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ECAUSE of its wonderfully favorable geo- 
graphical situation, its unsurpassed transporta- 

tion facilities, and the extensive and complete stocks 
of lumber and woodwork carried by its distributers 
and manufacturers, St. Louis may justly lay claim 
to be called the logical distributing point for those 
products for the entire Mississippi Valley. The 
slogan, ‘‘St. Louis, the city surrounded by the United 
States,"’ recently adopted by the local Chamber of 
Commerce, emphasizes the fact that it is indeed a 
central city, lying as it does midway between the 
nation’s geographical center 


St. Louis—An Important Lumber Distributing Center 


[By Roy M. Edmonds, Secretary Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis] 


of the United States Government, being revived, 
which will result in St. Louis assuming additional 
importance as a lumber and millwork distributing 
point. The barge line now operated on the lower 
Mississippi by the Government has proved a success 
beyond the greatest expectations of its strongest 
advocates. 

Straight carloads can be promptly shipped from 
St. Louis, obviating the delay often necessarily oc- 
casioned, because of the greater distances, in getting 
shipments from the mills. Because of the immense 

and varied stocks carried 





in Kansas and its population 
center in Indiana. As 
the center of popula- 
tion is gradu- 
ally working 
westward its 
| position in re- 
lation thereto 
is becoming 
increasingly 
advantageous. 
Twenty-two 
roads enter St. Louis, 
radiating to all parts of the 
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| 
| country. Thru the Termi- 
| nal Railway Association all these roads use a unified 
terminal system, one of the most comprehensive in 
the United States. Lumber and millwork distributers 
| thus have direct connection with all lines entering 
| the city, which makes railroad service from St. Louis 
| as prompt as from any other city. 
| An embargo is almost unknown in St. Louis. 
| Being the terminus of all lines entering the city there 
| is seldom, if ever, any congestion of freight, and cars 
for prompt shipment are always available. Orders 
received as late as 4:30 p. m. have been loaded and 
sent to the east side of the river the same afternoon 
for movement by evening freight trains. 
River transportation, once a big factor in the lum- 
ber industry, is, with the authority and co-operation 





on hand in St. Louis are 
always especially dry. This city is a broad and stable 
labor market, and possesses many advantages from 
a manufacturing standpoint, evidenced in the su- 
perior quality of the sash, doors and other woodwork 
turned out in its plants. Both the lumber and the 
millwork concerns of St. Louis are of strong, sub- 
stantial character, with a reputation thruout the 
trade for fair dealing. 

In short, real service is rendered the retailers of 
lumber in the Mississippi Valley by the St. Louis 
lumber and millwork distributers. Every kind of 
wood is carried in stock and everything in sash, doors 
and millwork is manufactured here. Therefore, the 
needs of retailers in the Mississippi Valley can be 
supplied promptly and satisfactorily at all times. 
[See pages 58-60] 
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California White Pine 


Meets After-the -War Demands 


It is the wood that has no substitute and 
when recommended for any job you can 
rest assured it will “make good” on quality, 
beauty and durability. It is naturally adapt- 
ed to the varied needs of retail dealers and 
factory buyers. 


Let us suggest a mixed car order of 


Weed Quality Doors, 
Windows, Bevel Siding, 
Lath and Lumber. 


Write for delivered prices 
and grading rules. 





Manufacturers of 
Weed - Quality 
Sash and Doors 














Weed Lumber Company 


Weed, California 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 





Some of our dry stock awaiting your orders. 





Write to 
Chicago Lumber Co. 
of Washington, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Selling Agents for 
WEED Products in Mixed Cars. 























MADE_IN Us a 








Our New Band Mill 


has been running steadily since 
last June putting into pile 


Excellent Hardwoods 


IN 


Soft Elm 
Basswood 


Hard Maple 
Birch 


Write us for Prices. 


If we have not got in stock what 
you want we will cut it for you. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin - Buch ° ° 
Green Bay, ‘Building, ° Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 


Menominee 
Reservation 


Stock 


Specials 








8-4 No. 2 and Better Basswood, 200 M 
4-4 No. 3 Basswood, . . 75 M 
6-4 No. 2 and Better R. Elm, - 15M 
8-4 No. 3 R. Elm, - - - 50M 
8-4 No. 2 and Better S. =m, - 200 M 
8-4 No. 3 S. Elm, - - 75M 
4-4 No. 2 and Better Hard Maple, 400 M 
8-4 No. 2 and Better Hard Maple, 250 M 
4-4 No. 3 Maple, - - - 150M 
4-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 400 M 
5-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 150M 
6-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 225M 
8-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 90M 
4-4 No. 3 and Better Beech, - 25M 
4-4 No. 3 and Better Oak, - - 30M 
5-4 No. 3 Rock Elm, - + = 8600’ 
5-4 No. 2 Rock Elm, - -. 700’ 
4-4 M. R. Soft Maple, - - 4600’ 
4-4 is and 2s Birch, - - 1 car 
5-4 1s and 2s Birch, - - 1 car 
‘hat stock 6-4 1s and 2s Birch, - - 1 car 
can be 8-4 No. 3 Birch, - . - 1 car 
milled. 














WRITE US FOR PRICES 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made 
extending the time. Grades are standard association and 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and 
scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 


" 
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Tue Nort Carouina Pine Association has de- 
cided to incorporate as an export company and its 
members most interested in export trade have also 
decided to send their trade commissioner to Europe 
in the interest of North Carolina pine. This is sig- 
nificant of what is probably on the future program 
for each of the large lumber producing sections. 


HEREAFTER whenever you meet a piece of lumber 
from a Long-Bell sawmill you will be able to recog- 
nize it because its trade-mark will tell of its origin 
wherever it goes, just as a sea-shell when held to 
the ear will echo the murmur of the ocean waves. 
There seems to be a very good reason why the man- 
ufacturer of good lumber should take credit for 
the fact, just as extensively as the manufacturers 
of Waltham and Elgin watches. 


THE HUMBLE 2x4s have an importance that usu- 
ally is not recognized until the yard runs short of 
them. However, it is somewhat surprising to learn 
of the manufacturer and wholesaler who employs 
several sawmills of his own and takes the output 
of a number of others all devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of 2x4s. Undoubtedly, however, there 
are many other profitable opportunities for speciali- 
zation in the lumber industry that will remain over- 
looked until the right man comes along. 





OvR ALLIES in Europe are showing a strong de- 
termination to do their own manufacturing wher- 
ever possible, importing materials in the raw form; 
and this is, of course, due to a laudable ambition to 
give employment to their own labor. Undoubtedly 
this influence will be strongly felt in the lumber 


field and our calls for export lumber will probably 
be very largely in the form of rough lumber—or to 
a considerable extent of deals or flitches to be 
sawed into lumber on the other side. 


THE RADICAL lowering of ocean freight rates an- 
nounced by the United States Shipping Board will 
be of interest in the lumber industry, tho the an- 
nouncement that a rate war is threatened by British 
steamship companies awakens some apprehension. 
It is said the British Government deprecates this 
action of private shipping interests. The lowering 
of rates of course does not insure an ample supply 
of bottoms; and indeed has a contrary effect as far 
as private ship building is concerned. Our govern- 
ment may make rates below cost and stand the loss 
as far as Government owned boats are concerned; 
but what is to happen to private owners and to the 
private ship building industry? The tendency 
would obviously be to discourage the building of 
wooden ships by private enterprise, needed to give 
employment in place of canceled Government con- 
tracts. 


A Fine Opportunity 
for Credit Training 


The National Association of Credit Men has 
taken a notable step in organizing an educational 
department which offers courses of instruction in 
credits under three plans: 

First, by codperation with universities and 
Y. M. C. A. night classes in getting them to in- 
clude credit classes in their courses. 

Second, by getting the associations of credit 
men in various cities to organize local chapters 
of the National Institute of Credit; and, 

Third, by offering thru the central office a read- 
ing course of study to those who can not avail 
themselves of local courses. 

The complete course includes fourteen sub- 
courses and can be completed in approximately 
two and one-half years of evening study, altho 
a longer period is recommended. The cost to cor- 
responding members is $5 a year. The National 
Institute of Credit has been organized as the edu- 
cational department of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

There are, of course, large lumber institutions 
which employ regular credit men and maintain 
thoro organized credit departments. A large pro- 
portion of the industry, however, consists of 
small units not so equipped and the facilities for 
gaining a training in credits offered by this new 
plan should be of interest and value in that part 
of the lumber field. 


The Silo as an Aid to 
the “Dry” Farmer 


The always enterprising, if not always scientific- 
ally reliable, daily press carries the following under 
a LaCrosse (Wis.) date line of Jan. 26: 

Every farmer is his own bartender, for every silo is a 
still. This is the way the wets will win over the drys. 
Dairy farmers in western Wisconsin have discovered 
that the thick, syrupy liquid that oozes from the bot- 
tom of a silo, the concentrated extract of the corn 
stored there, has a most wonderful kick. All it needs 
is a strainer, for the silo ferments the fodder cut for 
silage. 

The alleged funny column of another issue re- 
marks: ‘‘It is said that intoxicating ‘likker’ may 
be extricated from cabbage, but if it is necessary 
to boil it in order to obtain liquor therefrom most 
men are willing to vote dry.’’ 

Inasmuch as ensilage is cured by the same fer- 
menting principle that converts cabbage into sour 
krout the relationship of these two items is obvious. 
These are, however, not the only resources of the 
agricultural communities where apples and cider 
presses are known, which statement needs no ex- 
planation. Boyhood recollections of a Wisconsin 
maple sugar section also testify that maple vine- 
gar before it has reached its final stage of acidity 
is a beverage of some piquancy, probably traceable 








to a vestige of alcoholic content. That resource, 
however, may be claimed by forestry equally with 
agriculture; and our forest wealth is also to be 
eredited with birch beer, a drink of such mildness 
as to be of no interest to revenue officers; and the 
hemlock juice, which as an intoxicating liquor is 
merely a facetious myth of tlie northern lumber 
regions. 
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Hundreds of School Buildings 
Should Be Erected This Year 


According to a partial tabulation made by the 
recently organized division of public works and con- 
struction development of the Department of Labor, 
contracts for 800 publie school buildings, totalling 
about $80,000,000, have been held up by the war. 
It is estimated that the complete tabulation will 
total over $100,000,000, or about $1 per capita of 
the nation’s population. As school buildings are 
usually financed by issuing 20-year bonds, an annual 
payment of 5 cents a year by each inhabitant of 
the country would be required to put this complete 
building program thru now. Assuming, merely as 
a hypothesis, that there should be a decrease of 
as much as 20 percent in construction costs during 
the next four or five years, the immediate comple- 
tion of the entire national school building program 
would involve an excess of only 1 cent a year per 
capita as compared with the cost if action should 
be deferred for the period named. Therefore the 
question reduces itself to this: Shall the needed 
schools be built now at a cost of 5 cents a year 
per capita, or shall construction be deferred several 
years in the vague hope that they can then be 
erected for 4 cents a year per capita? Of course 
it is understood that the per capita basis is theoret- 
ical, being used merely as a basis of comparison, 
as the cost of the construction would not be spread 
evenly over the entire population but would in 
either tase be paid by the residents of the com- 
munities erecting the buildings. 

There is but one answer to the question asked 
in the foregoing paragraph; namely, that work 
should be begun on the erection of needed school 
houses all over the country just as soon as possible. 
Further delay means continued overcrowding, bad 
sanitary conditions, and inefficient work by both 
teachers and pupils. Let lumbermen everywhere 
help to create sentiment in favor of proceeding im- 
mediately with the erection of school buildings 
wherever the present structures are inadequate. 
This willshelp to stabilize the labor situation, pro- 
vide employment for returned soldiers, and con- 
tribute materially to the prosperity of the country. 
No paltry consideration of problematical, and in 
fact unlikely, savings thru reduced costs should be 
allowed. to weigh against the overwhelming benefits 
of immediate action. With regard to both public 
and private construction projects the watchword 
should be ‘‘ Build now.’? 


The Consumer Should Not 
Expect Extended Credit 


The underlying principle of credits as worked 
out in their application to business and banking is 
that their proper function is to release values tied 
up in goods or property while on its way toward 
consumption. ‘The merchant who buys goods for 
resale is entitled to credit for at least a part of 
the time while he is waiting to turn them into cash 
thru sales. The goods are a tangible security for 
the credit. When, however, the goods pass into 
the hands of the ultimate consumer they are very 
quickly destroyed as a basis for credit, which must 
then rest entirely upon the personality of the con- 
sumer. 

This idea is emphasized in a short article by 
H. E. Hutchins, of the Burnham, Munger Root 
Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo., in the December 
Bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men, 
who argues that terms to the consumer should be 
cash and says, in part: 

In the case of the farnier it is not only a lack of 
forethought but also heedlessness and selfishness and 
a failure to negotiate banking accommodations to which 
his property resources entitle him. He would rather 
be carried by the merchant than pay interest to the 
bank. The banker’s greed may partly account for the 
farmer’s preference, 

The Federal Reserve Bank has left the banker in the 
farming communities, or elsewhere, no excuse for 
failure to supply the needs of those entitled to credit, 
and there is no reason why the merchant should con- 
tinue to exercise a banking function by carrying his 
customers thru crop seasons or longer, in turn throw- 
ing the burden on the backs of the wholesale houses. 

Most things in the raw are handled from first hand 
for cash. The farmer never thinks of giving time on 
any of his products. He exacts cash. Transportation 
is strictly cash. Cash is demanded for labor and serv- 
ice of all kinds. 

The retail lumbermen who trade largely with the 
farmers“will appreciate the practical difficulty of 
getting such trade on to an actual cash basis. The 
reasons which would suggest a cash basis are also 
excellent reasons for keeping the volume of such 
credits on as low a basis as possible and incident- 
ally the employment of the trade acceptance plan 
to put them upon a sounder basis, 

The National Trade Acceptance Council at the 
present time is organizing local councils for the 
express purpose of carrying on local campaigns 
for the introduction of the trade acceptance system 
into retail merchandising in the community. Wher- 


ever the retail lumberman comes in touch with this 
plan he should and undoubtedly will actively sup- 
port it. There is, however, undoubtedly a tendency 
at this time toward placing retail business more 
nearly upon a cash basis. An active campaign in 
that direction, to do away with book accounts en- 
tirely, substituting 30-day trade acceptance where 
cash is not obtained, is being conducted in Califor- 
nia at the present time. 


Home Building Educational 
Campaign Gathers Headway 


When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently con- 
ceived the idea of encouraging and helping the re- 
tail lumber dealers of the country to create nation- 
wide home building sentiment by enlisting their 
coéperation, and put that idea into concrete form 
by preparing and incorporating with its issue of 
Jan. 25 a special ‘‘Community Builder’’ supple- 
ment containing a wealth of material and sugges- 
tions along that line, it felt certain that the retail- 
ers would recognize the value of the plan and would 
heartily codperate in making it effective. That ex- 
pectation has been more than realized, as evidenced 
by nearly two pages of excerpts from letters ex- 
pressing the most enthusiastic approval published in 
this issue. These letters, as a rule, do not stop with 
mere commendation but express the determination 
of the writers to put the suggestions into effect and 
to use the material furnished in the supplement to 
the best possible advantage. In fact, some rather 
long steps in that direction have already been 
taken by some of the dealers, as evidenced by the 
letters quoted. It looks as tho the country is in 
for a pretty thoro course of instruction on the ad- 
vantages of home owning and reasons for building 
now rather than postponing action, with, it is 
hoped, resultant benefit to the lumber industry. 

The Community Builder Supplement was designed 
for the practical purpose of getting the idea of the 
home building campaign prominently into the col- 
umng of the local press. Short paragraphs were 
liberally interjected with the short headed articles 
because what is known as ‘‘fillers’’ are very useful 
in the make-up of any paper and can be used in 
considerable proportion. 

The volume of letters which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has received from the retail trade and also 
to a considerable extent from wholesalers and 
manufacturers shows that they are giving the idea 

ractical codperation by putting this supplement 
in the. hands of local editors. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has long advocated 
the cause of better homes for the American nation, 
but no time for such a movement in the past has 
been so propitious as the present. The necessary 
reduction in home building during the emergencies 
of war has directed attention to the subject and 
the national Government itself is actively codperat- 
ing to promote building construction, primarily 
perhaps to give needed employment to labor but 
also with an increased appreciation of the national 
importance of the matter. The various States and 
large municipalities are also considering this sub- 
ject, altho in some instances they are moving some- 
what slowly and their chief concern is, of course, 
in the direction of public works rather than of the 
building of homes. 

The movement, however, is one that concerns not 
merely our towns and cities but our agricultural 
communities. With guaranteed prices for wheat 
and hogs, the farmer is in position to build and to 
a large degree he is in need of more and better 
buildings. 

Coming back to last week’s supplement, one of 
the important factors in such a campaign is the 
newspaper of the small and medium sized commu- 
nity, because such papers in the aggregate reach a 
larger volume of readers than do the general maga- 
zines or the metropolitan press—and reach them 
somewhat more intimately. The ‘‘home paper’? is 
the proper medium thru which to reach the Ameri- 
can family and to preach the cause of the better 
home. 





THE PLANT owned and occupied by the Century 
Fireproof Sash & Door Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
gutted by fire on the night of Jan. 11 with a dam- 
age of $10,000. Should not fire protection, like 
charity, begin at home? 


‘¢ WHY SHOULD there not be a ‘Manual for Lum- 
ber Camp Cooks’?’’ the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently asked editorially after approving refer- 
ence to the well known ‘‘ Manual for Army Cooks.’’ 
With the jannouncement that R. 8. Kellogg has 
been officially designated by the Food Ad- 
ministration ‘‘Camp Cook No. 290’’ and that while 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association he issued a bulletin 
on camp cookery, that industrious gentleman ob- 
viously has a new task in the line of duty. When 
may we expect the manuscript for publication? 


Congress Is Asked to Establish 
Home Loan Banks 


Two of the three principal causes that have hin- 
dered building operations during the last two years 
are no longer factors in the situation. Building 
restrictions are abolished; the labor supply is, or 
very soon will be, ample if not superabundant; but 
the third hindrance still exists, tho in less acute 
form than a few months ago. To enable the build- 
ing industry to leap this hurdle, namely, the finanec- 
ing of home building, the establishment of a sys- 
tem of home loan banks, somewhat similar to the 
present farm loan banks, has been suggested by Di- 
rector F’, T. Miller, of the division of publie works 
and construction development of the Department 
of Labor, and a bill providing for the organization 
of such a system will soon be introduced in Con- 
gress. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is heartily in favor 
of the plan and believes that it will, if carried into 
effect, go far toward reéstablishing building activ- 
ity thruout the country, particularly the construc- 
tion of residences. It is designed to codrdinate 
and to reinforce the building and loan associations 
of the country by providing a reservoir of credit 
from which they may draw for local building needs 
to an extent limited only by their individual re- 
sources of collateral, with of course proper safe- 
guards. Thus, regardless of local or even of gen- 
eral financial conditions, funds would be available 
at all times for the specific purpose of financing 
the building of homes. 

It is purposed that the bill to be introduced in 
Congress shall provide for the organization of a 
Federal cobperative bank in each of the present 
Federal reserve districts, these banks to begin busi- 
ness with a paid-in cash capital of at least $200,000, 
in shares of $1,000 each. Only building and loan 
associations may purchase or hold stock, but it is 
understood that this designation covers all local 
codperative savings or building and loan associa- 
tions, homestead aid associations, or codperative 
banks whose chief business is the accumulation of 
savings and the investment thereof in small mort- 
gages to aid in the construction or purchase of 
homes, provided such societies or organizations are 
subject to supervision by the banking departments 
of the several States. Whenever twenty or more 
building and loan associations, or organizations ful- 
filling the above requirements, having aggregate 
resources of ten million dollars or more, shall asso- 
ciate themselves for that purpose they may organize 
a Federal coédperative, or home loan, bank. The 
other principal requirements, and the methods of 
operation, are, in brief, as follows: 

The shareholders of any such bank shall be known 
as members thereof. Any such member, in pursuance 
of the legitimate and prudent extension of its busi- 
ness, may obtain advances from the Federal co- 
operative bank in this manner: It will deposit with 
the bank first lien bonds and mortgages on developing 
properties within the district (in amounts for each 
mortgage not exceeding $5,000) to an extent 25 percent 
in excess of the loan or advance required, which loan 
may not exceed twenty times the par value of the 
stock in the Federa] coéperative bank owned by the 
borrowing number. 

No member may maintain borrowed money obliga- 
tions thru the Federal Coiéperative Bank, or otherwise, 
that shall at any time aggregate an amount exceeding 
60 percent of all its mortgage assets. 

The directors of the bank may require duly verified 
statements or evidence from the borrowing member 
that the mortgages so deposited are upon properties 
exceeding in value by at least 30 percent the amount 
of any such mortgage. Such mortgages shall, by the 
Federal coéperative bank, be transferred to a de- 
pository designated by the comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, there to be and remain as collateral to any issue of 
debenture bonds made by the Federal coéperative bank. 
The bank may issue bonds to the extent of 80 percent 
of the collateral so deposited, and the proceeds of the 
sale of such bonds shall be turned over to the member 
associations depositing mortgages to secure loans from 
the banks. Every member using the proceeds of bond 
sales shall specifically guarantee the payment, princi- 
pal and interest, of all bonds issued in its behalf, in 
addition to such commission as the Federal coéjpera- 
tive bank may charge for its services not to exceed 
one-half of 1 percent per annum upon any unpaid 
indebtedness, 

Bonds shall be issued in series and for durations 
covering any period up to forty years, and the borrow- 
ing member shall pay to the bank each year a sum 
(in addition to interest and commission) sufficient in 
equal annual installments to retire all of the bonds 
issued in its behalf at the expiration of the maximum 
period for which said bonds are issued. 

The rate of interest on bonds shall never exceed 5 
percent. 

A Federal coiperative bank shall be deemed an in- 
stitution to promote national thrift and home-building, 
and its capital stock or bonds issued by it shall be 
deemed instrumentalities of the United States Gov- 
ernment and, as such, exempt from all taxes, Federal, 
State or municipal. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends that 
lumbermen everywhere, in all branches of the in- 
dustry, write to their senators and representatives 
in Congress urging that they give the proposed leg- 
islation their support. Its importance to the lum- 
ber, building and allied industries (especially dur- 
ing the reconstruction period) can hardly be 
overestimated. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LOG MEASUREMENTS OF HANDLE BOLTS 


We have built a plant for the manufacture of 
handles, and in buying logs and bolts for handles we 
find we are handicapped because we are unable to do a 
lot of figuring that is necessary in finding the amount 
of log measure in the different shipments brought us. 
If you have a book published that would cover ground 
of this kind we would appreciate a copy very much, 
sending invoice of course, covering the price.—INQUIRY 
No. 98. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sells small books of 
log rule tables, one for the Doyle rule and another 
for the Seribner rule. The inquirer does not say 
by which of these rules he has been purchasing han- 
dle bolts. Such tables, however, usually include 
measurements only down to 8 feet in length and 8 
inches in diameter, and handle bolts are always 
shorter and sometimes smaller than these measure- 
ments. 

It is, of course, easy to construct Doyle tables 
for smaller lengths and diameters, as the Doyle 
rule is computed from a formula. The Scribner 
rule is an arbitrary rule, however, which was origi- 
nally made from a diagram and is not based upon 
any set formula. For the Doyle rule, take the 
diameter of a log, deduct 4 inches from it for slab, 
square the remainder, subtract one-fourth for saw 
kerf, and the result will be the number of board 
feet contained in a log 12 feet in length. There- 
fore, if the diameter is 8 inches, subtracting 4 
leaves 4, which squared equals 16; subtracting one- 
fourth from this leaves 12, the number of board 
feet in a 12-foot log. The Doyle rule is, however, 
very hard upon small sized ‘logs; the measurement 
of the above 8-inch log is equivalent to securing 
from it two boards each 6 inches wide. A 6-inch 
log 12 feet long, according to this rule, would have 
only three board feet in it and a 4-inch log would 
have no board measurement at all. It would prob- 
ably be a more equitable practice to purchase handle 
bolts by cord measure instead of by log measure.— 
Epiror. | 


WHITE PINE WEDGES WANTED 


We are in the market for a large number of white 
pine wedges, the dimensions of them to be as follows: 
3% inches wide top, 3% inches wide bottom, thickness 
to be % inch at the top and 1/16 inch at the hot- 
tom. The lengths of the wedges to be 4 inches. Will 
you please give us a list of mills that get out this 
class of material? This all to be clear white pine.— 
Inquiry No. 84. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large eastern 
wholesaler. It ought to be of interest as an outlet 
for small pieces of white pine waste. There should 
be a number of manufacturers interested in this 
proposition, and the address of the inquirer will 
be supplied upon request.—--Ep1ToR. } 





LIVE STEAM FOR DRY KILN 


Replying to inquiry No. 56: While the old smoke 
kiln would dry pine which is of open texture, it is im- 
possible to use it for hardwoods, or supplant it with a 
stove or furnace, by reason of the fact that hardwoods 
must have a fairly even temperature when exposed to 
temperatures above that of the air. They are dense 
and check or caseharden when an uneven temperature 
is applied. 

It would be best for the inquirer to obtain a second- 
hand boiler of 25 H. P. rating with the pressure gage 
set to blow off at about ten pounds, using the ordinary 
piping system, confining the moisture from the wood 
to retain about 60 percent humidity. Hot water may 
be used in the coils, but from the fact that water con- 
tains no latent heat the temperature of this also would 
be uneven.—ELMer BE. PerKxins, Chicago. 


{Mr. Perkins, the well known dry kiln engineer 
and manufacturer, is kind enough to offer the 
above suggestions in response to an inquiry which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published from a small 
heading manufacturer asking for advice about the 
installing of a kiln for stove or furnace heat. The 
installation which Mr. Perkins suggests is, of course, 
a makeshift for standard dry kiln equipment but 
one which will undoubtedly give better results and 
cost but little more if any than a hot air installa- 
tion.—EbI!Tor. | 





FOR REVISING TERMS OF SALE 


We are considering revising our terms of sale, to in- 
clude cash discount, a smaller discount for 30-day 
payment, sixty days net and interest after sixty days. 
Can you give us.any information along this line as the 
experience of other dealers who have tried such a sys- 
tem ?—InQuiry No, 87. 


[The inquirer does not state what the old terms 
of sale were. Where the terms are ‘‘2 percent 
cash, thirty days net’’ the actual practice allowed 
often has been to take the discount on any pay- 
ment made under thirty days. If, therefore, terms 
were adopted ten days 2 percent, thirty days 1 
percent, and rigidly enforced the result would be 
somewhat better. It is to be questioned, how- 


ever, whether anything is to be gained by adding 
‘“sixty days net.’’ Something might be learned 
from the practices of the publie utilities companies 
in this respect. If you pay your gas or electric 
light bill within the 10-day term you get the dis- 
count. If you pay the bill one day after the terms 
have expired you do not get it—but the fact that 
you have lost the discount does not give you an 
additional thirty days within which to make the 
net payment. They get after you promptly for 
the collection, and if they do not get it promptly 
they turn off your meter. 

Our inquirer, however, asks not for advice from 
us but for experiences from other dealers. The 
inquiry is, therefore, passed on to them; with the 
further suggestion, however, that whatever terms 
are adopted should be put upon a trade acceptance 
basis in substitution for a book account, if this is 
at all possible. This is of advantage, first, because 
the trade acceptance is bankable paper and, second, 
because it embodies a concrete statement of just 
when payment is to be expected.—Eviror. ] 


RETAIL SALES CONTRACT FORMS WANTED 


I am anxious to secure some form or forms that are 
used by up-to-date retailers to secure payment for 
lumber where furnished to contractors and builders. 
I wonder if you could get me in touch with some place 
where I could secure such forms. Think possibly that 
you would call these contract forms. Nevertheless, 
anything that you can do for us will be appreciated.— 
Inquiry No, 76. 


[The above inquiry comes from Massachusetts. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to re- 
ceive from its readers samples of such forms and 
they will probably have suggestive value for our 
Massachusetts reader, altho, of course, forms for 
use in that State should be drawn in conformity 
with the Massachusetts statutes, especially in re- 
gard to liens. Possibly some of our other Massa- 
chusetts readers may be able to submit forms that 
have been designed particularly with reference to 
the laws of that State.—Epiror. ] 


HAND BOOKS ON LOGGING AND SAWMILL 

Your letter of Jan. 14 is received, 

sulletin 711, “Logging in the Douglas Fir Regions,” 
will be sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 30 cents per copy. 

I am very much pleased to see your comments in 
regard to this publication and am sure that you will be 
interested to know that Mr. Gibbons’ bulletin is merely 
a part of and a preliminary to a countrywide study of 
logging and milling methods and costs which the Forest 
Service hopes to undertake. This same study has been 
partly covered by Bulletin 440, “Lumbering in the 
Sugar Pine and Yellow Pine Region of California,” by 
Swift Berry, price 25 cents, and Bulletin 718, “Small 
Sawmills,” by D. F. Seerey, price 10 cents. There is 
also well on toward completion a bulletin to be en- 
titled “Milling in the Douglas Fir Region.” This bul- 
letin will also supplement Bulletin 711. 

A considerable amount of preliminary data has been 
secured in several of the other regions, but the work 
has in practically all cases been greatly delayed by the 
war. 

The Forest Service has no appropriation available 
for this work. It has therefore been necessary to 
undertake the whole plan using the spare time of 
qualified men whose principal assignments were in con- 
nection with the national forest administration. The 
Forest Service fully recognizes the importance of con- 
tinuing this work until the whole country is covered, 
and the rate of progress will depend upon the appro- 
priations and the men available for the work.—F. A. 
SHERMAN, Acting Forester, U. 8S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—INquiry No. 83. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in recently review- 
ing Bulletin No. 711 regretted its inability at that 
time to announce the sale price and also commented 
upon the seareity of valuable technical literature 
in logging and lumber manufacture and pointed 
out the value of this bulletin in that direetion. 
The letter above gives the information as to the 
price of Bulletin No. 711, which is an astonish- 
ingly low price in consideration of its 256 pages 
of text and numerous illustrations. 

The letter also indicates other bulletins of the 
same practical character, of which No. 718, ‘‘ Small 
Saw Mills,’’ was reviewed Jan. 18, page 42. For 
some reason, however, this bulletin was issued with- 
out any announcement appearing in it of the price 
at which it was to be sold. From the above letter 
it will be noted that it may be secured for 10 cents. 

Attention is particularly called to the statement 
in the letter that this study is being carried on 
under a financial handicap because no appropria- 
tion is available. It would seem that this would 
be a most desirable field for the expenditure of 
some small portion of the billions of our national 
budget; and, as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
heretofore pointed out, lumbermen should be more 
active in insisting upon adequate congressional ap- 
propriations for such work.—EbiTor. | 


WANTS ADVICE ON WOOD SUBSTITUTION 

We are using at the present time hard maple for the 
sills of our threshing machines, the largest of which 
is 3x6—14 feet, and due to considerable waste of. this 
material and the fact that it is almost impossible to 
get dry stock at the present time we have in mind 
substituting fir or yellow pine which can be purchased 
cut to size and we believe will be more economical for 
use in the long run provided there will be no loss of 
strength. 

We also have need for a large number of %- and %- 
inch pieces 4 to 5 inches wide and 8 to 10 feet long 
which we have been cutting out of regular run of bass- 
wood. We have in mind substituting some other mate- 
rial that can be easily worked and yet have sufficient 
strength, and which can be purchased cut to size. 

We assure you we will appreciate any opinion you 
can give regarding these items or any information you 
can give us as to what authority we can refer to on 
the subject.—Inquiry No, 61, 

[The above interesting inquiry comes from a 
firm that manufactures other agricultural machin- 
ery and implements in addition to threshing ma- 
chinery. Bulletin No. 556 of the Department of 
Agriculture gives the fiber stress at elastic limit 
for sugar maple as 5,000 pounds, of Douglas fir 
from Oregon and Washington 5,000 pounds and of 
longleaf pine as 5,400 pounds. In strength as a 
beam, fir would appear to be equal to maple, and 
longleaf somewhat superior. In stiffness, both fir 
and longleaf are inferior to maple, inasmuch as 
maple is given a lower modulus of elasticity— 
1,480 as against 1,580 for fir and 1,630 for lonoleaf, 
all being expressed in thousands of pounds. Maple 
is, of course, a harder wood than either of the 
others, but hardness does not seem to be an espe- 
cially essential aualitv for the foundation sill of 
a threshing machine if connecting timbers etc. are 
given, sufficient bearing. 

Yellow poplar, cottonwood, gum and tupelo are 
all woods that compare somewhat with basswood 
in softness, and answer the same general purposes, 
altho each has its own neculiar excellences for cer- 
tain exacting uses. There are manufacturers in 
any of these woods who would be interested in 
supplying them in quantity, eut to exact dimen- 
sions, and the name of the inquirer will he supplied 
upon request to any of our readers.—EpiTonr. ] 


LOCUST POSTS WANTED 

We are in the market for one thousynd 7%-foot 
locust posts, for immediate shipment, to be naed tn 
the erection of farm fence at Plymouth Richland 
County, Ohio. Kindly quote us best price and point of 
shipment.—Inouiry No. 106, 

[The above inouiry comes from New York City, 
but it will be noted that the posts are wanted in 
Ohio, The address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EpITor. } 





MANUFACTURE OF GLUED-UP DIMENSION 

Kindly send us list of concerns making glued up di- 
mension in the South or in the North where they make 
a specialty of chestnut cores and clear tops in poplar, 
oak and chestnut. If you do not have this information 
can you advise where we can obtain it?—INyuiry No. 
119. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is sending to this 
inquirer a list of manufacturers of veneer built up 
lumber. In many instances these people may make 
panel product in place of furniture dimension, cores 
or tops. Further information can undouhtedly he 
secured from the veneer association. The inqui 
comes from a manufacturer of planing mill prod- 
ucts and other wooden products in North Carolina, 
The address will be supplied upon request.— 
Epiror. | 





SOUTHEASTERN FREIGHT RATES WANTED 

Kindly advise us if you publish a book of lumber 
rates from southeastern mill points to destinations in 
Georgia and the Carolinas, or any publication that 
includes these rates, If vou do not, will vou kindly 
refer us to someone who gets out such information? 
We will appreciate your prompt reply.—INquiry No. 
53. 

[W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, replying to the ahove 
inquiry, states that freight rates on lumber from 
southeastern mills to Carolina points are published 
in Carolina Lumber Tariff No. 1 ICC A-84. Rates 
to points in Georgia and other southeastern points 
are published in Southern Lumber Tariff No. 3 
ICC A-133. Rates to south Atlantie ports ‘are pub- 
lished in Port Lumber Tariff No. 5 ICC A-131. All 
of the above tariffs are published by J. H. Glenn, 
agent, Atlanta, Ga.—EpIrTor. } 





OwNING a home goes a long way toward simplify- 
ing life, and just to the extent that it relieves the 
family from anxiety it leaves them free to devote 
their energies to profitable use. Join the ‘‘ Don’t 
Worry Club;’’ buy a home, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The continuing high level of prices is now the 
principal hindrance to the peace-time business ex- 
pansion that other fundamental factors would 
seem to permit. The hesitation among buyers in 
practically all lines of trade which made its ap- 
pearance promptly after the signing of the 
armistice, instead of having been gradually dis- 
pelled as prices on some commodities have yielded 
has steadily become more general in the confident 
expectation that still further price recessions are 
not far in the future. For ten successive weeks 
have declines in wholesale prices outnumbered 
advances, more greatly each week, for the weck 
ended Friday, Jan. 24, for example, there having 
been fifty-five declines compared with fourteen ad- 
vances. That the excessively high cost of living 
is rapidly nearing its end is indicated by the 
recent tumbling of egg, butter and cheese prices, 
and it appears likely that the Government will 
shortly remove its price regulation on wheat, with 
the result that farm products generally, interrelated 
with wheat as they are, are bound to come down 
materially. The pronounced break in dairy and 
poultry, product prices has been attributed to the 
persistent refusal of consumers to buy at previous- 
ly prevailing high prices, and as this refusal is 
evident in nearly all commodities an early general 
decline from the present inflated values is general- 
ly predicted. But, as already indicated, even in 
those items in which price reactions have occurred, 
and despite all efforts to stimulate demand for 
them, the downward movement apparently has not 
yet gone far enough to promote the expected bus- 
iness revival, it having merely encouraged buyers 
to hold off still longer in hope of still further re- 
ductions; and hence the prevailing situation re- 
mains one of diminishing consumption and produc- 
tion. In the leading eastern centers especially has 
there been a decided halting of industrial activities, 
and idle machinery and growing unemployment, in 
face of the demobilization of the army, is reported 
from many sections. The problems of labor readjust- 
ment loom larger as various mills and factories 
reduce working schedules, as is essential in the 
transition from a war to peace basis, and differ- 
ences between employers and employees seem con- 
stantly to be growing in number. But despite all 
this reassuring features in the situation are by no 
means lacking, and the further development of 
foreign trade, which now seems close at hand, is 
made the especial basis for hopes for a bright in- 
dustrial and commercial future. 

* * * 


The North Carolina pine market continues dull; 
in fact, a decreased business in both rough and 
dressed lumber in comparison with last week is 


reported. Buyers seem agreed to 
NORTH stay off the market as fully as 
CAROLINA possible, except for immediate re- 
PINE quirements, awaiting the lower 


prices which they confidently ex- 
pect the present sluggishness of the market to 
bring. The manufacturers, however, take the cor- 
rect stand and are stubbornly facing the market 
and upholding the prices, saying that those at 
present prevailing are by no means unfair, consider- 
ing the great production costs which they have to 
meet. But the market is bound to improve soon; 
when the export trade once opens up, as it is ex- 
pected to soon, North Carolina pine should have no 
difficulty in finding a remunerative outlet, in re- 
ward to the manufacturers for the months of trial 
which they have passed thru. Fifty mills report- 
ing to the North Carolina Pine Association during 
the week ended Jan. 18 produced 8,600,000 feet, or 
49 percent of normal, as against 38 percent dur- 
ing the previous week and 25 percent during the 
week before. Shipments for the week ended Jan. 
18 were 39 percent below production, which the 
manufacturers claim really is not a bad showing 
when all conditions are taken into consideration. 

* * * 


While retailers at many centers persist in stay- 
ing off the market to the best of their ability, ap- 
parently still hoping for a break in southern pine 

prices, demand from other sources 
SOUTHERN keeps up well and shows a pro- 
PINE nounced tendency toward steady 
improvement. Other woods have 
strengthened in price during the last two weeks, 
and Douglas fir has advanced all along the line 
over quotations of a month ago; and there cer- 
tainly is no reason why southern pine should act 
to the contrary.’ It is apparent that the hesitat- 
ing retailers and other consumers feel that prices 
are not sufficiently stabilized as yet for them to 
be sure of their ground, and are staying off the 
market, watching, more as a precaution than thru 
desire to contribute to any demoralization of the 
market that’ would force it down. In the mean- 
while operating conditions thruout most of the 
southern pine belt have been bad, heavy rains 


having interfered considerably with logging, and 
this has so curtailed production that there is at 
present but a scant margin over shipments, and if 
weather conditions do not speedily go improve as 
to permit fuller operations and demand continues 
to improve as steadily as it has there is danger 
that this margin will be wiped out entirely. This 
of course would mean that the badly broken mill 
stocks would stand no chance of being satisfac- 
torily replenished in preparation for the much 
heavier demand that it is felt the future holds. 
The bright spot on the southern pine horizon is 
the export demand that is gradually materializing. 
The forerunners of foreign orders already placed 
are hardly to be reckoned with in comparison with 
what is expected later, but they are noteworthy as 
indications that this trade is about ready to open 
up. A steadily growing volume of foreign in- 
quiries is going the rounds and they will material- 
ize in due time. During the week ended Jan. 24, 
141 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion produced 61,469,680 feet, compared with a 
normal production of 90,337,842 feet; they shipped 
59,104,566 feet, and received orders for 49,821,912 
feet. 
* * * 

Viewed from all angles, the hardwood situation 
is very satisfactory, and a constantly growing de- 
mand from now on is in prospect which eventually 

is certain to culminate in an 
HARDWOODS unprecedented volume of busi- 
ness. Reports from Memphis, 
the hardwood metropolis, state that orders and ship- 
ments have increased about 50 percent during the 
last ten days, and this generally is taken to indi- 
cate that the big buying movement so long ex- 
pected now actually has gotten under way. The 
furniture interests perhaps are the largest present 
buyers and comparatively heavy business is also 
being placed by the automobile, vehicle and imple- 
ment factories. Yet this business could be vastly 
larger. It is clear that the consuming trades still 
hesitate to lay in any large stocks or to place or- 
ders for future delivery, and that the business now 
forthcoming is mostly only for immediate require- 
ments. The reason why business with most of 
the important consuming trades, the furniture and 
implement trades for example, has not yet under- 
gone further development is said to be the delay 
of the Government in liquidating its accounts for 
war contracts made with them. The Government, 
officials say, is earnestly desirous of settling these 
accounts, so as not to hinder any more than can 
be helped the resumption of peaceful activities, 
but because of lack of competent bookkeepers and 
accounting experts has as yet been unable to make 
much headway in this liquidation. This holds up 
perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars, all told, 
representing a substantial share of capital that if 
available could be employed in putting the various 
industries solidly on a peace footing and be in- 
vested in stocks; and much business in lumber un- 
questionably is postponed pending this liquidation 
of Government accounts. In the meanwhile pro- 
duction has been materially curtailed in a large 
part of the hardwood territory by unfavorable 
logging conditions, which have made logs scarce 
and sometimes unavailable. This being the case, 
and with the demand reviving briskly and eating 
into the already low mill stocks, it is generally 
predicted that prices will soon respond accord- 
ingly. 

* * * 

Inquiries for cypress are coming in to manu- 
facturers in large volume, but only a fair volume 
of actual business is noted, and this is mostly for 
mixed cars. However, an early 
increase in the demand is expected, 
and there is much activity at the 
mills in putting the stocks into condition to mect 
this demand. <A more normal production will soon 
be possible because of the greatly improved labor 
conditions, as the sugar factories are completing 
their grinding season and are discharging their 
crews; but owing to the long drying process neces- 
sary new cypress stocks will not be ready for several 
months. Until then there is every probability of a 
shortage of cypress, with mill stocks already badly 
depleted, and therefore there is no early prospect 
of any downward revision in prices. 

* * * 


CYPRESS 


There has been no material change in the north- 
ern pine market. Only a limited amount of lum- 
ber is moving to the retail yards for replenishing 

purposes; however, because of the 
NORTHERN open weather much small building 
PINE has been begun, and a fair amount 

of retail business has resulted, 
which ultimately will have an effect in the manu- 
facturer’s market. Architects are said to be busy, 
and the outlook for dwelling house construction 
especially, as soon as the season opens up more 
fully, is favorable. There is a rather pronounced 


shortage in certain items of northern pine, a con- 
tinuation of conditions created by the Govern- 
ment’s heavy consumption of production during 
the last year. Some of the producers, not expect- 
ing because of present bad logging conditions to 
be able amply to replenish their stocks this season, 
are husbanding them and attempting to create a 
condition whereby they may be able to care for 
their regular trade when business opens up, as it 
is expected to shortly. Contrary to expectations, 
any noteworthy business with the sash and door 
factories has not yet developed. As for the de- 
mand for box stock, it continues good, with no 
more than enough stock to meet it. Shipments of 
northern pine reported by thirteen mills to the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
week ended Jan. 18 were 2,866,416 feet, compared 
with 2,190,672 feet for the previous week. Orders 
received totalled 1,172,000 feet, compared with 
946,136 feet during the previous week, and pro- 
duction dropped to 220,781 feet, against 1,169,840 
feet during the foregoing week. 
* * * 


The market for western pines from the Inland 
Empire remains slow and seasonal, even tho ship- 
ments and orders have the best of the vastly cur- 

tailed production; but this fact is 
WESTERN no source for pessimism. Lum- 
PINES bermen realize the vast possibil- 
ities of the spring season and are 
conducting their logging operations at full blast 
in preparation for a heavy mill cut to meet a 
coming demand that the operators believe will 
necessitate large stocks. Prices remain very firm. 
During the week ended Jan. 18, 1919 thirty-two 
mills reporting to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association produced 8,717,890 feet, compared 
with a normal production of 27,275,000 feet; 
shipped 10,865,567 feet, and accepted orders for 
11,575,000 feet. 

* * * 

Conditions on the west Coast remain much as 
they were, due to the prolonged shutdown of most 
of logging camps and mills. Production of Doug- 

las fir on this account remains at 
DOUGLAS low ebb—around 55 percent of 
FIR normal. Shipments keep pace 
with production, and orders are 
25 percent over production, but still only 70 per- 
cent of normal. Indications are that the camps 
and mills will soon resume operations, however. 
Stocks at mills are not large and everything points 
to a strengthening in Douglas fir prices as soon 
as demand moves up another notch or two. Al- 
ready have common boards advanced about $1 a 
thousand, and prices generally are very strong at 
Discount 24. During the week ended Jan. 18, 
113 mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association produced 45,758,903 feet, com- 
pared with a normal production of 82,979,000 feet; 
they shipped 46,554,723 feet, or 1.74 pereent above 
production, and received orders for 57,311,095 feet. 

* * * 


The feature of this week’s developments unques- 
tionably is the sharp drop in transatlantic ship- 
ping rates on a long list of commodities, including 

lumber of all kinds. The rate for 
CURRENT lumber to European ports now 
FACTORS stands at $1 a hundred pounds, a 
sheer drop of more than 50 percent. 
Already had rates to the Orient, South America 
and other important markets been substantially 
lowered, and the Federal Shipping Board took its 
latest step to meet a similar reduction of rates by 
British ship owners, announcing at the same time 
that it stands ready to lower rates still further if 
British action should warrant. That this reduction 
in ocean rates will serve as a great stimulant to 
the export lumber trade is unquestionable. West 
Coast lumbermen hailed the reduced rates to the 
Orient with jubilation, certain that they will ma- 
terialize much business from that quarter. And 
now the lumber trade with Europe can be expected 
to materialize about as quickly as the tonnage sit- 
uation will permit. Two of the great handicaps 
that exporting lumbermen have had to contend with 
and which have prevented much business, especially 
with South America, were high ocean rates and an 
acute shortage of tonnage. One of these handi- 
caps has now been practically removed and the 
other—the shortage of bottoms—will gradually dis- 
appear also. No doubt the Government authorities 
eventually will realize the vast importance to Amer- 
ican commerce of the speedy release of the nation’s 
merchant marine for trade purposes and will ar- 
range accordingly. A considerable volume of for- 
eign inquiries for lumber of all kinds is now cir- 
culating in this country, and now that freight 
rates once more are within reason it is certain 
that many of them will materialize into actual 
business, and that others will quickly follow in 
their wake, with the same result. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the most difficult things that the American 
business man has to contend with is the exercise of 
patience. He is accustomed to forge ahead, fre- 
quently regardless of the consequences, and when 
an economic readjustment is under way he chafes 
at the bit because he is not able to override economic 
laws and condition as he overrides competition in 
his everyday business affairs. Sometimes something 
is accomplished in attempting to push aside eco- 
nomic laws temporarily, but experience clearly in- 
dicates that such a diversion is purely temporary 
and not a permanent result, for in the course of 
time economic law, if properly interpreted, will as- 
sert itself, and frequently dt the expense of those 
who seek to override it. : 

An illustration of this is found in the price fixing 
development in this country. The law of supply 
and demand temporarily was thrown out of balance 
by the enormous requirement suddenly imposed 
upon the productive capacity of the country by the 
war. This resulted in such an abnormal condition 
that some restraining influence was deemed neces- 
sary to avert hardships as a result of an excessive 
rise in prices. Hence the policy of price fixing by 
the Government, which in former war periods had 
proved of questionable value. So far the fixing of 
prices by the Government under modern conditions 
has been beneficial, but we have not seen the end 
of the effect of this artificial interference, and until 
we have readjusted to normal conditions it is un- 
safe to conclude that a policy of price fixing is 
either justified or is a success even in war time. 

Any artificial interference in natural laws exacts 
its compensation in some form and the question 
naturally is: Will the compensation exacted for 
the interference with the natural law of supply and 
demand, first by the war and then by the policy of 
price fixing of the Government, prove excessive? 
If so, there is justification for this method being 
utilized in the abnormal war period, but until we 
can conclude, for instance, that the continuation 
of the price we are paying for wheat under the 
Government guaranty will be more than offset 
by the averting of a period of excessive high prices 
during the war we can not determine just how 
valuable this policy, so far as it relates to this food 
product, has proved. 

All thru the business situation are features of 
heretofore more or less untried Government policies 
to be reckoned with and consequently it requires 
time to readjust and to restore in our readjustment 
confidence that we have reached a plane from 
which we can proceed in our industrial activities 
under full speed. This thought is not suggested in 
any spirit of criticism, for he who criticizes Gov. 
ernment policies followed in this war without tak- 
ing into consideration all the facts relating thereto 
may find himself confronted with these criticisms 
later on much to his dismay. There are many 
seemingly untried and antagonistic methods utilized 
by nations in war time, but so abnormal have been 
the conditions in the last four years that it was 
unsafe to follow precedents. Never in the history 
of our civilization has there been such a war in- 
volving so many men, the destruction of so much 
material, the use of so great an amount of money 
and volume of credit, and consequently never has 
there been a war where the economic conditions of 
the world have been so upset as in the one now 
being brought to an end. 

Necessarily it is of vital importance that we have 
the final conclusion of the war as set out in the 
treaties of peace now being formulated and care- 
fully analyze them as to their effects upon the va- 
rious belligerent and the neutral nations as well 
before we can even hazard a guess as to the real 
outcome of this conflict in its relation to the fu- 
ture. Of one thing we can rest assured: the world 
must be fed, clothed and supplied with the other 
comforts of life. We know approximately what this 
means not only in dollars and cents but in pro- 
duetion. We know that many of the nations have 
been so impoverished by the war that the greatest 
latitude must be exercised in the matter of ex- 
tension of credit to the end that they may not 
suffer unnecessary hardships. 

This applies with equal force to the conquered 
and to the conquerors. To press down too heavily 
on those who have been defeated as a people is to 
fan the flames of protest that are now sweeping 
across Europe under the banners of Bolshevism. 
Socialism with’ all its frills and theories has been 
swallowed up in the Bolshevik movement, which 
after all is more or less a protest against ex- 
isting conditions. It has taken on the form, as 
nearly all protests do take on if allowed to run riot, 
of revolution and even lawlessness, and unless food 
and clothing and other necessaries of life are forth- 
coming it is difficult to see how the tide can be 
checked. At least for the present there seems to be 
no definite aim or policy of Government in the mind 
of the Bolshevik leaders. They have about as 


many theories of how to solve the problem of Gov- 
ernment as had the theoretical Socialist who in 
former years expounded every imaginable and im- 
practicable idea of Government from the soap box 
on the street corner. 

These are developments that must be reckoned 
with; they can not be ignored, and to proceed with 
the idea that these problems will solve themselves 
is to invite disaster. Nor will abuse or extravagant 
statements stem the tide of Bolshevism. Funda- 
mentally sound argument is the only answer and it 
is up to business men and to students of economics 
and, in fact, everyone of a practical turn of mind, 
to devote time and thought to this subject if we 
are to stem the tide of protest and allay the wide- 
spread feeling of discontent existing in Europe. 

In this country prosperity has brought problems 
to be solved. Were it not for our close intercom- 
munication with Europe, both commercially and in 
thought, our problem would not be difficult, for 
there lie ahead of us great possibilities in the way 
of development. But we are too closely inter- 
linked with the fortunes of Europe to make it pos- 
sible for extreme conditions to exist there without 
their finding reflection in America. An illustration 
of this is found in the development of the spirit of 
democracy which took root in the English colonies 
on the North America continent more than a cen- 
tury ago and which has spread to all parts of the 
world. No better evidence of this is needed than 
is found in the progréss that has been made in 
the formulation of a basis for peace treaties at 
the international conference now sitting in Paris. 

In view of these developments it is not surpris- 
ing that the readjustment to a peace basis is slow. 
English business is chafing under the restraint of 
not being able to return quickly to pre-war condi- 
tions thru a rapid resumption of industry. The 
individualism of the English business man is of 
tough fiber and he has precedent well ground into 
his makeup, but many doubt if Great Britain’s busi- 
ness community will ever return to the old business 
basis of the pre-war period. The English business 
man has learned the seeret of quantity production. 
English labor is learning the meaning of the word 
efficiency; it has been better paid and consequent- 
ly has learned something of the comforts which 
the wage earner in America is able to enjoy and it 


is not unreasonable to expect that the English wage 
earner will insist upon being better paid in the 
future, while the manufacturer will insist upon 
greater efficiency in order to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

All these features have a bearing on the Ameri- 
ean business situation. We, too, as a manufac- 
turing nation must develop efficiency and eliminate 
waste of both time and material. The whole world 
has been given the lesson from which it should 
profit and to the extent that this lesson is utilized 
to that extent will the respective nations increase 
their share in the world’s markets. 

A fortnight ago there were indications in the 
middle West of an easing in the money situation. 
The gradual liquidation of business contributed to 
the repayment of loans at the bank and to an ac- 
cumulation in the form of deposits. The tremen- 
dous requirements of the Treasury, however, have 
offset this development and have caused interest 
rates to firm up again. This clearly reflects the 
general situation and indicates that the process of 
readjustment from a war production to a peace 
basis necessarily must proceed slowly. 

Labor has accumulated to such an extent that 
considerable unemployment is now being experi- 
enced. Any attempt to demobilize our big army 
too rapidly is fraught with possibilities of an un- 
satisfactory labor situation and more or less unrest 
and discontent. The Government is seeking to check 
this by offering the opportunity to the soldier who 
has not found employment to remain in the army 
until he does find it in civil life. This will help, 
but the efforts not only of the Government but of 
the people must be in the direction of increasing 
production for the world’s markets as fast as pos- 
sible in order to prevent burdensome taxation and 
idleness. 

Problems of housing, involving the creation of 
credit devices, the development of public works 
and in fact every reasonable measure which is sound 
economically, must be utilized to stimulate and en- 
courage enterprise to the end that all be given em- 
ployment and that the comforts of life be provided 
for the people not only of this country but of the 
world. The problems to be solved, therefore, are 
momentous and eall for the best thought of the 
nation. 





FACTS THAT UNDERLIE 


It is about time that we separate the bushel of 
chaff from the grain of wheat in the problem of 
American shipping. There are certain facts that 
underlie this whole question like mudsills; few see 
them, some forget them, others deny them, but they 
lie there just the same. 

First. We seem to have awakened to the need of 
an American merchant marine. Mr. Hurley of the 
Shipping Board is abroad with the avowed purpose 
of getting American ships into all the ports of the 
world. 

Whether we do really want this is a question, and 
like all similar questions it will be determined by 
just one thing—are we willing to pay for it? 

We have passed laws increasing the cost of oper- 
ating all American ships from 20 to 40 percent 
over what it costs people of other nations to operate 
their ships. 

We passed these laws in the interest of labor; 
that is, in the interest of humanity. 

But the laws of commerce are iron and have no 
regard for human values in their automatic pre- 
cision. 

If, because of our laws, American ships must 
charge $8 a ton for freight in order to get enough 
profit to induce ship owners to stay in the business, 
and if an English ship will carry the same freight 
for $6, the English ships will get all the trade and 
the American ships will go empty and quit. 

There are several ways to remedy this. 

First, we might repeal the seamen’s law and 
the LaFollette law and allow American ship owners 
to hire any seamen they please, treat them as they 
please and pay them as they please. Then they 
could compete with other nations. But it is pretty 
safe to say that we will not do this. Labor has the 
American nation and the American Congress by 
the throat and is not going to let go. See Gompers, 
Furuseth et al. And, by the way, it is probably 
a good thing. 

Second, we might induce all the other nations 
of the earth to enact laws similar to ours. This we 
can not do, as we have no means of coercing them. 

Third, the only thing left is to pay a sufficient 
subsidy to ship owners to enable them to meet for- 
eign competition. And compel them to use this 
subsidy in reducing freight rates and not allow 
them to pocket it. 

We passed the shipping laws in the interest of 
humanity. And now that we have been so grand 
and noble let us pay up and look pleasant! For 


OUR SHIPPING PROBLEM 


we may rest assured that, no matter how many 
ships we build, or how much we talk about Ameri- 
can commerce, we are not going to get the mer- 
chants of the world to send their goods on a boat at 
a cost of $8 when they can find another boat that 
will take them for $6. 

Of course, you might tax foreign ships entering 
our ports, but two can play at that game, and the 
— nation would straightway put a tax on your 
ships. 

It is a dead open and shut. Either the entire 
business of the country must pay a subsidy repre- 
senting the difference in rates or we must abandon 
our maritime ambitions.—F RANK CraNng, in Chieago 
Daily News. 


CIVIC BODIES CONFER ON BETTER HOUSING 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 30.—There is being 
held here this week an important conference in the 
interest of improved housing conditions, under the 
auspices of the Des Moines Better Housing Asso- 
ciation and the Federated Women’s Clubs, Bleeker 
Maquette, secretary of the Cincinnati Housing As- 
sociation, spoke Monday noon before the Retail 
Merchants’ Association; Tuesday afternoon be- 
fore the women’s clubs; Tuesday evening before 
the annual meeting of the Better Housing associa- 
tions and on Thursday evening addressed the mem- 
bers of the State legislature. In his addresses he 
said that a study of all large cities shows that 
tuberculosis, immorality and bad citizenship are 
fruits of the congested and badly housed dis- 
tricts. He enlarged upon the fact that the war 
has emphasized these results, as it was found that 
a large number of men were unfit for military duty 
because of living in insanitary homes. He urged 
his hearers not to stop their efforts until every 
family is living in a good, sanitary home, and said 
that the old, unfit tenements should be recon- 
structed or abolished. He commended the citizens 
of Des Moines because they are much better sit- 
uated in that respect than are the larger cities of 
the East and urged them to take the matter in 
hand now in the early stages of the city’s develop- 
ment and make it a city of comfortable and sani- 
tary homes. 

Interest in the subject of better housing is 
State-wide. The legislature is now in session, and 
in his annual message the governor has recom- 
mended the enactment of sanitary housing legis- 
lation. 
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WOULD EDUCATE ON LUMBER PRICE TREND 


Buyers and: Home Builders to Be Enlightened— 
the Arguments Offered 


Graxp Rapips, Micu., Jan. 27.—R. L. Byers, of- 
fice manager of the Marquette Lumber Co., has 
started a ‘‘campaign of education’’ for prospective 
lumber buyers and home builders, The campaign 
is to be waged thru the newspapers, ana by direct 
appeal to buyers. Mr. Byers undertakes to tell why 
the cost of lumber will not drop in price. He does 
so in the following language: 


There seems to be a prevailing, but erroneous, belief 
among a great many people that the lumber market is 
due for a slump in prices. Speaking generally, I do 
not think there is any line of business that otherwise 
well informed men are so weak on as the current price 
of lumber and the reason therefor, Perhaps a large 
mart of this lack of understanding is the fault of the 
umbermen themselves. For this reason: 

You pick up any daily paper and on the stock and 
market page you find the prevailing prices on stocks, 
bonds, grain, livestock, foodstuffs and, in fact, almost 
anything but lumber. Any sharp advance in price 
Is explained at once and any slight advance from day 
to day is accepted without comment. People are kept 
informed and when they go to make a_ purchase 
ofttimes pay 75 te 100 percent advance over pre-war 
prices without a murmur. Now if that same person 
were asked 30 percent advance in lumber over the 
price he paid four years ago he would be very apt to 
form the opinion that lumber prices were exorbitant, 
when if the situation were explained to him and an 
alyzed he would see such was not the case, 

Many times customers come into the office and ask 
the price of some stock and have remarked: “Why, 
when | was a boy, I could get good Michigan white 
pine for what you now ash for hemlock,” 

So, in a nutshell, the lumber dealer today is held 
up to unjust criticisms and forced to contend with 
predictions of false prophets as to future prices. 

Here are a few comparisons published in the 
AMERICAN LUMEERMAN which are beyond dispute, as 





timber and turpentine taken by the company. Dur- 
ing the trial in the lower court Mr. Kirby testified 
that a higher price was paid for the land than 
for lands similarly situated at the time of pur- 
chase. 

The land, known as public school land, is all in 
eight east Texas counties in the heart of the south- 
ern pine district. The suit was based on a statute 
prohibiting any one person from acquiring title to 
more than four sections of school lands, Another 
statute, however, removes all limitations as to own- 
ership with reference to timber lands. 

The decision is of importance to many owners 
of large timber tracts in Texas. 





RETAILERS TOUR BEAVER BOARD MILL 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 28.—At the close of the 
recent convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York about 150 
members and their wives were taken in automobiles 
to the fiber mill of the Beaver Board Companies un- 
der direction of guides. Thruout the plant large 
placards were placed at different points of interest 
with numbers which referred to booklets with which 
the visitors were supplied upon entering the mill. 
The booklets contained a detailed description of 
each step in the manufacture of beaver board, so 
that each guest might understand the process and 
act as his own guide. The retailers asked many 
questions of the guides, apparently desiring com- 
prehensive information so that they could explain 
to their trade at home. 

After the tour of inspection, the visitors were 
photographed. Copies of the picture may be ob- 
tained by applying to the advertising manager of 
the Beaver Board Companies. Returning to Buf- 
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by ‘the bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, they taking the year 1913 
as a basis. ‘They show in percentages the increased 
values as follows: 
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Lumber and building material................. 43% 

This is positive evidence that lumber is comparatively 
cheaper today than in the past. Also, there is less 
chance according to these statistics for lumber to be- 
come cheaper, op account of a less advance than any 
other commodity, and should there be a lowering in 
value it will atiect all proportionately and the con- 
sumer will not be so well equipped to build as at the 
present time. 

Now for the reason of this 43% advance: 

Labor, which we need not dwell on further, 

2. Government demand. 

8. Advance in freight rates. 

4, Curtailment of shipping facilities, 

5. Increased hauling of the raw material from the 
stump to mill necessitated by the further clearing up of 
the forest, 

6. Increased overhead expense, such as coal, machin- 
ery, oils, belting and, in fact, everything pertaining to 
the manufacture of lumber. 

“But the war is over now,” some say, “and in a few 
months lumber will have to come down.” 

At present the stock of dry lumber on hand at the 
mills is the smallest in years. If we take into consid- 
eration that stock is not salable till it is from six 
months to a year from the stump—meaning that it is 
allowed to air-dry that length of time—there would 
be no chance of a drop in price for months even if 
there was no demand at all, simply because it is not 
ready for the market. 

In conclusion, let me make this prediction: lumber, 
the only article Uncle Sam says is comparatively 
cheaper today than in 1913, will not come down in 
price, because it is not high. 

If you contemplate building do it this year, for it is 
better to be the safe owner of a new house than a 
sorry renter of an old one. 


KIRBY LAND LITIGATION RESULT IMPORTANT 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 27.—The title to 88,000 
acres of timber and cut-over land acquired by John 
H. Kirby when he organized the Kirby Lumber Co. 
and now owned by the Houston Oil Co. was up- 
held by the supreme court of the State of Texas 
in a decision which terminated litigation of over 
six years, 

The State brought suit to recover the land and 
sought to collect millions of dollars in damages for 
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NEW YORK RETAILERS WHO WERE GUESTS OF THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES AT INSPECTION OF FIBER MILL, THOROLD, ONT. 


they are taken from the reports issued in October, 1918, 





MANUFACTURERS TO BRAND ALL PRODUCTS 


Company’s House Organ So Announces—To 
Advertise Service and Reliability 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The announcement 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. of its new policy of 
branding every piece of its product with the com- 
pany’s trade mark was the most interesting piece 
of news the lumber trade here has had for a long 
time. The announcement to the local lumber trade 
was made thru The Log, the new house organ of 
the Long-Bell company, which also is an innova- 
tion in the lumber trade. No. 1, Vol. I, of The Log 
is as handsome a publication as any house organ in 
the country. It is printed on heavy coated paper, 
with a cover of heavy brown paper and a pretty 
forest scene for its title page. It is to be issued 
monthly and is, as President Long’s foreword says, 
designed for a time when the Long-Bell family 
‘*had grown so large that we could no longer sit 
together at the table and gossip, exchange ideas 
and talk shop.’?’ 

In telling of the new policy of the company in 
branding every stick of its annual output of 550,- 
000,000 feet The Log says that the idea is not new, 
but that it has been contemplated for more than 
ten years, awaiting only a device that would enable 
the branding to be done automatically and economic- 
ally. Several processes were tried but failed. 
Finally J. G. McDonough of Eau Claire, Wis., 
brought out a patent two years ago and this has 
been adapted to the company’s needs. In adopting 
this process and policy, The Log says, the Long- 
Bell company ‘‘will cease to be a middle West 
lumber concern * * * and will become a na- 
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falo by way of Niagara Falls, the party was en- 
tertained by the Beaver Board Companies at a 
banquet at the Iroquois Hotel. The advertising 
manager spoke for the president of the companies, 
who had just left for Kurope to direct the recon- 
struction of their European holdings. 

Many of the retailers took advantage of the 
companies’ invitation to stay over a day and in- 
spect the concern’s finishing plant at Buffalo. 





START NEW SOUTHERN PINE CONCERN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan, 28.—A new wholesale south- 
ern pine concern is to be established in St. Louis 
about Feb. 15. This will be the Hess Lumber Co., 
which will have offices in the Wright Building. 
The head of the company will be Al Hess, who has 
been connected with the Boeckeler Lumber Co. for 
the last seven and a half years, Previously he 
was connected with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 





GOVERNMENT SPRUCE PLANT NEARS ITS END 


PORTLAND, OrE., Jan, 25.—The sales department 
of the Spruce Production Corporation is going out 
of business and the representatives in the East 
have been called in. On Tuesday the lumber at 
the big cut up plant and at other mills will be sold 
to the highest bidders, and on Feb. 15 bids will be 
opened for the machinery and equipment, of which 
there are great quantities. 

Capt. Thor W. Sanborn, who organized the sales 
department, has returned to civilian life and is 
back in Kansas City, whence he came to Portland 
to aid the Government in its airplane production 
program, and during the next few days the follow- 
ing lumbermen who have acted as salesmen will be 
released: Capt. T. B. Lawrence, Lieut. W. T. Os- 
good, Lieut. C. F, Sullivan, Lieut. V. D. Mahoney, 
Lieut. J. J. Mulowney and Lieut. John F. McGov- 
ern. 


Lieut. A. D. MeDonald and Lieut. A. M. Page 
will remain in charge of the sales department here 
till all of its affairs have been wound up. 








tional institution.’’ The announcement continues: 


This firm is going before the lumber consumers of 
all America in an advertising campaign that will de- 
mand recognition of the quality of ils product, its 
service and its reliability in a manner never before 
attempted in the lumber trade, 

Lumber has never before been advertised nationally 
by an individual concern. Lumber has never before 
been stamped with a trade mark by an individual con- 
cern, ‘To be sure, some kinds of specialty lumber have 
been advertised and some specialty kinds have been 
labeled, but never before has a lumber tirm undertaken 
to put its “name on every piece’ to tell the world who 
made it, who stands behind it. Lumber is to be no 
longer “just lumber”! 


The Long-Bell company has no doubt that its 
huge outlay for advertising will pay. <A little ex- 
perience of the company in that line is told about 
in The Log: 

When arrangements were first made for the manu- 
facture and sale of the posts we had no idea but what 
our forty yellow pine salesmen could easily sell our 
product to the yards and that the yards would handle 
the educating of the farmers and distribute our posts 
among them. 

After some six months’ effort to sell in this way, 
during which time we accumulated a stock of about 
five hundred thousand posts and sold only about four 
cars, we realized that the dealer was afraid to stock 
a post that must retail at about 40 percent more than 
he was accustomed to obtain for posts regardless of our 
statements that our posts would outlast four such as 
he was then handling. This showed us that we must 
tell the farmers of the merits and economy of the 
posts and create a demand on the dealers. 

Thru our farm paper advertising we were not long 
in accumulating many inquiries, which, when followed 
up personally by our representatives, resulted in many 
sales to dealers and in most cases a sale for the dealer 
to the farmer that had made inquiry of us. We have 
been able to trace almost every new sale directly to 
some form of our advertising. 

We now have these posts in about eleven hundred 
yards, 

OBA LLL LI ILI II ISS 


THE DECEMBER issue of The Travelers Standard, 
the monthly publication of the engineering and in- 
spection division of the Travelers’ Indemnity Co., 
of Hartford, Conn., is devoted to a discussion of 
‘*Women in Industry,’’ and reviews this subject 
quite thoroly with a considerable number of 
photographs secured from the British ministry of 
munitions. One of these illustrations shows a 
woman operating a fret-saw with which she is saw- 
ing holes in the center ribs of airplane wings for 
the purpose of lightening them. 
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WOOD AUXILIARY SAILERS MAKE GOOD 


Economical Construction and Operation Claimed 
—Big Demand for This Type Predicted 


New Or.EANS, LA., Jan. 27.—Now that the talk 
is of ships and more ships and the censorship has 
been lifted on shipbuilding activities, some very 
interesting details of the new type auxliary ‘‘ wind- 
jammers’’ building in Gulf coast shipyards are be- 
ing given out. These vessels are four and five 
masted all-wooden schooners and barkentines rang- 
ing from 1,200 to 8,500 tons and equipped with 
Diesel type oil-burning engines to supplement their 
sail-power. Origin of the new type is credited to 
Henry Piaggio, the Gulfport (Miss.) exporter who 
developed during the war what is perhaps the larg- 
est shipbuilding industry on the Gulf coast, with 
yards at Orange and Beaumont, Tex., and Pasea- 
goula, Miss. Mr. Piaggio turned shipbuilder at 
the instance of the Italian Government, which he 
served as vice consul at Gulfport, and which com- 
misioned him to purchase ‘‘ships and more ships’’ 
when the shortage of ocean tonnage began to be 
acute. About that time everybody was buying so 
Mr. Piaggio turned to building. 

There are many auxiliary fishing schooners in 
Gulf waters, small coasting vessels that manage to 
get where they are going regardless of winds, weath- 
er and current. Mr. Piaggio began to figure on the 
construction of auxiliary windjammers of much 
larger capacity, for ocean commerce. With the 
help of experienced seafaring men and expert de- 
signers he worked out his plans and established his 
yards, backed, it is understood, by the Italian 
Government. Eight of these vessels have been built 
for Italian Government account and contracts have 
been let for thirty-six others for private owners 
and for the American merchant marine. Other 
yards are engaging in construction of vessels of 
similar type. Their practical value, questioned at 
the start in some quarters, is said to have been dem- 
onstrated. The City of Gulfport, which loaded and 
cleared for Genoa during war time with a war-time 
cargo, averaged twelve knots on the voyage over, 
it is claimed. Passing Gibraltar she found several 
steamers under convoy preparing for the Mediter- 
ranean journey and her skipper asked permission 
to join the convoy. The request was refused on 
the ground that a windjammer could not keep the 
pace. Leaving ‘‘Gib’’ some hours after the con- 
voy sailed, the City of Gulfport was at the wharf 
in Genoa discharging cargo when the convoyed 
steamers arrived. On thé return voyage the vessel 
is said to have averaged sixteen knots for days 
at a time. 

These auxiliary sailing vessels can be built and 
operated economically, it is claimed, even in peace 
time competition. In addition to the thirty-six for 
which contracts have been let to the Piaggio yards 
other Gulf yards are turning out craft to be 
schooner and barkentine rigged with auxiliary mo- 
tors, and some of the enthusiasts predict that the 
demand for vessels of this type will be great enough 
to continue the operation of Gulf shipyards which 
have been building Ferris-type wooden steamships. 





CHANGE IN PERSONNEL OF ILLINOIS CONCERN 

Decatur, Iuu., Jan. 28.—By the recent sale of 
D. A. Heidlebaugh’s interest in the Decatur Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. to J. L. Kitchen the latter 
becomes the second largest stockholder in the com- 
pany. Mr. Heidlebaugh disposed of 112 shares 
that he held and the purchase price is said to have 
been $40,915. Mr. Heidlebaugh is leaving the com- 
pany entirely but has no immediate plans for the 
future, expecting, however, to remain in Deeatur. 
He was in the lumber business at Blue Mound for 
eight years, and then went to Iowa, where he was 
in the business for two years. About eight years 
ago he came to Decatur and bought out the interest 
of Harry Prescott in the Decatur Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of which he has since been treasurer. 

At the annual election of officers on Friday, Jan. 
24, the following were chosen: President, T. V. 
Jones; vice president, J. L. Kitchen; secretary, A. 
8S. Knouff; assistant secretary, C. M. Jones; treas- 
urer, W. L. Hull. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR RETURNED FIGHTERS 


BELLINGHAM, WasuH., Jan. 25.—Bellingham’s 
community labor board this week initiated a move- 
ment in this State intended to result in the pay- 
ment of a bonus of $300 to every discharged sol- 
dier and sailor, to be effective from Nov. 15, 1918. 
Resolutions were adopted by the board to this ef- 
fect and telegrams were dispatched to Governor 
Lister, asking him to request the State legislature 
to memorialize Congress to that end. The tele- 
grams were sent after a meeting of the board which 
was attended by Lawrence Wood, Federal employ- 
ment director in this State, and were signed by 
Mr. Wood, the members of the board, which in- 





clude Vice President J. J. Donovan of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, and E. B.’ Deming, presi- 
dent of the Pacific American Fisheries, Govern- 
ment steamship builders, and by Mayor J. A. Sells. 
The legislature acted favorably on the telegram 
almost immediately after the governor acquainted 
it with the board’s desire. The board’s resolu- 
tions ask that each discharged soldier, sailor or 
marine receive back pay immediately. 





SPRUCE LOGGING EQUIPMENT TO BE SOLD 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 25.—On Feb. 15 bids will 
be opened by the sales board of the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation in the Yeon Build- 
ing, for perhaps the largest amount of logging and 
lumber manufacturing and transporation machin- 
ery and equipment ever offered. It ineludes 
everything from locomotives to flivvers. Pro- 
posals may be accepted on all or portions of the 
property offered for sale. A complete catalog may 
be obtained by addressing the sales board of the 
Spruce Production Corporation in the Yeon Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore. Practically all the property 
has been assembled at Vancouver, Wash. 





WILL REPRESENT ONTARIO INTERESTS ABROAD 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan, 28.—A meeting of the com- 
mittee appointed to select a representative of the 
lumber manufacturers of Ontario to act for them 
in Great Britain in connection with the export 





A. C, MANBERT, TORONTO, ONT. ; 
Appointed Foreign Representative Ontario Lumber 
Manufacturers 


market there for Ontario timber and lumber was 
held in Toronto today for the purpose of taking 
final steps in connection with the appointment. 
The position was offered last week to A. C. Man- 
bert, of the Canadian General Lumber Co., all the 
representatives of the industry being agreed that 
he is the best man available. Mr. Manbert gave 
the matter his careful thought for several days 
before coming to the conclusion that it would be 
possible for him to accept the position. At the 
meeting today the committee was advised that Mr. 
Manbert would be able to accept the position, 

While a definite announcement has not yet been 
made, it is known that Mr. Manbert will be the 
representative and that as soon as he can make 
the necessary personal arrangements he will pro- 
ceed to Great Britain to begin the work. He will 
be given an absolutely free hand to promote the 
interests of the Ontario lumber industry. Mr. 
Manbert expects to leave for England about the 
last of February. 





MAKES CHANGE IN SALES ARRANGEMENTS 


Houston, Trex., Jan, 27.—Announcement has 
just been made that the R. W. Wier Lumber Co. 
has taken over the sales of the Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co, and will handle the latter’s output ex- 
clusively. 

J. E. Dodd, formerly of Mobile, Ala., and one 
of the best known members of the fraternity in this 
section has been engaged as sales manager. Mr. 
Dodd has been connected with the Kirby Lumber 
Co. He will make his headquarters in Houston. 

The Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. recently com- 
pleted its modern plant at Wiergate, where it has 
access to one of the largest areas of longleaf pine 
in the South. The plant has been in operation for 
several weeks and is furnishing ship timbers in 
large quantities. 


DISMANTLING OF MILL AROUSES CITIZENS’ IRE 


Want Big Government Spruce Plant Held Intact 
—Protest Lodged With War Department 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—Something worse than 
the dismantling of the Siems-Carey enterprises in 
the spruce belt is happening to Port Angeles, gate- 
way to the Olympic Peninsula. Citizens are tre- 
mendously disturbed over what they call the ‘‘ junk- 
ing’’ of the big spruce mill near the town, which 
was nearing completion at the close of the war 
with a theoretical output of from 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 feet a day. The worst feature is that the citi- 
zens donated the site for the mill, at a cost of 
about $36,000. 

The Siems-Carey Corporation is no longer on the 
scene. It has been reduced to a memory. But the 
War Department is strongly in evidence; and it is 
against this arm of the Government that the ire of 
citizens is directed. They have assurances from 
official Washington that everything is in order and 
that nothing is happening; but they also have the 
testimony of their own eyes that the big mill is 
being systematically gutted. In consequence the 
townspeople have appealed to Senator Miles Poin- 
dexter, and he in turn has placed the matter before 
the War Department. Their request is that the 
property be held intact, and when finally disposed 
of that it be sold as a unit. The mill was built 
under the direction of Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, 
head of the spruce production division. 





SOUTHERN OPERATION IS REHABILITATED 


WeETUMPKA, ALA., Jan. 27.—Under the new 
name the Perrine Saw Mill Co. and under a com- 
plete change in management the plant of the Coosa 
Mill Co., formerly the Ensign Yellow Pine Co., re- 
sumed operation Jan. 22 after being closed down 
sinee Dee, 1. 

The officers of the Perrine Saw Mill Co. are as 
follows: President, Joseph M. Perrine; vice presi- 
dent, W. G. Frost; secretary, Judge E. G. Adams; 
treasurer, F, 8. Davis, jr. 

Extensive improvements are to be made to the 
plant, both in the logging and milling departments. 
A new log pond will give capacity for a large re- 
serve supply of logs and a new cable will be swung 
across the Coosa River, this being the method of 
transferring the logs from the terminus of the 
logging railroad to the mill. 

The company owns a large tract of southern pine 
timber which is especially adapted to the railroad. 
and export trade. 





WHOLESALE CONCERN OPENS IN DENVER 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 25.—A new wholesale con- 
cern’ has entered the field in Denver, organized by 
Charles A. Bean and T. C. Rewick, both men of 
experience in the lumber field. The new concern 
is the Interstate Lumber Co. and it will conduct a 
general wholesale lumber business with headquar- 
ters in Denver. Charles A. Bean was with the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
for the last four years, and during the last year 
has had charge of that company’s jobbing depart- 
ments, handling fir lumber, western pine, white 
pine, posts ete. He has had a wide experience 
among western mills. Mr. Rewick was for sixteen 
years connected with the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co. at Lincoln, Neb., the last ten years occupying 
the position of assistant general manager of the 
company’s Nebraska business. As this consisted 
of sixteen retail yards and an extensive, wholesale 
department, Mr. Rewick’s experience has been com- 
prehensive. As both men are widely acquainted 
with the trade in their territory, the new company 
starts out under promising auspices, 





LOG OUTPUT AND TIMBER SALES DETAILED 


VANcouvER, B. C., Jan. 25.—Logs scaled in 
November amounted to 137,347,217 feet, which” is 
a decrease as compared with the amount for the 
corresponding month in 1917, when the figure was 
144,283,620 feet. This brings the total for the 
first eleven months of 1918 to 1,617,037,197, feet, 
being an increase of 230,065,861 feet over the 
same period of the previous year, when the aggre- 
gate was 1,386,971,336 feet. The 1918 total for the 
first eleven months is in excess of the total for 
the whole of 1917. by about 37,000,000 feet, so that, 
with December to go, there will be a fair increase 
over the preceding year, tho not so large as was 
expected early in the season. 

Timber sales recorded by the provincial depart- 
ment in December were 9,303,000 feet timber; 52,- 
344 ties; 16,000 lineal feet poles and piling; 10,000 
posts; 2,650 cords bolts; with an estimated value 
of $23,196. For the same month in 1917 the value 
of the sales was $23,410, the corresponding amounts 
showing that the prices in 1918 were higher. 
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(Left) The main highway across the Chemin des Dames. (Right) Remains of Coucy-le-Chateau in Aisne—Group of trees that have escaped serious damage 











A French officer in the zone of the interior has 
been described as ‘‘a man who has been dec- 
orated and who asks for more bread.’’ Judging 
from our own experience, an American officer 
in the former French war zone might be described 
as ‘‘a man who has not been decorated and who 
asks for a place to sleep.’’ If you go from Paris 
to Noyon and to such centers of fighting as 
Coucy-le-Chateau, La Fere, St. Gobain, Farniers, 
Chauny or Anize-le-Chateau without a chuck 
wagon and a bed it is like going to the Canon 
de Chelly, in the Navajo Indian reservation, ex- 
pecting to find a Ritz Hotel. And for my part, I 
would choose the Canon de Chelly, because you 


Damage to French Forests 


[By T. 8. Woolsey Jr., Major Engineers, Forestry Section, A. E. F.| 


and fuel for all at a time when transport was 
needed for troops, food and munitions. And on 
the defensive they provided cover for the troops 
and artillery. Without such forests as Compiegne 
and Villers-Cotterets, Paris itself might have 
been destroyed. 

No exact reconnaissance of damage has been 
made by the French Government but a prelim- 
inary estimate made in November, 1918, sum- 
marizes the loss to the French forests as follows: 

Cubic meters Board feet 

A. French and allied war 
exploitations ...... 40,000,000 
B. German confiscation... 7,000,000 
C. Destroyed by operations 6,000,000 


10,000,000,000 
1,750,000,000 
1,500,000,000 








of standing saw timber in standards, some 2,000 
logs, a narrow gage railway system which the 
Boche could not spare to transport or time to take 
with him, and some broken down coppice, every- 
thing of fuel value having been cut. Curiously 
enough, the stumps of the standards are cut 16 
to 24 inches high (a waste of 12 to 20 inches ac- 
cording to European standards) whereas the tops 
and branches have been cleaned up and hardly a 
remnant remains. To restore this forest to its 
pre-war production will require at least 150 years. 
There will be no real saw timber fellings until the 
year 2050 or later. Saw timber at isolated mills 
of great military importance has been literally 

















(Left) Remains of forest ranger’s house in Coucy Forest—Mine crater in foreground. (Center) Interior shell fire damage in forest of Coucy. (Right) 
Hill forest north of Compeigne with barbed wire entanglements in foreground. 


would find sunshine and dry wood while in the 
devastated zones you would find mud, tumbled- 
down houses, shell holes, rusty barbed wire and 
tangled forests made gloomy by fog and rain. If 
Bunyan could have seen abandoned war roads, he 
would have revised his ‘‘Slough of Despond.’’ 
He could have depicted the crossing of the ways, 
blocked by mine craters, as an end of everything. 

French forests have paid their toll in dead and 
wounded and have played an important role in 
winning the fight. Without their aid the war 
might have been lost; they supplied lumber for 
barracks, stakes for barbed wire entanglements, 
planks for artillery ways and bridges, ties for 
railroads, poles for the telephone and telegraph 


This reaches a stupendous grand total of 53,- 
000,000 cubic meters, or 13,250,000,000 feet board 
measure, estimated to mean an annual deficit of 
1,000,000 eubie meters or 250,000,000 feet board 
measure. If it should take a hundred years to 
repair this damage, the direct and indirect loss 
would reach 2,000,000,000 frances—and some of the 
ground will never be reclaimed, except at prohibi- 
tive cost. Therefore the Boche must pay by re- 
turning to France (and Belgium) the wood prod- 
ucts they have destroyed or confiscated. 

Take a few examples: In 1914 the Forest of 
Andigny (Aisne) contained 1,418 hectares (3,515 
acres) of splendid coppice under standards. To- 
day there remains perhaps 50 hectares (124 acres) 


razed to the ground. Nothing but stubs remain. 
Where there were superb chateaus with stately 
parks of beech, oak and fir there is today a tum- 
ble of stones and brick with a few woebegone 
derelicts of trees. A forest damaged by inten- 
sive shell fire looks like a southern cypress swamp 
after the pull boat has finished its destruction. 
Even in great forests like Coucy and St. Go- 
bain, near Laon (Aisne), more than half the 
growing stock is a total loss. Strips of fine high 
forest have been felled to serve as zones of pro- 
tection against infantry attack. Selected trees 
have been manufactured into material for mili 
tary operations, and over large areas almost every 
tree left standing has been sprinkled with iron— 








(Left) What an Aisne woodlot looked like after heavy shell fire. 
village forest near Anizy-le-Chateau in Aisne. 








(Center) Damage to young beech stand in forest of Coucy. (Right) Remnants of a 
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making manufacture dangerous and inefficient. 

The salvage of thes¢ forests is made difficult 
because: 

Branch line railroads must be rebuilt and 
bridges costing thousands of dollars replaced. 
The roads must be repaired. At important cross- 
roads there are often mine craters 30 feet deep 
and 40 to 50 feet in diameter; camps for workmen 
must be built where formerly men could be bil- 
leted; logs felled for defensive purposes are 
often partly rotten and will require careful saw- 
ing to avoid waste; standing timber damaged by 
shell fire means changing saws 15 to 20 times a 
day and the normal production is reduced 50 
percent or more; sawmills and equipment must 
be replaced; after the salvage of the standing 
trees, the forests themselves must be regener- 
ated. In normal times, French forests are usually 
reproduced naturally. After these abnormal ‘‘im- 
provements,’’ felling, sawing or planting will be 
necessary over considerable areas—difficult or 
impracticable with the present cost of labor in 
France. There is large constructive work to be 
done and French forests deserve our assistance, 
for they have helped win our battle. 





FOREST CORPS’ FINE WORK IN FRANCE 

VANCcouvER, B. C., Jan. 25.—Interesting details 
of the work of the Forestry Corps in France have 
been received from Capt. E. B. McMaster, of 25th 
Co., Canadian Forestry Corps, who sends the fol- 
lowing record of timber operations by his company 


in Lucheux Forest, France, during the thirteen 
months between Oct. 29, 1917, and Nov. 29, 1918. 

The area of forest exploited was 2,150 acres, 
while the area of taillis (underbrush from 6 to 18 
years old) which was cut was 850 acres and yielded 
7,500 tons of brush products. 

Three thousand five hundred beech trees were 
felled, approximating 735,000 eubie feet. The 
lumber sawn totalled 7,000,000 feet, and the fuel 
wood collected, 14,000 cords. The fuel wood is all 
cut 1 metre (314 feet) long, and the total amount 
cut by the company during the thirteen months, if 
piled in one continuous pile 6 feet high, would 
extend 12 miles. The total products realized from 
this area amounted to 40,000 tons. 

The road planks would have been sufficient to 
construct a road 10 feet wide and 5 miles long, 
strong enough to bear heavy artillery over rough 
and broken ground. Enough hurdles and revetting 
to revet the front of a fire trench 200,000 yards 
long, were made, and the number of bundles of 
fascines totalled 57,000. 

During the big Hun drive of March and April, 
1918, the company made and delivered in two 
weeks nearly half a million pickets to erect wire 
entanglements. 





HIS VALOR RECOGNIZED 


WasuinetTon, D, C., Jan. 28.—Lynde Palmer, 
Washington agent of the Douglas Fir Export & 
Exploitation Co. and formerly Washington repre- 
sentative of the Fir Production Board, was made 


happy the other day by the receipt of advices from 
his nephew, Lieut. Roger Palmer of the French 
army, indicating that that young man, who is not 
yet of legal age, has been cited for conspicuous 
bravery. 

The elder Palmer is proud of the young man’s 
military record, and with good cause. When the 
United States entered the war young Palmer tried 
for the aviation section. Upon physical examina- 
tion it was discovered that an operation for ap- 
pendicitis had been badly performed. To over- 
come this objection the boy went straight to a hos- 
pital and had it done over again. 

Then he showed up for another examination and 
found to his surprise and profound disappointment 
that the sight of one eye differed materially from 
that of the other. This unhorsed him so far as 
flying was concerned. Not to be outdone, young 
Palmer arranged to go to France as an ambulance 
driver. In this work he made a splendid record 
and was shifted to ammunition trucks. 

After failing to land as a ‘‘regular soldier’’ in 
the American army he finally decided to try the 
Freneh. There his lucky star was with him and 
he succeeded in getting into the great French ar- 
tillery school. Completing the rigid course there, 
the boy was sent to the front and had hardly landed 
before he got into action and was cited by his 
eommander. 





A FELLOW prints a kiss on a girl’s cheeks, and 
then the next thing he knows he is looking at blue 
prints. Build a home. 





FEDERAL RULES FOR CROSS-TIE PRODUCTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—M. E. Towner, head 
of the forest products section of the Central Ad- 
visory Purchasing Committee, United States Rail- 
road Administration, in an address delivered at a 
conference of railroad tie producers from all parts 
of the country today outlined the cross-tie situation 
as follows: 


One of the first considerations in railroad con- 
struction or maintenance is the cross-tie. 

Necessarily the cross-tie must be and has been 
described in the form of a specification, which advises 
the producer as to what the railroads must have, and 
supplemented by instructions which guide the _ in- 
spection forces in their interpretation of the speci- 
fications. 

The specification and application thereof are the 
result of study on the part of the railroad engineer- 
ing forces and purchasing forces, first, as to the cross- 
tie which will furnish the best bearing surface in 
meeting the varied conditions of the roadbed; and, 
second, best subscribe to the possibilities of produc- 
tion. 

The protection of traffic is always a paramount 
issue—one in which the safety element must be dealt 
with. Not until unified operation of railroads took 
effect, could uniform specifications be adopted, and 
such adoption only took place after a most thoro 
canvass of the problems of actual standards neces- 
sary to meet traffic conditions effectively, with con- 
sideration given to possibilities of production. 

That simplification was accomplished is shown by 
the fact that the thirty odd sizes and shapes have 
been reduced to five, with the inclusion of every kind 
of wood generally used for cross-ties, and provides 
for such others as may suit local conditions, 

It is necessary that cross-ties be produced in grade 
and quantity to meet the actual railroad operating re- 
quirements, 

The cross-tie is so decidedly a factor in track se- 
curity or safety that to use ties in main line, made 
from poor wood or ill manufactured is to invite track 
deficiencies of a dangerous nature, and the rail bear- 
ing must be a source of protection against not only 
broken rail but uneven and dangerous track. The 
most serious consideration must be given to economy 
in maintenance cost, particularly in the average tie 
renewals per track mile per year, the average life of 
the untreated or treated tie affecting this cost and in 
turn determined by the character of tie used. Increas- 
ing the average year life of the tie will be a factor in 
determining the future supply as well as cost. 

Principles of Purchase 

1. No railroad under control of the director gen- 
eral may purchase ties on any railroad under his con- 
trol with which such road connects. 

The elimination of competition between railroads 
is generally agreed to be sound in purpose and prac- 
tice. 

2. Any railroad under the control of the director 
general may purchase ties on any railroad not under 
his control with which such railroad connects, Such 
purchase is made with full consideration of the inter- 
ests of the producing roads, 

3. The price shall be fixed on the various lines by 
the individual railroad companies, subject to ap- 
proval by the regional purchasing committee, and at 
such figures as will cause the production of a sufficient 
number of ties to meet the requirements of all the 
railroads. 

The question covers close study, accurate action, 
fairness to the producer as well as user, or to all 
factors involved in the actual production of cross- 
ties. The general lumber market itself as represented 
in the use of woods which go into cross-ties of neces- 
sity must be considered, altho the lumber market 
does not in all cases affect the tie price. Conditions 
of labor, materials etc., conditions of supply and 


demand, must and have entered into consideration. 
In the main cross-tie prices as offered by the Rail- 
road Administration at the present time are fully in 
accord with the factors above mentioned. 

There are two producing factors: 

(a) Those who own, manufacture and market their 
product direct to the user. 

(b) Those who not only buy stumpage but thru 
financing encourage the production of and make pos- 
sible the marketing of the product. 

4. Every railroad should endeavor to secure the 
maximum output of ties on its line, so that its own 
requirements can be met with the minimum amount of 
transportation. 

This question is one of organized effort and all roads 
should act along the same principles in the applica- 
tion of specifications, grading rules, office organization, 
and with field forces obtaining an accurate knowledge 
of the yearly line productivity, and conservation of 
resource, Owners or contractors, particularly those 
who have built up a_ considerable investment in 
stumpages, and also equipment which can be used 
advantageously must be carefully and fully considered. 

5. Ties on railroads which produce more than are 
needed for their own use should be transferred under 
the supervision of the regional committees to rail- 
roads on which a shortage exists. This injunction is 
being carried out and as possibilities of productivity 
are better described and known the demands involved 
in proper allocation of tie requirements for import- 
ing roads will be better met. 


Conservation 

The conservation of growing timber must be given 
the closest consideration and it not only means re- 
forestry in the planting of trees but more in the con- 
serving of growing trees in not cutting to the point 
of extermination in productive fields, which practice, 
unfortunately, has been followed in certain terri- 
tories to a very large extent, particularly in the pro- 
duction of ties which are known to be too small, and 
it is the intent of the specifications to discourage the 
cutting of trees which should not be cut but stump- 
age allowed to grow. 

It is a fact that on many railroads, particularly in 
the East, the tie productivity has fallen to a low 
point due to the cutting of timber, and any produc- 
tion might be quickly eliminated by the non-importa- 
tion of cross-ties and the continued cutting of the 
smaller trees. 

A further element of conservation will come in the 
extended use of treated cross-ties, which subject is 
being so arranged in practice of treatment and treat 
ing sources as to meet the situation. 

It is reported that one road thru the use of treat- 
ment ties has reduced its annual insertions from 
1,400,000 to 900,000, a saving of 500,000 ties and at 
least one-half a million dollars per year. 

Another element of conservation is in the use of 
all that comes out of a tree, for it will unquestionably 
be found that either the steam railroads or the elec- 
tric roads or the industrials can find ready use for all 
cross-ties legitimately produced along the lines as 
above indicated and, further, that the steam railroads 
can probably assist all concerned by taking up all 
ties offered. 

Cross-Tie Prices and Payment 

Again mentioning cross-tie prices and the criticism 
of same from some sources: Some of this criticism has 
been justifiable, taken note of, and adjustments made 
better to meet the actual conditions of value based on 
supply and demand and cost of production with full 
consideration to a proper profit to the manufacturer. 
So far as the payment for ties is concerned, the cash 
payment method is the only basis whereby equitable 
treatment can be afforded all producers. 

Specifications 
Again referring to specifications: It has been 


mentioned that if literally followed out the specifica- 
tions will be too severe, but a thoro understanding of 
what will be accepted under grading rules has not been 
found on the part of producers to work an undue 
hardship on them, especially when full consideration 
is given to the value of the cross-tie itself, and it is 
certain that the railroad engineering forces in agree- 
ing on the present specifications must be given some 
credence as to knowing what is essential and neces- 
sary. The interpretation by the administration in- 
spectors is very fast working toward a harmonious 
position of fair and uniform action. 


Application of Inspection Rules 


While it has been stated that the new specification 
has been applied to fies produced prior to the issuance 
of such specifications, we find that this has been 
done only in a very few cases, this action corrected 
and such ties as produced and on hand prior to such 
issuance taken up under the particular railroad speci- 
fications under which they were produced, and paid 
for accordingly. 


Use of Contractors 


It has been stated that the administration aims to 
eliminate the contractor, but such statement orig- 
inates not in the mind of the Railroad Administration, 
inasmuch as the administration men in charge have 
given their best effort and consideration to the Gov- 
ernment plan herein mentioned and have applied 
themselves strictly to the bringing forth of a described 
policy which can. be put into effect advantageously and 
with full consideration to sources of supply or pro 
ducing factors. 

If the plan eliminates anyone it can only be said 
that such elimination will be on account of practice 
followed which should not have been fostered even if 
the railroads had been a party to any particular de- 
velopment. It is not being found that contractors with 
actual property investments are being eliminated and 
as the problem is worked out it is shown that possi 
bilities of cross-tie production are being bettered and 
better contact established between the user and pro- 
ducer, using this term in its broadest sense. 

The purchase of cross-ties from whosoever offers 
them is not a principle that should be decried, for it 
has its basis in the very stability of American bus- 
iness methods; nor does it seem proper to build a wall 
between the producer and the user in the line of any 
organization which would not in its mode of operation 
be a stimulating factor or a necessary factor. Un- 
less contractors desire to go out of the business they 
are in it is our firm conviction that they will not 
need to lay down their business for another, There 
is not one factor of production in which, thru the 
element of personal contact, the railroad organiza 
tions should not be cognizant of, a party to, and an 
element in, for there is no excuse for any producing 
road not to know in detail its possibilities of pro- 
duction with protection of it, nor should the purchas- 
ing forces of any railroad eliminate themselves by 
lack of effort from a full and complete knowledge of 
the situation, and they should apply by direct contact 
and by effort those needful in their organization to 
the problem in such a manner as to obtain best re- 
sults and equitable treatment to all concerned. 

Taking all this into consideration, let us again 
emphasize the fact that it is not an elimination of 
individuals and companies from a business of years 
standing, but rather a coordination and harmonizing 
of the necessary organizations, including both sides of 
the question, in such a manner as shall produce and 
market a product with the least expense and the best 
return to all concerned. 

The railroads, whether under administration or in- 
dividual control, must prepare themselves to be a 
greater element or factor in the production and 
handling of cross-ties. . 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


RETAILERS TO MEET IN ST. LOUIS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—The executive com- 
mittee of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation will meet in St. Louis early in the week 
of Feb. 17. The call of Pres. John Comerford will 
be issued soon giving the exact date of the meet- 
ing, which is to be held here in line with the policy 
of the committee to assemble in various cities to 
get in close touch with the retailers thruout the 
country. The tentative program calls for bus- 
iness sessions and a dinner in the evening at the 
Missouri Athletic Association at which retailers 
will be present. It is likely that a meeting also 
will be held here of the trade relations committee 
of which J. A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis 
Lumber Co., is a member. Arrangements for the 
meeting are in the hands of Joseph O’Neil, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 





WILL STUDY RECONSTRUCTION 

[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 30.—A committee of 
five wholesale lumbermen headed by Louis Ger- 
main, jr., of Pittsburgh, who is head of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, 
will sail for France Feb. 14 on the liner La France. 
Other members of the party are John W. Turnbull, 
of Philadelphia, head of the export committee; 
George W. Driver, of Thomasville, Ga.; Ralph 
Souder, of Hallowell & Souder, Philadelphia; and 
Joseph E. Davies, counsel for the wholesalers’ 
bureau. The party will go to France to make a 
first hand study of reconstruction problems with 
particular reference to lumber and the probable 

needs of allied countries. 





GOVERNMENT SELLS ITS COAST LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
RayMonbD, WAsH., Jan. 29.—The Willapa Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased from the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation its entire stock of 
high grade spruce, fir and Port Orford cedar, Ar- 
rangements for the disposition of the lumber thru 
commercial channels will be announced in next 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





GOVERNMENT SALES FORCE ORGANIZED 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The details of the 
plan for the organization of the office of the di- 
rector of sales, War Department, are as follows: 

Under Director of Sales C. W. Hare is an as- 
sistant, E. C. Morse, who serves as chairman of the 
Board of Sales Review, comprising the following 
members besides Mr. Morse: Lieut.-Col. A. Lemar, 
Maj. W. M. Crunden, Col. Fred Glover, L. H. 
Hartmann, G. F. Woods, Capt. A. L. Mercer, Capt. 
T. 8. Schultz. Each of these members of the board 
is a division sales manager with the exception of 
Capt. Schultz, who is legal member on the board. 

Maj. Crunden will handle building material, in- 
cluding lumber, millwork, fire protection, water 
supply, fabricated steel, roofing, wall board, paints, 
cefrigeration, hardware, brick, cement, heating, 
nachine equipment and electrical equipment. 

Capt. Glover will supervise sales of trucks and 
motor equipment, including trucks, motors, motor- 
cycles, side cars and all surplus supplies and repair 
parts pertaining thereto, animal and hand drawn 
vehicles. 

Mr. Hartmann will handle quartermaster stores, 
including food, clothing, furniture, leather goods, 
rubber goods, rope, chain, paints, cots, horses, mules 
ete. 

Other members of the organization will have 
charge of the sales of other surplus material, these 
including iron and steel, ordnance supplies and a 
variety of articles. Machine tools furnish a large 
item. A considerable number of cranes are among 
the surplus material. The crane manufacturers 
have indicated a desire to codperate with the Gov- 
ernment, as have the lumbermen and representa- 
tives of other industries. 

A statement issued tonight by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States deals with the mat- 
ter in detail. Among other things it says: 

The Board of Sales Review has given clearance for 
the construction division to sell surplus building mate- 
rials at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., valued at annroxi- 


mately $867,000, including lumber, miscellaneous 
building materials, electrical equipment, hardware, 
heating material, plumbifig material, millwork and 


miscellaneous goods. These materials will be disposed 
of from time to time as demand requires in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Lumber to be sold thru producers in line with gen- 
eral agreement with them. 

Remainder of material to be sold in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1—Cash at auction. 

2—To highest bidder on sealed proposal on due pub- 


lic notice and in such market as the public interests 
require, 

3—At current market price if there is an estab- 
lished market for such property and current market 
quotations accompany the report of sale, or a current 
market price as determined by a board of appraisal. 

The latter method is the general method em- 
ployed by the construction division in most 
instances. 


BRITAIN IMPOSES IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 29.—The War Trade 
Board tonight issued a reassuring statement in 
connection with the announcement that the British 
Government will impose import restrictions gener- 
ally, beginning March 1. There has been talk of 
a trade war as the result of an announcement from 
London that the restrictions on a long list of com- 
modities would go back on March 1. It was heard 
today at the Shipping Board and elsewhere. In 
view of the recent cut in shipping rates by British 
ship owners it was but natural for Shipping Board 
officials to place an extreme construction on the 
announcement regarding import restrictions. The 
War Trade Board stated today upon advices from 
the American consul general in London: 

British import restrictions, which cover a wide range 
of commodities, will go into effect after March 1. 
Thereafter exporters of the specified commodities can 
ship to Great Britain only under a special import 
license. The commodities affected by this measure 
cover a wide range, extending all the way from essen- 
tials to what are commonly classed as luxuries. Among 
the latter are included such items as perfumery and 
toilet preparations, mouth organs and pictures, prints 
and engravings. But, on the other hand, this category 
also places import prohibitions upon such extremely 
essential articles as tools and machinery of all sorts 
for working in both metal and wood. 

The reasons for such action on the part of Great 
Britain are not hard to understand, nor do they re- 
quire anything in the nature of justification. For 
over four years Great Britain has been subject to the 
shock and strain of a war which not only required 
the sacrifice of life and intense human energy but 
which necessitated the most stringent economy, re- 
adjustment and the sacrifice of private business, It is 
not strange, therefore, that Great Britain should today 
wish to make every legitimate effort to keep her com- 
mercial and economic status from falling into chaos 
and instead to restore it to a state of equilibrium. 
In fact, to do anything else would be strange. 

As a natural result of such a normal, patriotic 
aspiration, in order to bring her own manufactures 
to a state of stability approaching that of prewar 
days Great Britain finds it necessary to impose such 
import restrictions for the time being as will permit 
her the opportunity to reéstablish domestic business 
conditions on a normal basis. The import restrictions 
being imposed by Great Britain are for such purposes 
and are not to be regarded as of a permanent nature. 
In making for the return of normal domestic condi- 
tions in Great Britain and for the social welfare of 
the empire such measures will tend toward economic 
and social stability thruout the associated govern- 
ments and this country, and such a tendency is today 
recognized as vitally necessary for the formation of a 
lasting and fundamentally sound peace, 

For the further information of exporters in the 
United States the War Trade Board announced to- 
day that the British import restrictions upon the 
admission of hides have been removed. The board 
stated that the British prohibition upon the im- 
portation into Great Britain of raw hides of all 
descriptions and weights have been removed. Deal- 
ings in raw hides are now freely authorized. 








ISSUES ORDERS AGAINST CONCERNS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has issued orders against eight 
lumber concerns caleulated to protect mail order 
lumber houses from annoyance by spurious letters 
asking prices, rates and other trade information. 
The commission ordered the following firms ‘‘ for- 
ever to cease and desist’? from writing or causing 
to be written such letters unless the connections of 
the writer are disclosed: Saint Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Goodridge-Call 
Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont.; 8. W. Lightner, 
St. Edward, Neb.; Central Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Atlas Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
P. Schertz & Co., Gibson City, Ill.; and Interior 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

At the same time, the commission dismissed its 
complaints against the following firms in the same 
case: Washburn-Merrick Ltmber Co., Bismarck, 
N. D.; J. H. Queal & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; In- 
ternational Lumber Co., International Falls, Minn. ; 
Superior Lumber & Coal Co., Osage, Iowa; James 
A. Smith Lumber Co., Osage, Iowa; Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Co., Fremont, Neb.; Walrath & Sherwood 
Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb.; Seward Lumber & Fuel 
Go., Seward, Neb.; Santa Barbara Lumber Co., 
Santa Barbara, Cal.; Reliance Lumber & Timber 
a _——— Wash., and J. C. Starkey, Pine City, 

ash. 


TO STANDARDIZE SAFETY WORK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Safety codes for 
the protection of men working in sawmills and 
woodworking plants are among the first to be care- 
fully studied by the Bureau of Standards and the 
working conditions service of the Department of 
Labor, with a view to bringing about uniformity. 
This announcement is made in a statement issued 
by the Department of Labor in connection with the 
recent conference at the Bureau of Standards par- 
ticipated in by representatives of the lumber and 
other leading industries and by Federal and State 
officials, 

Lumber and woodworking machinery do not head 
the list to be taken up, which includes a general 
study of plant arrangement, with regard to 
safety in the factory building, equipment ete., fire 
prevention and protection, cranes and derricks, con- 
veyors and conveying machinery, hydraulic ma- 
chinery, oil and gas engines, mechanical transmis- 
sion of power, head and eye protection for workers, 
textile machinery, general chemicals, explosives and 
rubber and composition goods. 





OBJECTIONS TO NEW LUMBER TARIFF 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan, 28.—Many objections were 
voiced at the hearing here today against the adop- 
tion of the proposed new tariff on lumber ship- 
ments submitted by J. D. Baird, traffic manager of 
the Northern Pacific Railway. According to the 
lumbermen, the new tariff would mean a loss to 
the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest or 
the lumber consumer of $1,500,000 annually. 


J. N. Teal appeared as attorney for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The purpose of 
the new tariff is the simplification of existing tar- 
iffs and harmonizing of minimum weights required 
of lumber shippers in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho with minimum weights required of shippers 
from California points. The proposed tariff was 
drafted by Mr. Baird at the suggestion of Portland 
and San Francisco district freight traffic commit- 
tees in compliance with an order of Edward Cham- 
bers, traffic director of the United States Railroad 
Administration, It provides for a zone system 
covering the eastern and middle western States, 
each State comprising a separate zone with fixed 
rates within its boundaries, Rates have been raised 
in some instances and lowered in others, the effort 
being to equalize charges and eliminate discrimi- 
nations. The rate to Kansas City, Omaha, and 
Missouri River points is decreased from 55 cents to 
53 cents and the rate to St. Paul, approximately 
the same distance, is increased from 50 cents to 53 
cents. Rates are lowered to all eastern States to 
an equality with charges to northeastern territory 
and other apparent benefits to the northwest lum- 
ber industry are provided. 

F’. W. Robinson, chairman of the Portland dis- 
trict freight traffic committee presided. Others of 
the Portland committee present were: W. D. Skin- 
ner, traffic manager Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
J. H. Lothrop, secretary Portland Traffic & Trans- 
portation Association; J. B. Campbell, secretary 
Spokane Merchants’ Association, and F. D. Bur- 
roughs, general freight agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, of Seattle. Seth Mann, Stephen 
Love and J. D. Luce, of the San Francisco district 
freight traflie committee, also attended. 


Mr, Baird, of St. Paul, author of the proposed 
tariff, was subjected to close cross questioning by 
Mr. Teal and other representatives of lumber in- 
terests. 

After the conference a similar meeting will be 
held in San Francisco. The proposed discontinu- 
ance of the milling in transit rate will be opposed 
on the ground that this rate conserves the shipping 
of waste. No recommendations affecting the tariff 
will be made by the traffic committee of the two 
districts until the persons interested have had 
opportunity to state objections, 


Lumbermen attending the hearing were: F. G. 
Donaldson, secretary, treasurer of the Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association; L. S. McIntyre, 
of Seattle, traflic manager, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association; A. Larsson, traffic expert for 
thirteen California lumber associations and com- 
panies; R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western 
Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Donald 
C, Conn, St, Paul, traffic manager of Shevlin inter- 
ests; A. W. Cooper, secretary, Western Pine Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; A. W. Wilson, 
traffic manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Pot- 
latch, Idaho; T. A. McCann, manager of the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Lumber Co., Bend; L. B. Stoddard, man- 
ager of W. H. Eccles Lumber Co., Baker; B. R. 
oo. -‘eieeael River Lumber Co., White Salmon 

istrict. 
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l. A Serious Discussion of Grades, 2. Considering the Best Market for This Particular Stock. 38. Showing Condition of “Stock on Hand.” One Year Ago 
10,000,000 Feet of Lumber Was Piled in This Space. 4. On the Steps of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co.'s Office, Charleston, S. C., Just Before the 
“Assault.” 

PICTORIAL PRESENTATION OF INCIDENTS ON INSPECTION TOUR MADE BY SALES FORCE OF THE SOUTHERN PINE SALES CORPORA- 

TION TO THE MILLS IT REPRESENTS. 





SOUTHERN PINE COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


STOCKS ON HAND DEC. 1, 1918—DEC. CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND DEC, 31, 1918. 




















204 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1918, 1917 AND 1916, BY MONTHS. 
| No. of On Hand December | December | Stocks on Hand 145 SAME MILLS 
| Mills December | | ut | Shipments December 31 : = ; SE 
56 | 394,027,992 | 121,582,439 | 132,592,018. 383,018,413 1918 | 1917 i 1916 
37 188,917,762 | 49,643,312 57,674,837 180,886,237 ala lets orl 
18 131,420,478 33,843,983 31,458,009 133,806,452 Months ‘ ; \ 
56 153,929,256 65,669, 160 62,176,174 157,422,242 Cut Shipments Cut Shipments || Cut | Shipments 
22 63,170,039 21,223,297 21,606,519 62,786,817 ; 
4 23,843,501 7,610,796 6,236,570 25,217,727 ; — 
5 20,962,509 7,704,170 8,439,485 20,227,194 eae 323,862, 826 335,839 BIB 372,028.339, 423,147,749 368,664, 106) 314,988,313 
I 6,618,807 624,328 1,050,414 | 6,192,721 February.........-..-- 325,776,691 321,607. 161 |, 336,333,737; 312.302,563|) 385,907,115]  298.334°057 
5 13,186,889 2,166,206 | 1,596,499 | 13,756,596 | ae Sane 347,662,243, 366,092,521 388,850,726, 364.460,655|| 437,184,145] 380,362,459 
: —| - , ae We 344,684.99) 391 167,054 356,396,976 353,008,020|| 411,841,742! 378,860,028 
204 996,077,233 | 310,067,691 | 322,830,525 983,314,399 WN sircivastcseapeaauaae 336,756,925, 391,334,244 | 413,121,482, 416,518,142] 405,440,783! 380,924,097 
; , : NR Gitins sasradtacennsmetieiciae 314,217,543) » 341,506,298! 373,227,197| 405,305,725] 376,226,352! 346,050,822 
December Shipmente were... Ba bihuyecusndas aoe wor pe a | > a aperepaipsere 338.312.177| 374,045,182 369.939.038 469,208,879 || 322,672,841| 330,796,881 
ecember Demand was............-.--.--- seneeene-= 59.00% " EES 338,742,558, 351,112.64 398 866,055 95,6 6 
Mocks. on Hand Dead. 1.289), = 12,762,834 Ft. August 742.5 1.112.642 2.055, 495,938,274 393,234,095, 438,714,285 


299,690,155| 300,923,621 364,046,012) 362.811,726 372,937,466, 352,926,480 
.. 64.59%, of Normal October Sp ea 269,073,967; 292,418,682 376,235,604, 343,204,341 393,411,219) 335,162,106 
55.25% of Normal eS ae 265,504,546, 304,408,311!) 362,701,403) 321,976.872|| 375,757,784) 346,904,329 
.. 67.24%, of Normal December aawen Re 255,517,090 273,723,109 306, 166, 104 313,771,817 343,788,340) 382,604,490 
77.257, of Normal 





Production for the month of December wa 
Orders for the month of December were. __. 
Shipments for the month of December were 





Stocks on Hand December 31st were 































aitaiads Ce 3,757,801,712 4,044,178,943 || 4.419912.673) 4,581.654,763 | 4,587.065,988 4,286,628,347 
RUNNING TIME FOR DECEMBER, 1918 5 ’ ! 
150 Mills reporting on running time for the month of December, 1918, report lost time as follows: p 
= Hours Satie. ---------Ppmgenting a lost capacity of nee} Feet Twelve Months 1918 Shipments were..._...............-.-----.----- won naneeesese+--107.62% of Production 
a ° Gil. caus « - = 39,679,000 “ : h Shi t . > x " 
“a tthe ie ae 210000 “* Twelve Months 1917 Shipments were... ... oe ncccerene ence seen sone ce nnce -----103.66% of Production 
4380 “ Other Causes..... e: = 35,622,000 “ Twelve Months 1916 Shipments were...................-.+----------+0++ iieutamuiaale 93.45% of Production 
525 “ Causes not given. . # — 3,474,000 “ 
ROE pa csicncacccodncnen bi es = 113,371,000 Feet 
47 Mills did not report on running time. 7 Mills not operating. EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1918 AND 1917 DECEMBER I. 1918. TO DECEMBER 3. 1918 
ne ae - — 180 MILLS ta ot - ie 
Stocks December | December Cut December Shipments | Stocks December 31 | YELLOW PINE i} 
No. | an _ . = 
Mills cin it ener rea an naa | FROM OTHER KINDS | TOTAL 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 | 1917 1918 } 1917 Lumber Timber | FEET 
| ' | | 
Sas CS ES WET RKEM Wikae RR a RR ESS ; Feet | % | Feet % | a a ee 
52 | 362,491,180, 454,697,835 112,787,403 25,931,040 128,449,254)1 27,816,038) 346,829,329 452,812,637 -— en Wms 
32 | 152,270,586, 182,623,633 42,629,439, 57,616,274) 50,602,813, 65,197,551] 144,297,212, 175,042,356 oO ee a 100 : 2,465,000 
16 | 122,864,848) 165,235,422) 30,245,595) 28,807.010) 28,110,621) 28,832,167 124,999,822 165,210,265 "=u ata ss 4,979 828 559 3.925.000 “41 | 8,904,828 
47 | 146,968,660) 227,900,624 61,642,285) 78,956,598) 58,472,251 78,304,388} 150,138,694 228,552,834 Pascagoula......... - ae 560,000 100.0 . | 560,000 
19 | 49,138,343) 69,741,500) 17,987,574) 26,778,648) 17,341,946) 22,732,384) 49,763,971! 73,787,764 Gulfport......--.-----------| _ 667,000 | 100.0 |} | 667,000 
3 | 20,382,097| 42,647,639) 6,067,542) 7,103,869) 4/981 061 | 8,486j119) 21,468,578 41 265 389 Ries Ghteane 2.568 266 100.0 |! | } ; 2,568,266 
5 20,962,509} 25,612,704) 7,704,170) 10,958,437) 8,439,485) 9.273792 20,227, 4 27,297 349 Tempe ie 1,508,000 100.0 | | } 1,508,000 
1] 6,618,807 9,451,893 624,328 1,497.81 1,050,414 899,019) 6.1 92,72 10 050 667 St. Andrews Bay 724,922 100.0 |i 724,922 
5 15,186,889 11,715,557, 2,166,206, 1,725,458! 1,596,499) 1,331,860 13,756,596) 12,109,155 Orenes PORE 570.000 100.0 { 570.000 
Set Oe mt Teatainn Tiexsteeanin Mbscsedas: —~-;——-- — a Beaumont 3,400,000 100.0 ! | 3,400,000 
igs 180 | 894,883,919 1, 189,626,807 oa ee 877,694,117)1, 186,128,636 Guns sites 350,000 1000 | 350,000 
4 Mills, | | a ‘ * ms | Sek RE onan ew 
no report 1917, 24) 101,193,314) 28,213,14 23,786,181 105,620,262 ; enero --| 17,793,016 ; 81.2) 3,925,000 18.8 || 21,718,016 
—— _* 204 | 996,077,233 ~ (310,067,691 322,830,525 | 983,314,399) Last Quarter October, Novem I 
"NOTE—*Agrees with totale of fret Statement. ber, December. ........- 40,231,401 | 867 6,500,000 13.3 | : 46,731,401 
December 1, 1918—Stocks on Hand less than same date 1917__......------- ~~ 294,742,888 Feet, or 24.787, Previously reported, Jul 7 i Ce a ne 
December 31, 1918—Stocks on Hand less than same date 1917......-.---- --308,434,519 Feet, or 26.00% ee eee | | | 
December, 1918—Cut less than Biosmabs, 1917...__. eam ~~ 57,520,605 Feet, or 16.95% August, September 26,232,643 | 100.0 ‘ 28,232,643 





Deeember, 1918—Shipments less than December, 1917.......-.---------- POET E 43,828,974 Feet, or 12.78% —_—__—— 
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PROMINENT LUMBERMAN TAKEN BY DEATH 


A very well known figure in the lumber world 
ceased his labors when Charles Fremont Latimer, of 
Ashland, Wis., suddenly passed away early Wednes- 
day morning, Jan. 29, at his apartment in the Ken- 
wood Hotel, Chicago, at an age of 62 years. 

Mr. Latimer was well known thruout Michigan 
and Wisconsin especially, not only as a lumberman 
with wide interests but also as a banker and cap- 
italist. His career as a banker began when he 
was but 14 years old, in the then rapidly growing 
lumber town of Muskegon, Mich. His first job in 
connection with a bank was when he found em- 
ployment in the office of T, J. Rand, the pioneer 
banker in that part of the State, scrubbing floors, 
carrying in wood and performing other functions 
of an office boy. But he soon was graduated into 
a clerkship, whereafter his advancement was rapid, 
until he was made paying teller in 1886. The bank 
in which he thus gained his early experience still 
operates, under the name of the National Lumber- 
men’s Bank, In the meanwhile, daily coming into 
contact with lumbermen, as was inevitable in an 
essentially lumber town, he grew more and more 
familiar with the lumber industry, and took a 
great liking to it. 

In 1886 he resigned from the National Lumber- 
men’s Bank and became cashier of the newly estab- 
lished Northern National Bank at Ashland, Wis., 
another flourishing lumber town. With lumbermen 
as his associates and backers here, and with his 
familiarity with the lumber business, especially 
from a banking standpoint, it was but a step for 
him to embark in the lumber business. Thus in 
1889 he began his practical lumber experience and 
in 1895 he organized the Ashland Lumber Co., with 


A. E. Cartier, one of the most prominent lumber- 
men on Lake Superior, as president and himself as 
secretary-treasurer. Four years later Mr. Latimer 
bought the interest of Mr. Cartier in the company 
and became its executive head. The company pur- 





THE LATE CHARLES F. LATIMER 


chased the Weed mill at Ashland, which, after an 
expenditure of more than $100,000 in improve- 
ments, became one of the most important lumber 
mills in the State, and this operation won for Mr. 
Latimer a wide reputation as one of the foremost 
of the old guard of white pine manufacturers in 
Wisconsin, 

But Mr. Latimer’s lumber connections did not 
end with the Ashland Lumber Co. He was inter- 
ested to a considerable extent in timber and many 
mills in many parts of the country, being director 
and vice president of the Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Co., of Mellen, Wis.; director and treasurer of the 
Peninsula Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore.; stock- 
holder in the Lyon Cypress Co., in Louisiana, in the 
West Coast Timber Co., of Oregon, and in the West 
Side Lumber Co., of Tuolumne, Cal., all manufac- 
turing concerns of first rank, as well as in many 
others of less importance. 

Altho at the time of his death not so active in 
lumber circles as of old, his lumbering activities 
were noteworthy and he remained an important fig- 
ure in the industry. He was president of the 
Northern National Bank at Ashland up to his 
death. 

He was born at Berlin, Wis., July 11, 1856, and 
in 1880 he married Mary Alice Nelson, who sur- 
vives him. He is also survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Ralph Venning, of Cleveland, Ohio; a son, 
Charles H. Latimer, of Muskegon, Mich.; his broth- 
ers, Dr. F. N. Latimer, of Ludington, Mich.; E. 
Storke Latimer, of Chicago, and Harry I. Latimer, 
of Mellen, Wis., and by a sister, Miss Emma J. 
Latimer, of Muskegon, Mich. 

Interment will be at Muskegon, Mich. 





AN HONORED VETERAN GOES TO HIS REWARD 


‘‘Tf I have my way, I want to remain in business 
as long as I live, and die right at the desk with my 
boots on,’’ said Charles B. Flinn, veteran Chicago 
lumberman and newly elected president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, on last Friday 
afternoon, Jan, 24. Within a few minutes Provi- 
dence granted his wish, Mr. Flinn being stricken 
and dying almost immediately. 

Mr. Flinn had spoken his wish to Capt. A. A. 
Henry, one of his business partners in the Metro- 
politan Lumber Co., who had just resumed his 
partnership work, having been mustered out of 
Government service a day or so previous. He and 
Mr. Flinn had been talking business matters and 
the conversation closed with the quoted remark. 
Then Mr. Flinn called his stenographer and started 
to dictate a letter to Herman H. Hettler concerning 
an association matter. He had hardly got started 
on the dictation when he was suddenly stricken. 
Before a physician could be summoned from the 
Fisher Building, across the street, Mr. Flinn had 
passed away. His death came as a distinct shock 
to the Chicago lumber fraternity, as he was beloved 
by every one in the trade. On:y on the day previous 
had the directors of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago elected him president of the organiza- 
tion for 1919, and he was supremely happy in his 
new honor. Despite his advanced age Mr, Flinn 
was one of the most active workers in the ranks of 
the Lumbermen’s Association and he was keenly so 
since the United States got into the war, as he was 
chairman of the war board of the association, which 
not only supervised Liberty loan subscriptions 
among local lumbermen but collections for the dif- 
ferent welfare funds. Mr. Flinn as chairman of 
the board gave most of his time in recent months 
to its work and he was justifiably proud of its 
wonderful record. 

Mr. Flinn, who was 72 years old, was one of the 
oldest lumbermen in point of service that the local 
industry possessed, having been identified with it 
shortly after coming to Chicago from Maine in 
1868. All during that time he took a keen interest 
in association matters and was always on the firing 
line when anything arose that threatened the local 
lumber organization. No one looked upon him as 
being a man of advanced years and daily he was 
one of the most interesting visitors at the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, where 
he always lunched at noon. He was a Civil War 
veteran who had a story to tell about those days 
when the Union was threatened and saved, but al- 
ways kept the part he played in it in the back- 
ground. He preferred to speak of conditions that 
then existed and compare them with conditions in 
this country while it was an ally in the war to 
save democracy for the world. 

The funeral of Mr. Flinn was held on Monday 
afternoon at the chapel in Oakwoods Cemetery. It 
was attended by more than fifty local lumbermen— 
veterans who had been in the trade with Mr. Flinn 
many years and including the younger men in the 





industry who had not known him so long, but who 
loved him for his character and his worth as a 
man and coworker in business. Following the serv- 
ices the remains were cremated and buried in the 
family lot where lay a daughter, who died many 
years ago. Mr. Flinn, who lived in Oak Park but 
spent most of his business life in Chicago, is sur- 
vived by his widow and sons, Frank B. Flinn, of 
Chicago, and Charles F, Flinn, of San Francisco, 
Cal. 

The services were in charge of Rev. Erwin Thomp- 
son, of the Park Central M. EK, Church, and com- 
rades of the Phil Sheridan Post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the post being the one at Oak 

ark of which Mr, Flinn was a member. Following 





THE LATE CHARLES B, FLINN 


the reading of a short passage from the Scriptures 
and a prayer by Rev. Thompson, W. F. Crummer 
and six other members of the Phil Sheridan Post 
assumed charge of the service. At the close of the 
G. A. R. ritual, Mr. Crummer read the war record 
of Mr. Flinn, which the latter had dictated for his 
son, Frank B. Flinn, who at the time the letter was 
written, three years ago, resided in Detroit. The 
letter read as follows: 

My Dear Son: I enlisted in Bangor, Me., in Sep- 
tember, 1863, at the age of 16. I was sent asa recruit 
to the 19th Maine regiment. This regiment was then 
serving in the second army corps of the Army of the 
Potomac, I went from Bangor by boat all the way to 
Alexandria, Va. There I rode on the flat cars loaded 
with hay and grain—the first ride I ever had on a 
railroad—and joined my regiment at Culpeper, Va. 

The regiment was lying in the field without tents; 
in fact, the whole army was in this condition at the 


time I joined. I slept in the open field under a blanket 
the first night and for many nights afterward before 
I had the luxury even of a small tent. The army 
started moving the day I joined the company and was 
on the move most of the time for two months, with 
very bad weather prevailing in October and November 
of ’63. Three weeks from the day I left Bangor I was 
in the battle of Bristo Station. At the beginning of 
the winter of ’63 and ’64—after the army had made its 
celebrated raid to Mine Run in the rain and mud—we 
went into winter quarters. There I had a sick spell for 
about three weeks but did not leave the regimental 
hospital. 

I served part of the winter of ’63 and ’64 in the 
provost guard, In the meantime, for some reason or 
other, the captain made me a corporal. The second 
day of May, 1864, the army moved across the Rapidan 
River, a small stream in Virginia, into the country 
where the Battle of the Wilderness was fought. On 
May 3 the company I was in had about one-half of its 
men killed and wounded and taken prisoners in a 
battle. Then the army moved by the left flank to 
Spotsylvania and fought there for twelve days; then 
another flank movement from the left took them to 
Cold Harbor. We were there for twelve days. Here 
I was in the celebrated charge of Gibbon’s division. 
General Gibbons being our division commander. This 
charge is said by some authors to be equal to General 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg. 

Being unable to break General Lee’s lines at either 
the Wilderness, Spotsylvania or Cold Harbor, our 
army took another flank movement by the left across 
the James River and marched for Petersburg. And 
history tells us that when we arrived at Petersburg 
we might have captured the town, but we waited two 
days for Lee’s army to get around and confront us 
again and then you know from history that the siege 
of Petersburg waged for about ten months and the 
works were never taken by assault; but Grant in 
creased his army and continued to move by the left 
flank and the enemy had to retreat. The movement on 
the left was continued and when General Lee’s army 
surrendered they were marching directly west. The 
Army of the Potomac had succeeded in cutting off 
their southern retreat. 

I was slightly wounded at Petersburg, June 28, 1864, 
and was away for a few weeks, returning to the com- 
pany and being made sergeant, never leaving it after 
that until Lee surrendered at Appomattox. After the 
surrender we marched back to Washington. On that 
march we made twenty miles a day. The roads were in 
fine condition and happier men never marched, as every 
step took them nearer home. I marched in the grand 
review with the Army of the Potomac down Pennsy! 
vania Avenue. After this review the regiment was 
mustered out so all of the early enlisted men in my 
regiment went home. The recruits of my regiment and 
those of several other Maine regiments were assembled 
and consolidated into the Ist Maine Heavy Artillery. 

I served in this regiment—Company K—during the 
summer of ’65 doing all kinds of soldier’s work around 
the City of Washington. In September, 1865, we were 
ordered to Bangor, Me., and mustered out, I having 
served just two years, 

I write this to you thinking, perhaps, if anyone 
should ask you where your father served and in what 
regiment you would not be able to tell them. If you will 
be kind enough to keep this you will always have some 
thing to refer to should you wish to do so. 


Following the G. A. R. service, Col. Henry 
Stephens, long time friend of Mr. Flinn, and him- 
self a veteran in the local lumber and box industry, 
spoke in behalf of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. His eulogy was as follows: 

In behalf of the Lumbermen’s Association, of which 
our departed friend was recently elected president, and 


in accordance with my own feelings, I come to express 
our deep sorrow at the side of this casket which holds 


(Concluded on Page 85.) 
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A SOUTHERN SPECIALIST WHO MAKES GOOD 


CorINTH, Miss., Jan. 27.—Not long ago the 
world began to declare that this is the age of 
specialists, and it was not long until in the realms 
of finance and the professions the specialist made 
a numerous appearance. Time and experience have 
demonstrated positively the virtue of specialization 
and in the lumber industry particularly may be 
found ample proof that it pays to specialize. 

At Corinth is a unique lumber specialist. He is 
Hubert F. Young, a specialist in the manufacture of 
short 2 x 4’s. His letter heads carry this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Hubert F. Young, Manufacturer of 
two by fours,’?’ and he lives up to it. He 
is not yet 30 years old; he started six years ago, 
on nothing, in the corner of another man’s office 
with a borrowed typewriter and today he is said 
to be the largest manufacturer of southern pine 
2 x 4’s in the South. It might be added that Mr. 
Young is happily married and the father of two 
children, a boy and a girl. 

Hubert F. Young inherited a liking for the lum- 
ber industry from his father, who was a pioneer 
Jumberman of Corinth, but educated himself for 
civil engineering, taking his course at Renssalaer 
Polytechnic at Renssalaer, N. Y. He worked at 
that for a time but the call of the piney woods was 
too strong and he heard it. Today he is chief own- 
er of 20,000 acres of southern pine stumpage and a 
stockholder in and general manager of four reg- 
ularly organized companies and the backer of nu- 
merous little mill operations. 

The principal operation of the interests with 
which Mr. Young is associated is the Horse Creek 
Lumber Co., operating on the Tennessee River at 


Dunean’s Landing, Tenn. Here Mr. Young has 
several portable sawmills and a modern planing mill 
with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. The Horse 
Creek Lumber Co. was organized by Mr. Young 
with George R. Hogg and C. J. Harris of the firm 
of Hogg-Harris, Fullerton Building, St. Louis, as 





HUBERT F. YOUNG, OF CORINTH, MISS. 


partners. The mill began operating early in 1917. 
Hogg-Harris acts as general sales agents. This 
company is backed by 20,000 acres of standing tim- 
ber particularly suited to the manufacture of 
2x 4’s. The planing mill is equipped with Hall & 
Brown machinery and every employee of the com- 
pany is a 2 x 4 specialist. 

All 2 x 4’s manufactured by the Horse Creek 
Lumber Co. are shipped by barge up the Tennessee 
River to Brookport, Il., just across the Ohio River 
from Paducah, and loaded at that point on cars 
for transportation to the great markets north of the 
Ohio. In this way practically the same rate as from 
Cairo applies, and as the company owns its own 
steamboat and six big barges the Horse Creek Lum- 
ber Co. is in splendid shape to compete for the 
cream of the northern business. 

Mr. Young thru his Corinth office and thru Hogg- 
Harris of St. Louis handles the output of numerous 
small mills around Corinth, also manufacturing 
2 x 4’s, and he has seven other planing mills with 
which to dress this output. During 1917 he han- 
dled the output of seventy-four mills, but because 
of labor conditions last year this number was cut 
about in half. This year his capacity will be 
greatly augmented. He carries at all times a large 
stock on hand, generally in the neighborhood of 
10,000,000 feet. However, at present the stock will 
run around six or seven million feet, and this is de- 
clared to be the largest amount of 2 x 4’s carried 
by any one organization in the South. 

Mr. Young’s marked success in the lumber in- 
dustry in so short a time is due in large part to his 
ability to organize and handle labor. 





THE GEARED LOCOMOTIVE IN LUMBERING 


The geared locomotive is to be found at every 
timber operation in the country; it might be truth- 
fully said it is found all over the world, wherever 
timber is cut on a large scale. There are good rea- 
sons for its universal use. A good geared locomo- 
tive will take almost any grade. It will run over 
any kind of track construction from the wooden 
stringer rail to the modern ballasted roadway. It 
will go around any curve a car will. It is the safest 
locomotive built on account of its speed restric- 
tions and braking power. 


In the thirty years of its development, since the 
Michigan timberman, Ephrim Shay, constructed 
the first successful geared locomotive until the Lima 
Locomotive Works built a modern Shay of today, 
it has grown and developed to meet the demands 
on it in the timber field. 

The reasons of this success in the timber field are 
many. The absence of counter balances permits it 
to be operated over uneven and hastily constructed 
tracks and does not destroy these tracks. Its flexi- 
bility permits it to take any kind of track on any 
curve and still stay on the rails. Even under these 
conditions, it delivers to the drawbar a steady pull. 
The continuous flow of power is the main result of 
this type of construction. 

In Louisiana there is a company that takes up 
and relays on an average five miles of track a day. 
In an operation of this kind there is little time to 
do extensive grading and the construction work is 
the quickest that can be done. Operating on tracks 
of this kind, the geared locomotive has come into 
its own. Grades on these hastily constructed roads 
run from 2 percent to 10 percent and a geared loco- 
motive meets these conditions only thru its mul- 





GEARED LOCOMOTIVE PULLING LOADED CARS AROUND CURVE 


[Contributed] 


tiple cylinders which give a continuous torque to 
the drivers. 

In the rod direct locomotive we have four im- 
pulses a revolution. On a standard geared locomo- 
tive, commonly used in the timber field, we have 
from twelve to twenty-four impulses a revolution. 
The speed of the geared locomotive is from 12 to 
18 miles an hour. This is the highest speed re- 
quired to operate with safety over the type of 
tracks on which it is used. 

The timber operator of yesterday had one loco- 
motive with his mill located centrally for his oper- 
ation. Today the mills are being located in towns 
from 30 to 40 miles from the timber, with a main 
line well constructed to the timber, with temporary 
branches leading off to the various camps. In an 
operation of this type about four locomotives are 
required—three geared engines and one directly 
connected rod locomotives. The geared locomotives 
are either all alike, or they consist of two heavy en- 
gines weighing 70 to 100 tons and one light 
engine weighing 24 to 36 tons. The heavier 
engines are used on logging work, hauling cars to 
the main line, the lighter ones for general work, 
for building and for taking up track, The rod 
engine is used for main line work to haul timber to 
the mills. 

The geared locomotive is the first object you 
meet when you go into the woods. It meets you at 
the main line and from then until you leave is 
about your only means of transportation. 

The men who handle these locomotives are in a 
class by themselves. They are generally raised 
from boyhood with the engines. They can do any- 


thing required in operating or maintaining them. 
In one case an engineer lived about three miles 
from the mill. He has a spur built up in front of 
his home and there you can find ‘‘his’’ engine each 
night. He takes better care of it than many people 
take of their automobiles. 


The length of life of the engines is astonishing. 
Some engines 20 to 30 years old are still in 
continuous operation. Engines which were origi- 
nally sold in West Virginia and Pennsylvania are 
to be found in Mississippi or Washington. The 
engineers in many cases go from one operation to 
another with the engines. A Pennsylvania engineer 
is often found in the pine woods of Louisiana. 

The care that the engines require is wholly de- 
pendent on the type of engineers who operate them. 
Engines are known to have been in operation for 
three to five years with nothing but minor 
renewals, all maintenance being the work of the 
engineer. In other cases, because of carelessness 
or neglect, repairs have been required in 
three to six months. In one operation in the South 
there is a 24-ton Shay that has been in continuous 
operation for the last twenty-five years. The presi- 
dent of the company bought this engine for his first 
timber operation in Wisconsin. The engine is the 
pet of the company, which has four other engines, 
but ‘‘Peggy’’ is the only one that goes by her 
original name instead of a number, and she looks 
good for another twenty years. 

These engines are operated on coal, wood, and 
oil, coal being the more common fuel in the East 
and South. The economy of operation is surprising, 
but as little attention is given to it, this economy is 
taken for granted. 





ALMO8ST ANY GRADE NEGOTIABLE BY GHARED LOCOMOTIVE 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE AT WASHINGTON 


Ocean Lumber Rates Are Cut Materially— Associations Emphasize Need of Housing Construction— Delays 
in Settlements With Government Irksome 


SHIPPING BOARD CUTS OCEAN RATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Ocean rates on 
lumber between north Atlantic ports and ports in 
Great Britain went down in the general reduction 
announced by the Shipping Board to mect the sharp 
drop in rates by British ship owners. 

The Shipping Board lost no time in cutting rates 
more than one half when it was found that British 
ship owners had cut them in an effort to garner 
cargoes which otherwise would gv in American 
bottoms. The board stands ready to make any 
further reduction that may be necessary in order 
to meet British or other foreign competition. 

Already new reduced rates have been announced 
on specified routes, covering certain commodities. 
The new transatlantic rates cover a long list of 
commodities, and the announcement is made that 
‘¢ecommodities not enumerated take a rate of $1 a 
hundred pounds, or 50 cents a cubic foot, ship’s op- 
tion, except dangerous cargo on which special rates 
will be quoted on application.’’ 

Lumber, all kinds, takes $1 a hundred pounds. 
This includes rough sawn hickory in bundles. The 
same rate applies on boat oars, cross ties (pitch 
pine), deck planks (pitch pine), hickory dowels, 
oak spokes, rosin and wood pulp. Turpentine takes 
a rate of $1.25 a hundred pounds, varnish $1.50 a 
hundred pounds in barrels, wood alcohol $1.50, 
woodnoils in compressed bales, occupying 100 square 
feet or less, $1.50 a hundred pounds, woodnoils in 
uncompressed bales $2 a hundred pounds, wood pul 
leys 50 cents a cubic foot, agricultural implements 
$1 a hundred pounds, or 50 cents a cubic foot. 





——_— 


TO SELL SURPLUS LUMBER STOCK SOON 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 27.—J. L. Philips, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., chairman of the committee of 
southern pine and North Carolina pine men who 
participated in the conference last week at which 
an agreement was reached regarding the disposal 
of the Government’s stocks of surplus lumber, said 
today that this matter should be cleaned up this 
week, 

‘* Just say the committee members are still here, 
and expect the surplus lumber matter to be finally 
disposed of this week,’’ said Mr. Philips. 

Advices have reached Mr, Philips from leading 
wholesalers in the Philadelphia district which in- 
dicate that the agreement, published in detail in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, looks better 
as it is studied more, and that expressions of ap 
proval are frequently heard from men in the trade. 

There may be a few who are holding back, and 
possibly here and there one who is looking for an 
opportunity to slip a small monkey wrench into the 
machinery, but most lumbermen are pleased to 
know that a definite agreement has been reached, 
that the total quantity of lumber to be disposed of 
is greatly reduced from the figures originally pub- 
lished, and that it is no longer a menace. 


~~ 


FIXES CAR WEIGHING SERVICE RATE 

WasHInaton, D. C., Jan. 27.—C. A. Prouty, di- 
rector of the division of public service and account- 
ing of the Railroad Administration, is distributing 
the following: 


American Railway Association Car Service Rule No. 
20 provides as follows: 

“Uniess otherwise agreed, when carload freight is 
offered in interchange without having been weighed or 
without evidence of weight on billing, as prescribed by 
Rules 4 and 7 of the national code of rules governing 
the weighing and reweighing of carload freight, the 
receiving road may weigh the car and the delivering 
road shall pay it $2 a car for the weighing service. 

“This rule shall apply only to carriers participating 
in the freight rate.” 

The rule quoted is not effective as between railroads 
under Federal control, 








BIG INCREASE IN RAILROAD TRAFFIC 


WasuHinaTon, D. C., Jan. 27.—Reports received 
by Director General of Railroads Hines for the 
week ending Jan. 20 show an improvement in the 
volume of traffic moved in most sections of ‘the 
country, ample supplies of freight cars and a sur- 
plus of box cars in several regions. 

In the southern region there was a slight de- 
crease in freight movement, with an increase in the 
export trade expected. In the southwestern region 
the offering of lumber for shipment is reported 
as about normal. The situation in the Pacific 
Northwest with regard to lumber is reported as 
unchanged. The same report is.made with regard 
to the export situation at Puget:Sound. 

The production of bituminous coal is reported 


hy the Fuel Administration as in excess of the de- 
mand. 

Some accumulation of foodstuffs is noted still at 
north Atlantie ports. 

Freight exported thru these ports, exclusive of 
bulk grain and coal, shipments of which were 
heavy, but including United States Government 
overseas freight, shows an increase of from 5,800,- 
000 tons in 1913 to 15,500,000 tons in 1918. 


NEW FEDERAL DIVISIONS FORMED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—Director General 
Hines of the Railroad Administration has issued 
the following circular: 

Iiffective Feb. 1, 1919, the Division of Public Service 
and Accounting is discontinued and in lieu thereof the 
Division of Accounting, with Mr. Charles A, Prouty 
as director, and the Division of Public Service, with 
Mr. Max Thelen as director, are created, 

The director of the Division of Accounting will pre 
scribe the accounting practices to be observed by roads 
under Federal control. The scope of the Division of 
Public Service will primarily be to deal with the rela- 
tionship of the public, including shippers, to the Rail- 
road Administration and the railroads under Federal 
control 
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SOUTHERN PINE MAN IN NEW POSITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 27.—Arthur J. Hart- 
mann, of Newark, N. J., who has been with the 
Washington office of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau for several months and is winding up its 
business here, will go with the Frost & Davis Lum- 
ber Co., New York, after leaving this city. 

Present plans call for Mr. Hartmann’s departure 
about Feb. 15. He is to travel for the Frost & Da- 
vis Co. in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hartmann has traveled for lumber concerns for 





ARTILUR J. HARTMANN, 


Who Will Go with Frost & Davis Lumber Co., of New 
Tork 


eight years or more. He received his early training 
in the business with Stone & Hershey, of Newark, 
with which firm he spent twelve years. 

Mr. Hartmann was with the Standard Lumber 
Co., Live Oak, Fla., for one year, a good portion 
of which he spent in the company’s southern pine 
and eypress mills. He also sold lumber for it 
in Indiana and Ohio prior to coming here with the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. His work here 
has been commendable. 
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WORKERS PUSH HOUSING IMPROVEMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—The Home Dem- 
onstration Workers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are urging among other things the develop- 
ment of better housing conditions thruout the 
country as ‘‘a continuation of the standards set 
for laborers in war industries. ’? 

Increased home conveniences are another cardinal 
principle for which the Home Demonstration Work- 
ers .will contend earnestly in every State in the 
Union. during 1919. Continuation of the thrift 
campaign also is strongly urged, on the ground 
that ‘‘it is imperative that the whole nation unite 
in developing habits of thrift.’’ The proposed 
housing improvements cover both urban and rural 
communities, 

The program of the Home Demonstration Work- 
ers was adopted at a recent meeting in this city. 


NEED OF EXTENSIVE HOME BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The information 
and education service of the new division of public 
works and construction development, Department 
of Labor, authorizes the following: 

Twenty-five representatives of building and loan 
associations, from almost every section of the United 
States, in a recent conference in Washington, formu- 
lated the following statement on building condi- 
tions: 

“In normal times, under normal conditions it re- 
quired the building of about 600,000 homes a year to 
supply the normal growth of the country, and re- 
place the losses occasioned by fire and other de- 
structive agencies. For the last two years, owing 
to causes growing out of the world war, this normal 
construction of homes has been practically sus- 
pended. What housing construction has been ac- 
complished has been that demanded to meet war 
conditions. 

“At this time there is a shortage of homes in 
America of nearly a million, to which must be 
added the normal requirements of the year just 
opening. Most contemplated building has not been 
wholly abandoned, but has been merely postponed 
and delayed. 

“The demobilization of the military and naval 
forces and the release of workmen from the ship- 
bullding and munition plants and other war Iindus- 
tries will replenish the supply of labor and the re- 
moval of restrictions on the use of material and 
transportation which so largely contributed to block 
home construction all combine to make the re- 
sumption of home building now possible.’’ 


This division is working with the building and 
loan interests, endeavoring to find a way to liqui- 
date the associations’ assets to the end that more 
money may be available for home building loans. 


SETTLING OVERDUE LUMBER BILLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—A. L. Justice, for- 
merly of the lumber section, War Industries 
Board, who went over to the board of appraisers 
of the War Department when the former office 
was closed, is assisting in the settlement of 
elaims for lumber commandeered by thé War 
Department from retail yards to help rush war 
construction jobs. Many of these accounts re- 
main to be adjusted, and the retailers naturally 
desire to get their money without further delay. 

Many mills in the several lumber emergency 
bureaus also are still looking for settlements from 
Uncle Sam. For example, a request was made 
for information of the accounting section of con- 
struction division, War Department, the other 
day by A. J. Hartmann of the Southern Pine 
Bureau with regard to the payment of a bill that 
has been hanging fire for exactly nine months. 

Many specific shipments of lumber which 
started from point of origin more than a year 
ago have not yet been paid for. The lumbermen 
need the money as much as other business men, 
and must carry these long overdue accounts un- 
til Unele Sam gets good and ready to settle them. 
It may have been Uncle Sam’s fault that the bill 
of lading or other document got lost, but that 
does not facilitate payment a single minute. 
Everything must be just so or the Treasury war- 
rant will not be forthcoming. 





FIXED PRICES ON OAK ABOLISHED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—At a meeting Nov. 
22-23 between Manager M. E. Towner, of the for- 
est products section of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and M. G. Truman and F. de Anguera, of 
Chicago, and 8. P. Bowers, of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributers, these representatives urged a_sub- 
stitute for price fixing in case the Railroad Admin- 
istration would not at that time abandon regional 
price fixing entirely. 

In line with these recommendations instructions 
were recently issued by the forest products section 
in Circular 106-F abolishing price fixing on railroad 
oak car material. These instructions follow tne 
general plan of regional purchasing against which 
the bureau’s representatives have protested vigor- 
ously and call for bimonthly reports to regional 
purchasing committees of prices paid by individual 
purchasing agents. The individual purchasing 
agent buys in his own zone if possible and if not 
instructs the regional purchasing agent to place 
the order for him, This is of course done to the 
best advantage of the Railroad Administration but 
not on the basis of a fixed price. Bid requests will 
be sent to each mill on a railroad’s line or to the 
wholesaler representing the mill if listed with the 
forest products section. The new ruling is very 
gratifying to the wholesalers. Copies of Circular 
106-F will be sent to members on request. 
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GOVERNMENT RULING FOR BOX MAKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—J. C. Nellis, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Emergency Bu- 
reau of the Wooden Box Industry, is sending the 
following to members: 


Supply Circular No. 1 (1919) of the War Depart- 
ment reads in part as follows: 

“(a) The use of the Gerrard Wire Sealed Tie Sys- 
tem as strapping for army supplies is approved.” 

“Wire to be Gerrard Special Quality, or equal, and 
shall be of 13 gage for cases of not more than 125 
pounds and 12 gage on all cases over 125 pounds, 
Each wire shall be so placed that it is an equal dis- 
tance from each end and at exact right angles to the 
sides.” 

The circular illustrates a recommended strapping 
table and the specified end twist or closure. 

“On all boxes longer than 30 inches and weighing 
more than 150 pounds extra wires shall be used. On 
all boxes having tops, sides and bottoms % inch or 
thicker, wire shall be stapled, with staples placed not 
more than 8 inches apart.” 

Referring to our circular of Jan. 18, which ad- 
vised that War Trade Board Ruling 501 gave certain 
shipping preferences to lumber going to South America, 
I am advised by the War Trade Board that 

“It is not intended that W. T. B. R. 501, which 
refers only to lumber and cement, should cover box 
shooks, as this commodity is just in the same cate- 
gory as is all others and entitled to the automatic 
preference which the date of each license covering the 
shipment gives to it.” 





TO PROVIDE FOR RAILROAD BETTERMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 25.—Walker D. Hines, 
director general of railroads, has transmitted to 
the secretary of the treasury, for submission to 


Congress, a suggestion for the appropriation of 
three quarters of a billion dollars to meet certain 
obligations of 1918 and provide for betterments 
ete. of the roads under Federal control in 1919. 

The statement of Mr. Hines is a matter-of-fact 
discussion of the financial side of the railroad ques- 
tion under existing conditions. Congress has not 
taken kindly to the recommendations of William G. 
McAdoo and Director General Hines proposing an 
extension of the period of Federal control for five 
years from Jan. 1. There is ground for believing 
Congress will not be pleased over this latest ree- 
ommendation. It would appear, however, that in 
any event a large sum of money must be placed to 
the credit of the director general if the roads are 
to be operated at all during this year. 





OPENS STRICTLY MODERN RETAIL PLANT 


TuLSA, OKLA., Jan. 27.—The Minnetonka Lum- 
ber Co., whose head office is at Kansas City, Mo., 
recently celebrated the opening at Tulsa of one 
of the most modern plants in the Southwest. Its 
new building is three stories high, and arranged 
in bins in which are stored the various grades and 
dimensions of lumber. It is a scientifically con- 
structed plant and among its features are a speedy 
three-ton elevator which gives quick movement of 
all stocks to a centralized loading platform, run- 
ways and bridges which give free access to all 
sections, and a damp-proof basement with concrete 


floor for the storage of roofing material and other 
builders’ supplies. 

The company gave a luncheon to the board of 
directors of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce and 
the city commissioners at the Hotel Tulsa. Con- 
gressman EK, B. Howard was a special guest at this 
luncheon, and short speeches of congratulation were 
made by him and by Mayor C. H. Hubbard and 
Col. Charles B. Douglas, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Following the luncheon the guests 
went by auto to visit the plant, the main office of 
which had been fitted up as a reception room, 
During the afternoon and evening visitors swarmed 
thru the plant, being received by H. M. Shannon 
George Adams, R. F. Wade, and H. F. Skaggs, o 
the Minnetonka organization. An orchestra fur- 
nished entertainment thruout the evening. 





A LUMBER SALES OPPORTUNITY IN CUBA 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, 
Washington, D. C., is in communication with a 
Cuban who desires to purchase cross ties, 6 feet by 
8x8 inches, 6 feet by 8x8%4 inches and 7 feet by 
9x8% inches, and lumber, especially boards, seant- 
ling, and longleaf southern pine. Terms of pay- 
ment, cash against documents in the United States, 
subject to inspection of goods. Reference is given. 
Interested lumbermen should communicate with 
the bureau, referring to foreign trade opportunity 
No. 28192. 





RUSSIAN LUMBER INDUSTRY IS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—Russian manufac- 
turers of lumber will not be in position to export 
large quantities of forest products before the end 
of 1922. This is the conviction of Roger EK. Sim- 
mons, of Oshkosh, Wis., one of the lumber trade 
commissioners sent abroad jointly by the lumber- 
men and the Government to study lumber produe- 
tion and market conditions. Mr. Simmons spent 
nearly two years in Russia, literally took his life 
in his hands on more than one occasion and escaped 
being shot by the Bolsheviki only by ‘‘the skin 
of his teeth’’ and by reason of his American citi- 
zenship, which latter helped him a little. 

Mr. Simmons has arrived here to make a pre- 
liminary report to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. To the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he said today: 


The lumber industry in Russia has suffered like all 
other industries. Some stocks have been accumulated 
at points. The largest stock is in Finland and it ag- 
gregates about 1,000,000 standards. The accumula- 
tions in the Archangel district aggregate perhaps 591,- 
000 standards, of which approximately 30,000 stand- 
ards are owned by the British Government. 

There are said to be smaller accumulations at Baltic 
ports which could not be reached. At Kronstadt 
there were about 30,000 standards. These smaller ac- 
cumulations have been largely destroyed by the Bol 
sheviki, much of the high grade lumber having been 
used for firewood. 

In Siberia the industry has been largely closed down. 
The first thing the Bolsheviki did when they got the 
upper hand in Siberia was to kick out the Chinese 
labor. The Siberian people are not highly efficient in 
sawmills and when the Chinese labor was eliminated 
the industry there was crippled. Those Chinamen 
are wonderfully efficient in the mills and woods, and 
some of them are marvels of physical strength. They 
work for much less than the native inhabitants and 
accomplish much more. That is why they were picked 
out, perhaps, but those responsible for their elimina- 
tion crippled the industry their labor made _profit- 
able, 


Few Russian Sawmills Operating 


Few wheels were turning in the Russian sawmills 
when I left the country. In many instances machinery 
had been partly dismantled, many of the metal parts 
having been turned into coins or used in other ways. 
Much of the lumber already cut has been damaged by 
weather and other causes, There are perhaps 1,000,- 
000 unsawed logs in the Archangel district, but little 
prospect that they will be cut up by the Russian mills 
for a long time. 

The accumulations available here and there for ship- 
ment will not be much more than a drop in the bucket 
when lumber begins to move toward the great coun- 
tries engaged in reconstruction work. For example, 
when the British reconstruction authorities announced 
they needed 300,000 houses right away and proposed 
to build 6- and 8-room dwellings, that meant an enor- 
mous quantity of lumber must be procured from some- 
where. Even if all of those houses were made of brick 
about 8,000 feet of lumber would be required for each 
house. This one item would aggregate 2,400,000,000 
feet. Then we must remember Belgium and France. 

Russia will. not be able to furnish this material. 
The mills will require a lot of new machinery. Their 
production costs are high. sesides, conditions in 
Russia have been abnormal for years and the domestic 
demand will be very heavy. 

There was serious talk in England of interesting 
British capital on a considerable scale in sawmill 
enterprises in northern Russia to supplement the Rus- 
sian mills in getting out lumber required for recon- 
struction. So while we read published reports that 
Mngland is to place orders in Canada for $40,000,000 
worth of lumber for delivery this Hd s2ar American lum- 
bermen may rest assured that their products will not 
be neglected by the Allied countries in pushing recon- 
struction projects. 

When I landed at Vladivostok about two years ago 
things were running along smoothly. When the sev- 
eral lumber trade commissioners were sent out it was 


with the idea that they would check up on lumber 
stocks, the rate of production, facilities for increasing 
the output, where forest products were being marketed, 
prospective future markets and similar data. 

It fell to my lot to visit Siberia and Russia, which 
between them were said to produce slightly more than 
one-half the world’s output of forest products. For 
some time after my arrival conditions remained about 
the same and I was able to assemble the data originally 
contemplated; then came the red revolution, chaos, 
anarchy and terrorism. Everything was changed. 


Has Harrowing Experiences in Red Territory 


It then became my duty to endeavor to ascertain 
what effect the disorganization, demoralization and 
chaos would have on the lumber industry of Siberia. 
Some officials thought I acted unwisely in insisting 
on carrying thru the work, but to have left it when 
the new radical regime came into power would have 
meant failure, and my reports would be of no real 
= to the Government and the lumber industry 
ere, 

There was great peril in the work, but I would not 
hesitate a moment to take the same chances over again 
under the same conditions. Even the experience of 
having been placed under arrest by the Bolsheviki 
and sentenced to be shot the following morning, while 
trying, had its compensations. The reds surely would 
have shot me before night of the day of my arrest had 
they discovered in my possession a story written for 
publication by Arno Bosch-Fleurot, an American news- 
~— man, which was distinctly counter-revolutionary 
n tone, 

Discovery of that document, which had been left 
with me to be turned over to the American Hmbassy 
messengers when they arrived at Vologda, would have 
meant sure death to both of us. I placed the article 
under my steamer rug on the steel cot in the prison 
car and sat on it eight hours, tearing off a small corner 
every time the guard turned around and chewing it 
into a ball, which was dropped out of the window. 

I saw men arrested and shot without excuse or trial. 
One British subject who was born in Russia and had a 
Russian name was shot because he was overheard to 
speak in English. There was nothing else against the 
man. An educated, refined lawyer, counsel for an 
Allied official, begged me to tell him all about America 
lest he go insane while awaiting execution a few hours 
later for no cause whatever. I talked to him by the 
hour and cheered him up as best I could, fully expect- 
ing myself to be shot at sunrise, 

Those things came under my own eyes. I was part 
of them. The Reds have trampled under foot all 
the higher ideals. Human life means nothing to them. 
That is the sort of thing we left behind when we 
came out of Russia, fearing all the time the Bolsheviki 
would reverse themselves and again seize the Amer- 
ican party. Fleurot’s passport was taken away from 
him and we smuggled him across the Finnish border, 
the Embassy staff giving him an emergency passport on 
the train until he could reach Stockholm. 


Pictures Social Conditions in Russia 


Under such conditions it is not to be wondered at 
that the lumber industry and industry generally in 
Russia is at a standstill. When Lenine publicly an- 
nounced that 10 percent of the people were supporting 
the Bolsheviki, that they must win over 80 percent 
more and kill the remaining 10 percent, whom they 
knew could not be won, he gave a vivid word picture 
of the monstrous thing the Bolsheviki stands for. 
Russia has at least 150,000,000 population. Lenine 
would kill off a minimum of 15,000,000 in order to 
establish rule by the lower classes, 

Refined, educated people who had lived in relative 
comfort as they do all over the world are now occupy- 
ing cellars and other places in which human beings 
would not live, if it could be avoided, and many of 
the Bolsheviki are now occupying the fine homes and 
utilizing the comfortable beds, linen etc. in the former 
homes of these people. ‘The palace in which the late 
Czar was born has been emptied of its fine furniture 
and fixtures and the Bolsheviki are sleeping on dirty 
blankets on the floors, because they prefer to live that 
way, many of them sleeping in their clothes rather 
than remove them. That palace is full of dirt and 
filth. Its stately appointments mean nothing to the 
solsheviki. 

Many sincere people have joined the Reds, because 
there was nothing else for them to do. Some cultured 


DEMORALIZED 


persons have become enthusiastic exponents of Bol- 
sheviki doetrines but not of their violence. 
one of the worst features of the Russian terror. A 
man who has been deprived of his all begins to fee’ 
after a time that perhaps the Red leaders are right 
and the world was upside down before. The first 
thing he knows the psychology has gripped him. He 
is told that America and the Allies simply want to get 
control again in order to turn Russia back into the 
hands of the capitalists. When it comes to a show- 
down, those within reach of the Bolsheviki either sup- 
port them or pay the penalty with their lives or their 
property or both. 


East Prussian Industry Also Ruined 


These are some of the reasons why I am convinced 
that Russian lumber production will not get back to 
normal before the end of 1922, or even longer. It is 
of interest in this connection to note that the east 
Prussian lumber industry has been dependent almost 
entirely on logs shipped in from the Russian forests. 
These supplies have been cut off and are not at all 
likely to be resumed for a long time. This probably 
means the ruin of the east Prussian lumber industry. 


One thing I found in Russia was a campaign by 
German interests to buy up Russian mills at fabulous 
prices under then existing conditions. About fourteen 
large mills were actually acquired. The Germans had 
great difficulty in operating the mills as labor condi- 
tions became more disturbed, 


The cost of production of lumber in Russia right 
now is practically prohibitive. The situation is really 
tragic. 

Mr. Simmons expects to leave here any day and 
plans to get to work on his detailed reports at the 
earliest practicable moment. Mrs. Simmons has 
joined him here for a few days. The lumber trade 
commissioner does not look any the worse for his 
experiences in Russia. The fact that he went back 
to the Archangel district after having managed to 
escape being shot and reaching Stockholm indicates 
that his nerve was not at all shaken by the harrow- 
ing experiences thru which he had passed. He 
doubtless is poorer than when he started out, but 
his remarkable trip amounted to a liberal educa- 
tion. He spent some time in England enroute home 
and got a fair insight into conditions there. Mr. 
Simmons was in London when President and Mrs. 
Wilson arrived. He had been told in advance by a 
labor unionist to keep his eye on the working men 
and women if he wanted to see what Britain 
thought of the President. 

**T watched,’’ he said, ‘‘and I never saw so 
many small American flags in my life. It waa an 
amazing ovation.’’ 





SUPREME COURT SUSTAINS CHARGE OF FRAUD 


New Orweans, La., Jan. 27.—A dispatch from 
Washington announces that the United States Su- 
preme Court has sustained the conviction of Albert 
LeMore and Edward E. Carrierre, local stave ex- 
porters under sentence of imprisonment in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary on charge of using the mails to 
defraud. Both were prominent stave operators 
some years ago, with business connections abroad. 
They were convicted in the Federal district court 
in April, 1917. On appeal, the verdict and sen- 
tence were sustained by the circuit court. Defend- 
ants then asked the court of last resort to review 
the proceedings. Its ruling today apparently dis- 
poses of the final appeals. Both defendants have 
been at liberty on bail pending final disposition 
of their case. 


This is © 
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SURVEY SHOWS ST. LOUIS NEEDS HOMES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—Ernest P. Goodrich, 
a New York consulting engineer, has made a sur- 
vey and analysis of the city’s industrial district 
for the Chamber of Commerce, and his opinion is 
that the city’s greatest industrial need is an in- 
crease in the industries requiring skilled labor, but 
to obtain such increase it will be necessary to have 
more floor space and more housing for employees. 
He says that 3,000,000 square feet of floor space 
is needed for immediate expansion, and that nothing 
could be more desirable than the rebuilding of areas 
within the generally occupied sections with con- 
centrated, substantial, and economical living quar- 
ters for working people. The specifications he sug- 
gests for dwellings to attract workmen include: 

Kitchen, with large pantry, tenant to provide own 
stove and refrigerator; no built in buffets, allowing 
the tenant to select his own furniture; a good wide 
sink with commodious pantry having window in it; 
a living room with plenty of light, preferably with a 
wall of Windows and large back porches ; a lesser num- 
ber of rooms but sanitary and modern, giving greater 
efficiency; bedroom and bathroom; steam heat and 
hot water thruout. 





“LOYALTY DIVIDENDS” FOR EMPLOYEES 


SoperTON, Wis., Jan, 28.—‘‘ Loyalty dividends’’ 
to the amount of $3,000 were distributed to em- 
ployees of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. 
last night by officials of the company at the com- 
pany’s assembly hall. This is the third annual 
award of $60 that has been made to each of the 
lumber yard, sawmill, planing mill and office em- 
ployees. M. J. Quinlan, vice president and general 
manager, who presided, reviewed the business condi- 
tions for 1918 and predicted that the prices of all 
commodities will drop, lumber being one of the 
first to be affected. As an illustration, he pointed 
out that the company had already taken orders for 
hardwood and hemlock at from $2 to $5 less a 
thousand feet than was received several months 
ago. He said that the company did not intend to 
reduce wages until commercial conditions required 
it to make reductions. He announced that all men 
who had left the company’s service to do war work 
would be given work on their return and that they 
would be eligible to share in the ‘‘loyalty divi- 
dends’’ if they resumed their former work. 





LUMBER CONCERN ELECTS OFFICERS 


Gatva, Iuu., Jan. 27.—At the annual meeting of 
the E. H. Houghton Lumber Co., of this city, the 
following officers and directors for the ensuing year 
were elected: W.O. Houghton, president and gen- 
eral manager; H. P. Hopkins, vice president; G. A. 
McClintock, secretary and treasurer. Directors: 
W. O. Houghton, Galva; H. P. Hopkins, Bradford; 
G. A. McClintock, Galva; E. W. Hopkins, Prince- 
ton; F. J. Everett, Wyanet. Besides those already 
mentioned there were in attendance at the meeting 
A. R. Keeler, Altona; H. A. Hopkins, Bradford, 
and W. A. Samuelson, LaMoille. After the com- 
pletion of business a fine dinner and social session 
at the Hotel Best were enjoyed by all. 





OPTIMISM IS LOGICAL, SAYS RETAILER 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Harry D. Gould, 
of the H. D. Gould Co., upon his return from the 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers of the 
State of New York, held at Buffalo, said that the 
dominant note there was one of optimism. ‘‘It was 
generally agreed,’’ said Mr. Gould, ‘‘ that we must 
keep up confidence and courage, keep labor em- 
ployed and wages maintained.’’ The only way to 
accomplish that, he pointed out, is by keeping the 
wheels of industry humming. Speaking of the 
building situation, he said: ‘‘ Building has been 
held in abeyance by the necessities of the war, but 
the time is now ripe for the inevitable rebound. 
The resilience which the building business is mani- 
festing is typical of what is going on in the lum- 
ber trade at large.’’ 





LOYAL LEGION ORGANIZED FOR PEACE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan, 25.—The Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen is being rapidly reorganized 
on a peace time basis, and expects to have a mem- 
bership of 60,000 thruout the Pacific Northwest 
States before long. Field men’s reports show that 
members are signing the pledges cheerfully as fast 
as the agents can reach them. All the officers, with 
the exception of Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, the 
president, are civilians, but he will not take an 
active part until the expiration of his commission in 
the army. The secretary-manager is Maj. P. L. 
Abbey, who becomes a civilian this afternoon; A. C. 
Archibald is treasurer; and E. D. Birkholz is dis- 
trict manager for the Inland Empire division. Each 


of the twelve districts will have a district manager 
and district headquarters. 

The constitution and by-laws adopted cover: 
Name, objects, and jurisdiction; membership du- 
ties, privileges and dues; local officers and commit- 
tees, general officers and committees; locals and 
conventions; magazine and finance; rules of order 
and order of business. The Legion’s bulletin cov- 
ers Coast division wage regulations for logging 
camps and sawmills; and bulletin 2 gives similar 
regulations for the Inland Empire division. These 
will be treated more fully in the next issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





JOY ATTENDS REVIVAL OF RIVER TRAFFIC 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—Steamboat Bill is 
happy. This happiness, which has been brought 
about by the revival of river transportation of lum- 
ber, has been expressed in the following lines: 
Steamboat Bill, a mighty man was he, 

Used to sail the river on the Robert HL. Lee, 
Used to sail the Mississippi and the Tennessee. 


Steamboat Bill, they took his trade away, 

fave it to the railroads, so the people say, 

All the lumber merchants sent their goods the other 
way. 


Steamboat Bill, a lonesome man was he, 
Didn’t have his maples and his pines for company, 
They rode on the railroad—not on the Tennessee. 


Steamboat Bill’s a happy man they say, 
Going to get this lumber back, in the same old way, 
Rail and river, both together, carry it today. 


Steamboat Bill is boosting north Mississippi and 
Tennessee shortleaf pine, which is sold thru Hogg- 
Harris, St. Louis. Its short dimension plant at 
Dunean’s Landing, Tenn., on the Tennessee River, 
is now producing 35,000 feet per day. This lumber 
is brought by a steamboat and fleet of covered 
barges to Brookport, Ill. At this point it is trans- 
ferred to railroad ears for forwarding to all points 
in the lumber consuming territory. 

This revival of river traffic has been successful 
since its inception several months ago. The dis- 
tance by water is 245 miles and twelve days are 
required for the round trip. On each trip 350,000 
feet of lumber is carried. The boat and covered 
barges are thoroly modern and there is every facil- 
ity for the proper handling of the lumber. 

In addition to this source of supply, Hogg-Har- 
ris markets the output of the mills of the Hubert F. 
Young Lumber Co., which are located at Glens, 
Miss., and Pocahontas and Cypress, Tenn., on the 
Southern Railroad; Holcut, Miss., on the Illinois 
Central, and Rienzi, Miss., on the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad. 

In another part of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be found the prices for the Hogg- 
Harris shortleaf pine dimension to various points, 
based on the freight rates. 

As another rival of Douglas Malloch, the lumber- 
man poet, expresses it: 

Long ago the pine and maple journeyed down the 
‘Tennessee, a 

eaten up the Mississippi on the Natchez and the 
4€@, 

Then they put it on the railroads—-took the river’s 
pride away, 

Thought it couldn’t do the business in this later modern 


day. 

But the Tennessee has conquered and no longer is for- 
orn, 

Lumber travels on its bosom—‘Nature’s Highway” is 
reborn, 

Thus the rail and river rally, each to help the other’s 
need, 

Each to bear its share of burden—traflic is complete 
indeed. 





WOOD SHIPS IN BIG DEMAND 


SreaTrLe, WASH., Jan. 25.—In the fact that wood 
ships are being chartered for service on the Atlan- 
tic lumbermen of the Coast find their theory vin- 
dicated that these vessels will be in demand under 
normal circumstances. Millmen are pleased at a 
situation in which it appears that wood ships are 
sought after for charter at reasonable rates. This 
is beside the question that the Government built 
them at abnormal cost and will be obliged to write 
off the excess. Since the signing of the armistice 
about fifty wood ships built for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation have been chartered by individ- 
uals on the Atlantic coast. The rate has been 
$25,000 a month on a three months’ basis; $23,000 
for six months, and for periods of a year or more 
$20,000. Not only may the ships be chartered, but 
they may be purchased on a time basis, according 
to a letter from the acting chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board to the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club. Actual cost is 
the basis of the purchase. Terms suggested are 
one-third cash. The remainder may be arranged in 
equal monthly instalments, or ten notes covering 
five years, interest at 5 percent, security on de- 
ferred payments in a mortgage registered at the 
custom house, 


MAKES RECORD WAR TIME CUT OF OAK 


DerRMoTT, ARK., Jan. 27.—The Dermott Land & 
Lumber Co. of this city, manufacturer of southern 
hardwoods, is justly proud of the splendid record 
made by its mill during 1916-18, notwithstanding 
all the difficulties that beset lumber manufacturing 
during war time. 

In spite of the difficulty in keeping an organiza- 
tion together during those years, exclusive of reg- 
ular holidays such as July 4, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, the total time lost was only (during 
1916) 2 days, 2 hours, and 45 minutes; during 
1917, 11 hours, 30 minutes; during 1918, 15 hours, 
40 minutes. 

The results obtained speak for themselves. The 
mill, equipped with a 9-foot, 14-inch, Filer & Sto- 
well band mill and a 10-inch McDonough resaw, on 
the average for the three years handled 220 logs 
a day, giving a daily average cut of 54,676 feet 
lumber scale. The largest day’s cut was made on 
April 14, 1917, and amounted to 76,571 feet. The 
cut during the three-year period was 95 percent oak 
and the balance cypress and gum. 





LAUNCHES TREE PLANTING CAMPAIGN 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 27.—A tree-planting cam- 
paign which probably had its inception in the 
movement to provide a memorial for the fallen 
Texas soldiers, bids fair to cover a good part of 
the State and is getting its greatest support in the 
city of Galveston, where it is already well under 
way, backed by city officials. The city will set an 
example which citizens are expected to follow by 
planting more than 100 oak trees, fifty cedar trees 
and a number of palms and oleanders. It is 
planned to secure the aid of Government experts 
thru the American Forestry Association. 





BIG BUILDING CAMPAIGN PROMISED 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 27.—At the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board, held last week at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, it was stated that the greatest ‘‘Own Your 
Own Home Campaign’’ that has ever been launched 
in this country would go into effect in the last 
week of April. Full details are not ready yet, but 
there will be work in all kinds of publicity, and 
the campaign will try to induce those who are 
renting to buy the houses already built, as well as 
to encourage building and proper furnishing of 
new homes. 

The deadlock between the Senate and House 
committees on Public Buildings and Grounds on 
the resolution to halt Government housing opera- 
tions is to the advantage of the United States 
Housing Corporation, which is building the large 
housing operation in the locality of Thirteenth 
Street and Oregon Avenue. This work is not much 
over 50 percent finished, and if the halt on all 
work not 75 percent complete goes thru before 
they reach that point it will have to be abandoned. 
It will be hard to get private capital to take up 
and finish this work on account of the bonus prices 
and wages paid in the first half of the work. 





NEW MICHIGAN BOX COMPANY STARTS 


MARINETTE, WIs., Jan. 27.—Three well known 
lumbermen of Menominee, Mich., have organized a 
new box company, and a small force started at the 
factory this morning. The company, which is cap- 
italized at $100,000, takes over the factory and hold- 
ings of D. F. Daley consisting of a two-story brick 
factory, residence and three houses for workmen, 
office, and about 40 acres of land. It plans a new 
two-story concrete and brick factory, 50 x 165, 
with annex for boiler house and engine room, and 
expects to give employment to about 50 men by 
May 1. 

A. C. Wells, vice president and general manager 
of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, is 
president of the new company. Albert L. Wash- 
burn, who has been manager of the Brown-Mitche- 
son Co., wholesale and retail lumber, will be secre- 
tary and general manager; and his brother, Harvey 
Washburn, who has been with the same company, 
will be factory superintendent. 





STOCKHOLDERS ELECT OFFICERS 


CoLorADO Sprin@s, CoLo., Jan. 27.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Newton Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of this city, resulted in the 
election of the following officers and directors: 
W. E. McClung, president; G. C. Hemenway, vice 
president and secretary. Directors: W. E. Me- 
Clung, Eva C. McClung, G. C. Hemenway, Beulah 
C, Hemenway and W. D. McPherson. All local lum- 
ber dealers have reduced their retail prices 5 per- 
cent, with the hope of stimulating building. Deal- 
ers are of the opinion that there will be a good deal 
of activity in that line during the coming summer. 
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Dealers Enthusiastically Co-operate in 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to be able 
to state that its appeal, embodied in a front cover 
editorial in last week’s. issue, headed ‘*The Lum- 
herman’s Opportunity—How Will He Use It?’’ 
evidently fell upon good soil, judging from the let- 
ters already received in which the writers commend 
the plan therein outlined and express their intention 
of making the best use possible of the wealth of 
home building educational material contained in the 
Community Builder supplement forming a part of 
that issue. Now is the time to create home build- 
ing sentiment, and the material referred to, used 
as suggested last week, furnishes abundant ammuni- 
tion for an aggressive drive that will break down 
opposition, shatter prejudices and dispel the build- 
ing lethargy engendered by war economies and re- 
strictions that happily are now things of the past. 
Local editors thruout the country should gladly eo- 
operate in this educational work, 
because it means greater prosper- 


Home Building Educational Campaign 


special page each Sunday that will be of interest to 
builders, featuring the Community Builder. The 
editors were in favor of the plan and did not hesitate 
to coéperate with us. They have promised to use 
every effort available to stimulate building. Thank- 
ing you as one of many lumbermen for your kind 
interest in our behalf * * 


A Wholesaler’s Opinion 


J. H. Vincent, wholesaler of sash, doors and mill- 
work, Janesville, Wis.: Your Community Builder 
supplement certainly is a fine sheet for the retail 
lumberman to read and to take heed to. I think 
the retailer should advertise in the local papers 
every day and show the people what is being done 
and offered. He should get a few cuts to represent 
the different buildings and show the probable cost 
of same. The coming season promises to be a live 
wire, and many new buildings are going up. The 
General Motors Co. is building here and one unit 


issue we shall be pleased to have you pass them 


along, and assure you that we will do our best to 
use them. 
Coédperation Is Promised 
John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn.: We will 


be mighty glad to submit the articles contained in 
your Jan. 25 issue to the local papers and see if we 
can induce them to publish same. If they will not 
do so gratis it is possible we may decide to pay for 
the space. You will hear from us a little later. 


Plan Greatly Increased Advertising 


William H. & Charles H. Schroeder, Toledo, Ohio: 
We have the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan, 25, with 
supplement, and think your ideas are fine. We 
shall urge their use to the limit. At a meeting of 
the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club held last Saturday the 
greater part of the evening was spent in discussing 
this feature of our future business. We all realize 
the importance of advertising, and 
think that from now on the Toledo 





ity for the community. Your edi- 
tor needs only to be shown the in- 
teresting, attractive and convenient 
press material contained in the sup- 
plement, and inoculated with your 
own enthusiasm for home building, 
to become a most efficient ally in 
the campaign. He should not be 
expected, however, to do it all. 
There never was a more favorable 
time for retailers to advertise in 
their local papers, and they should 
use display space liberally, both for 
its direct results and because it will 
make the editor more generously 
disposed in the matter of using the 
press matter contained in the sup- 
plement. Thus the two factors— 
paid display advertising and free 
editorial comment—will reinforce 
each other, resulting in doubled ef- 
ficiency, 

It is gratifying to note the 
unanimity with which the retailers 
thus far heard from express 
their determination immediately to 
launch campaigns to stimulate home 
building in their communities. In 


off for 


some cases local advertising cam- 
paigns had already been begun. 


One of the most notable efforts in 
this line is that of the Dubuque 
(Iowa) lumber and building mate- 
rial dealers, including sash and door 
manufacturers, who have combined 
in a campaign, using a full page 
in the Telegraph Herald each Sun- 
day for seven weeks. The first ad 
vertisement, which appeared last 
Sunday, is shown (much reduced) 
on this page. Concerning this ad- 
vertising campaign the Spahn & 
Rose Lumber Co., Dubuque, write: 


A Cooperative Advertising Campaign 


We are pleased to say that 
the building material dealers of 
Dubuque, including the lumber 
yards and the sash and door mills, 
have joined in an advertising cam- 
paign to promote home _ building, 





BUILD 4 
NOW! | 


Authorities agree it is folly to hold 


The satne logic applies to any one wishing to build a home. 
will take from three to f 


contract let NOW. 


lower building prices. 


Duty of Business is to go Ahead. 


Indications are that there is going to be considerable activity in the 
building line this year, not only among farmers but in the cities as well. 
one feature which seems to have a tendency to make 
idea that appears to have gained prevalence in many quarters that prices on 
lumber, as well as other building materials, are going to decline. 
not seem likely. 


A tendency on the part of business men to hold back new enter- 
prises, in expectation of lower commodity prices and wages, is a 
mistake, in the opinion of Joseph E. Otis, vice-president and acting 
head of the Central TrustCompany of Illinois. 


“If we were all to hold back, awaiting lower prices, we should 
produce conditions of a sort that would benefit no one. It is the duty 
of business to go ahead and seize the opportunities now awaiting. 
If a manufacturer were to defer buildin’ needed additions to his 
plant, in hope of securing a lower construction cost at some in- 
definite time in the future, he probably would lose more p4ofits on 
goods which he might have been producing und selling in the mean- 
time that he will save on cheaper construction costs.”’ 





many hesitate is the 


It is a foregone conclusion that manufacturers, owing to 
the continued high cost of living expenses, cannot afford to éven think of y 
reducing wages, and as long as they have to pay high prices for labor, lumber 
and other building materials can not decline to any considerable degree. 


Indications are that it 
ve years for prices to re-adjust themselves and anyone wishing or 
needing a home or other building will make a wise step by having their plans drawn and 
ey will enjoy it's comforts and profit in their investment during the 
time th:» others are hesitating to build and facing the uncertainty of the future. 


dealers will let our local papers 
know not only that we are here, 
but that we are here to sell some- 
thing that everybody needs. For 
the last three years the trade exten- 
sion pureau of the Lumbermen’s 
Club has taken considerable space 
in our three local papers at a con- 
tract price that enabled the dealers 
to use what space they needed at a 
uniform rate. This arrangement was 


satisfactory but it did not go far 
enough, so during 1919 we expect 
to spend from three to five times 


“as much as we did in any past year, 
and in return we shall try to get as 
much publicity as possible. We hear 
that the Toledo Real Estate Board 
expects to put on a “‘Build A Home” 


campaign soon. Business is quiet 
here, with only a fair volume in 
sight, but we hope that by March 


15 we shall have a different story to 
tell. 


Secretary Commends Plan 


Clayton D. Root, secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Crown Point, Ind.: Your 
Jan. 25 issue with Community 
Builder supplement was read and 
would be glad to have several 
extra copies of that issue. This is 
good stuff. 


The 


This does 


Dealer Endorses Plan 


Fort Mor- 
been and now 
line you sug- 
local papers are do- 
The public has had 
the idea that materials will come 
down, but some are getting away 
from that idea. In our advertising 
we have stated that lumber did not 
advance to the extent that many 
other commodities did, and that 
pre-war prices or lower markets 
need not be expected for some time. 
To our mind one solution of the 
labor problem, which might become 
serious, is not to cut wages but to 
put into effect building on a large 
scale; likewise road building, town 
and city improvements ete. You 
can't reason with a man with no 
home, no job and children hungry. 
We trust some plan can be put into 


Ambrose Lumber Co., 
gan, Col.: We have 
are working along the 
gest, and our 
ing likewise. 








and have arranged for a full-page 
advertisement in the ‘Telegraph 
Herald to appear each Sunday for 


seven weeks. A copy of the first advertisement, 
appearing Sunday, Jan. 26, is enclosed. We would 
have liked to sign this advertisement with the 
names of the dealers, but thought it would be 
better not to, as it might create the idea in the 
minds of consumers that a combination existed. 
We would be very much pleased if you would give 


us suggestions for some of these’ remaining adver- 
tisements; it might be possible for you to send us 
copy for one or two of them. We certainly would 
appreciate it very much. We believe that we will 
succeed in getting the papers to print some of the 
home building articles contained in your Jan, 25 
Community Builder supplement. 

The following letters evidence the enthusiasm 
with which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s plan has 
been received, and give further indication of the 
good results along the line of stimulating interest 
in home building which it seems safe to predict will 
follow: 

Editors Heartily Codperate 

Evansville Planing Mill Co., Evansville, Ind.: After 
reading your Jan. 25 issue we are pleased to express 
our feelings by saying that it surely is a great and 


a grand idea, as this truly is the time for the 
lumbermen to advertise. We have made arrange- 
ments with the leading local papers to carry a 


FIRST 


“AD” IN DUBUQUE DEALERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
new homes will be 

doors and millwork 
glass and labor mar- 
is no chance of a drop 


is nearly completed. Many 
needed, Lower prices for sash, 
are out of the question as the 
kets are very firm and there 
in the various materials. 


Articles Will Appear Daily 


H. L. Fitze, Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis.: 
I have received the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan, 25 


with the Community Builder supplement, and have 
made arrangements with the editor of our local 
newspaper to run some of the articles daily. I con- 
sider this plan a great benefit to our community and 
a grand idea for the promotion of home building. 
Please give me the names of several building and 
loan associations as I intend to establish connections 
with one and endeavor to get the home building idea 
started in Antigo if possible. 


About to Launch Campaign 


E. S. Adkins & Co., Salisbury, Md.: We have read 
the Jan. 25 issue of your paper, containing the Com- 
munity Builder supplement, with a great deal of 
interest. We are about to launch a campaign in the 
interest of building and feel quite sure that you 
have some ideas that will help us. If you have any 
suggestions that are not included in the current 


CAMPAIGN 


operation along these lines that 
will stimulate not only the building 
industry but other lines as well, 
thus relieving the labor situation and starting the 
wheels of progress. 


Plans Increased Effort 

Ed. Munger Lumber Co., 
have received your January 25 issue, 
to note all the good work you are 
line of “Own A Home” and we have no doubt of the 
results that will follow. We have not only been 
spreading the idea thru our local press but are plan- 
ning to do even more in the immediate future. 
Thanking you for your continued offer of coéperation 


Ind.: We 
and are pleased 
doing along the 


Lafayette, 


and assuring you that we shall be pleased to call 
upon you when in need of additional material 
o * * 
Has Started to Boost Things 
H. D. Gould Co., Middletown, N. Y.: We have 


already started to boost things since the writer 
returned from the retailers’ convention, as you will 
see by the copy of last night’s paper that we are 
mailing you. We shall endeavor to carry out your 
suggestions. 

Machinery House Is in Line 


Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, manufacturers of the 
Shimer cutter heads, Milton, Pa.: We are in receipt 


of your letter and find in it some suggestions that 


(Concluded on Page 88.) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


An Organization That Protects Comprehensively—Thwarting Two Irresponsible Elements 
—Country Yards and City Plants Contrasted — Retailing in the Crescent City 


The winter capital of America, the Carnival 
City—none other than New Orleans. That noted 
de luxe explorer, Julian Street, who a year 
or two ago set for himself the task of discov- 
ering America, declared that New Orleans was 
one of about half a dozen American cities that 
every American ought to see. He wrote at length 
about New Orleans, but as he neglected to say 
anything about lumber the Realm will venture to 
add a postscript to his chapter, touching upon 
this important subject and, according to our cus- 
tom, upon anything else that may please our 
fancy. We don’t flatter ourselves that we’ll 
get very far or be very comprehensive even 
about lumber. New Orleans has a population of 
about 400,000 and a good many big lumber yards. 
To see them all and to write about them would 
overtax the space allotted to this department. 
So we apologize in advance to those business men 
whom we didn’t get to see; and while we are 
about it we may as well apologize to those other 
business men whom we did see and who may not 
like what we write. We shall endeavor to 
please, but in the event of failure we forgive 
them freely. 

It is hard to know where to begin in talking 
about this charming old city with its blending of 
old French and Creole life, its great shipping in- 
terests, its carnivals and races, its famous res- 
taurants, its quaint avenues and magnolias and live 
oaks, so for the time we’ll just pass that by and be- 
gin with lumber. And in beginning with lum- 
ber we'll introduce J. C. Cremer, whom we met 
in the offices of the Allied Building Council. The 
organization among the dealers in lumber and 
other building materials in this city is not the 
least interesting feature of the trade nor the 
least important. I don’t know just how long 
it has been in operation, but at some time the 
dealers concluded that there was little good in 
working at cross purposes, that the usual result 
of every man going it wholly without regard to 
what other dealers were doing resulted in rock- 
ing the boat and did no one any good. But there 
are stringent laws in the United States limiting 
the codperative efforts of competitors. New 
Orleans lumbermen had no desire to break the 
law nor to keep merely inside the law while doing 
something not to the real interests of their cus- 
tomers. They thought the matter over and 
finally organized. The Allied Building Council 
serves as a clearing house for all kinds of build- 
ing supply dealers, contractors and the like. 
Each line of the business has a division of its 
own, but all of them are affiliated for the pur- 
pose of exchanging proper information. In the 
lumber division is formulated an average price 
list that is published and that all dealers, wheth- 
er members of the association or not, are priv- 
ileged to know. Anybody can know what it is 
by asking. This price list is formulated in a 
very simple way. Each time a dealer sells a bill 
of lumber he sends an invoice of it to the lum- 
ber division. This is not for the purpose of see- 
ing whether he sold it at established prices, for 
there are no established prices that every dealer 
is pledged to charge. The invoices are sent in 
to help in finding an average price. That is, all 
items of a given kind and grade of lumber are 
isolated and the average price received is figured 
out by simple arithmetic. The same is done for 
every kind and grade of lumber sold. There is 
nothing artificial about these prices, nothing doc- 
tored about them. They are not established at 
some level that a committee thinks could be had 
if everybody stuck together and demanded it. 
They are prices for which stock has actually been 


sold. 
A Healthfully Corrective Price List 


This average price list is published merely for 
the information of the dealers. If they wish to 
sell at other prices that is their privilege, and 
the prices they do ask and get are sent in and 
help to make up the new average. So far as I 
know there is no tendency either to stick slav- 
ishly to this price or to go above or below it. 
Dealers use their own judgment as usual; and the 
average price reflects their judgment, after they 
have sold the stuff. But it does have a corrective 
value. It reflects the experience of many dealers 
and hence commands considerable respect. If a 
dealer finds he is running above average on cer- 
tain items he is likely to look into the matter to 
see whether he is buying right. If his prices 
run below he will wonder if he is making a 
series of mistakes in his calculations, 








Then there is another feature, mentioned by 
L. D. Smith, of the Delta Lumber Co. It is a 
very hard matter to arive at an accurate price 
on an article, for the reason that arriving at the 
cost of doing business is a hard matter. No mat- 
ter how carefully a man figures his costs he will 
need to try them out in actual practice; and this 
practice is not a matter of a month or two. It 
should, if possible, extend over a period of years. 
Even then there is some quality of uncertainty 
involved, and if a man ean correct his own esti- 
mate by the estimates of his fellow dealers who 
are working under similar conditions he will 
have firmer ground for his confidence to stand 
upon. He finds himself in the same condition as 
regards cutting prices or raising them. If he 
wants to sell at less than his competitors he is 
free to do so. If he wants to try to get more he 
is again free to do so. The published price list 
is intended to be and can be only a bit of very 
general information. 


Thwarting Two Big Evils 
One evil practice that is a favorite with un- 


scrupulous and rather stupid customers the world 


over is the matter of lying to one dealer about 
the low price offered by a competitor. Usually 
the other competitor is not named. ‘‘I’ve got a 
price of $50 less on that bill,’’ says John Doe 
with a sly look. If you are trying to deal with 
John you discover queer feelings coursing thru 
your anatomy. Is he lying or not? Are you 
high and appearing in the role of a highwayman 
or not# Will you stand pat on your price or 


will you cut to get the bill? It would help to 

















“Tts quaint avenues” 


know whether you were running against com- 
petition or a common lie. New Orleans dealers 
had their share of this kind of crooked game 
played on them. Now if a customer makes that 
statement it has to be true if it gets him any- 
thing. At least the dealers are approaching 
that point as an ideal. They can telephone the 
lumber division and find out if such a price really 
has been offered. This service in no way inter- 
feres with true competition. If a dealer finds 
his customer has told the truth that fact in no 
way influences his competitive methods. They 
may be whatever he pleases. But if he finds the 
customer has lied to him he knows he has to 
deal with a liar; and this situation ealls for 
methods of its own. 

The Allied Building Council is making a be- 
ginning, or more than a beginning, at establish- 
ing an interchange of credit information. This 
is a well known practice that, I believe, has been 
tried out pretty much all over the country. In 
some places it has been very successful in pre- 
venting a certain kind of systematized skinning 
long a favorite with a well known class of con- 
tractors. A contractor comes to town, puts up a 
good front, appears to have adequate capital with 
which to work, pays his bills promptly and thus 
establishes himself as a desirable man to be.on 
good business terms with. After a little while 
he gets himself in debt to every dealer in town, 
while all of them are scrapping to get his busi- 
ness. He manages to collect all that is coming 
to him from his customers and quietly fades be- 


tween days, leaving a train of worthless ac- 
counts winding from yard to yard and missing 
none, 

There are two ways in which a credit organiza- 
tion can put a crimp in this second-story work. 
One is by the exchange of credit information. 
If a dealer looks over the lists and finds that a 
contractor owes everybody in the building mate- 
rial trade in the city he will begin to wonder 
what is wrong, and once he begins to wonder 
about it the crooked contractor is out of luck. 
There are pretty adequate safeguards against 
being left holding the sack, once a man is warned. 
The other way of meeting this matter is an in- 
vestigation of the contractor’s record before 
he arrived in town. This investigation can be 
conducted by the association. The good eon- 
tractor has nothing to fear from it, for if he had 
bad luck in his former location and doesn’t have 
as good a record as he might wish he ean gen- 
erally explain it—provided it was genuine had 
luck. But if it was deliberate attempt at fraud 
the dealers are warned and know what to ex- 
pect. They will not refuse to deal with him. To 
do this would be as unfair as some of our prison 
methods and the public’s feeling about ex-con- 
victs. If a man were not given a chance really 
to make good if he wanted to, one mistake would 
bear with it a disproportionate penalty. A con- 
tractor who had had bad luck or who had really 
repented of fraudulent practices would have no 
chance at all if dealers refused to deal with 
him. They will not do this; but if they are in- 
formed of the man’s past record they will take 
the necessary precautions to protect themselves 
until the contractor has proved his good faith 
by his works. 


Credit Safeguards and Auditing 


There is one kind of credit loss that an asso- 
ciation can not guard against, as Mr. Smith 
pointed out. This is the failure of the man who 
has a good eredit reeord. 

‘¢The Delta Lumber Co.,’’ said Mr. Smith, ‘‘is 
unusually eareful about credits. We have the 
reputation, I believe, of investigating credit risks 
as thoroly as any lumber concern in the city. But 
we still lose some money thru the sudden failure 
of men who are rated as good risks. They have 
always paid their bills, and this is largely what 
a eredit investigator has to judge by. But they 
may make bad mistakes, and thru no negligence 
on our part and because of no evil intention on 
the part of the contractor we are left with bad 
accounts and losses.’’ 

Mr. Smith added that he believed the local 
association could do some of its most valuable 
work along the line of sound credit investiga- 
tion. This would save the dealers the losses that 
they suffer from not being able to investigate 
thoroly for themselves, and it would save the 
buying public from necessarily higher prices; for 
it is an axiom that eventually, in some form or 
other, the general public pays for all failures and 
losses. 

Mr. Cremer told me that the lumber division 
of the Allied Building Council is also auditing 
accounts for lumber companies and is promoting 
a uniform accounting system among lumbermen; 
a system that will not only be complete and ac- 
curate but that will yield usable information 
upon which comparisons can be based. 

‘‘The association, I think every lumberman 
will agree, has done valuable work during the 
period of the war,’’ Mr. Cremer said, ‘‘and I 
believe it will continue to do so. Our only specu- 
lation is whether or not we can keep up with 
the new rush of business that we expect in the 
spring. If business begins rolling in in tidal 
waves we may not be able to keep up with our 
information service. Of course, we have to be 
right up to the minute or our information is 
worthless. But we are well organized, and IT 
haven’t any fear but that we can continue to 
keep on top of the job. I don’t think the asso- 
ciation is an experiment any longer. It has 
showed what it can do. Maintaining all these 
various divisions costs quite a bit of money, and 
the fact that they are maintained is good proof 
of what the business men concerned think of 
them. 

Country and City Yard Contrasts 


‘*There seems to be an idea held by lumber 
papers and by many leaders in the trade that 
country retailers need help and advice and that 
city dealers do not. I don’t know where they 
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get that idea. Maybe it is because city yards are 
large and are capitalized at big figures that ob- 
servers take it for granted that the city dealers 
are on the job and don’t need to be taught any- 
thing. Probably city dealers are more acute 
about some things, such as the general field of 
finance and the special field of figuring costs. But 
when you stop to think of it these are merely 
features of the general run of routine business. 
Beyond this routine is the big field of business 
promotion. You call it community building, but 
you give most of your attention to the dealers in 
small towns. City dealers need education in 
community building, but of a different kind. 
They can’t take over the methods of the country 
yards and make them work. 

‘*Tt is generally taken for granted that country 
yards are badly advertised and that city yards 
are well advertised. I think the relative posi- 
tions of the two classes are just the reverse. Not 
all country yards advertise, nor do all country 
advertisers handle their publicity efficiently. But, 
due to the missionary work of the associations 
and the trade papers, country lumber yard ad- 
vertising as a whole is pretty good stuff. On the 
other hand, city yards hardly advertise at all; or 
if they do it is in a casual way and not accord- 
ing to a plan of campaign. They go at the real 
job of community building in a superficial way. 

A Housing Campaign Wanted 

‘‘Take the matter of big housing campaigns. 
Lumbermen don’t do anything much about them. 
Of course, they run the risk of being accused of 
desiring merely to sell their stock if they lead 
actively in such campaigns; but if they are not 
the actual leaders they ought to be the inspira- 
tion of the movement. In New Orleans or any 
other city there is need for some kind of ageney 
to hammer at bad housing conditions. Pictures 
of old shacks should be taken and published and 
a straight, truthful story told about them. There 
is not a city of any size in the country where a 
housing campaign could not be undertaken with 
advantage, but I don’t believe many lumbermen 
are doing much about it. 

‘*In order to make such a campaign a success 
something would have to be done to make the 
financing of individually owned houses cheaper. 
A man can hardly pay for a house at the per- 
centage charges he has to pay in most places. 
The only reasonable way I can think of to get 
cheap money for building is to induce the Govern- 
ment to supply money to the city man who wants 
to build a home at the same interest rates and 
under about the same conditions that it supplies 
money to farmers who want to buy or improve 
farms. It is objected that farms produce food 
and city property does not; hence farms are fit 
subjects for Government aid and city homes are 
not. But homes produce individual efficiency, 
and back of the production is the citizen who 
must be considered of equal importance whether 
he is country dweller or town dweller. This is 
a big scheme that would have to be worked out 
carefully. But you haven’t heard of lumbermen 
going to Washington and trying to get it started. 
So I believe it would be of considerable value to 
the city dealers if trade papers and associations 
would begin tackling city problems—the big 
problems of business creation and community 
building. ’’ 

Peculiarities of a City’s Retail Trade 


The year 1918 was a pretty good one with New 
Orleans retailers, tho it was in most respects un- 
usual. Trade switched from dwelling houses to 
Government work or, if it was not Government 
work, to constructions more or less directly 
caused by governmental activity. This was for- 
tunate for the retailers in at least two ways. 
Private building largely went out of the mar- 
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“ «It supplies money to farmers’ ” 


ket, which in itself would have left the dealers 
high and dry, and practically all the carpenters 
went to ship yards or to Government structures. 
So as private building stopped and carpenters 
went to public works the retailers were lucky 
enough to be able to follow the carpenters. 

‘*One feature of New Orleans business that 
troubles us a little at times,’’ Mr. Smith said, 
‘tis the fact that we are close to the producer. 
The wholesalers don’t bother us by selling direct, 
for their interest lies in conserving our interests. 
But at times a manufacturer will ship in a quan- 
tity of stuff. Just a short time ago a big project 
came up as an emergency matter. It was doubt- 
ful whether any one retailer in the town could 
handle it. But while there is lively competition 
among the dealers there is good feeling, too. So 
in such cases rather than-let a bill that we feel 
is distinctly a retail bill go out of town one 
dealer will take it and then will call on the other 
dealers for help. A manufacturer called me up 
and mentioned this project and then asked me if 
I’d object if he were to ship in a few cars direct 
to these people if he got the chance. It sounded 
queer to me. I told him that while I couldn’t 
stop him if he chose to ship his stuff in and the 
men in question chose to buy it I certainly did 
consider that an emergency structure of this kind, 
demanding as it did retail service, was distinctly 
a retail bill. I should not have been surprised 
if he had asked if he might ship a few ears to 
us in case we sold the bill, but that, I consid- 
ered, was all he was entitled to expect.’’ 

The handling of building material in New Or- 
leans is highly specialized. For one thing, there 
are no shingles sold, so it is to be expected that 
the selling of roofing is a separate business. Some 
time ago the city outlawed the shingle; and the 
enemies of shingles insist that this action has re- 
duced the fire hazard very much. We don’t 
know; but we are inclined to think that the sound 
doctrine of fire prevention does not consist wholly 
nor indeed largely in outlawing shingles. But 
this question has already been argued until there 
is little more to be said. The specialization in 
the selling of building material is so extensive 
that lumber dealers do not even handle lath. 


Home Building in New Orleans 


The W. W. Carré Company (Ltd.) has recently 
moved its offices and is now established in pleas- 
ant, roomy quarters near the business center of 
the city. Mr. Carré was so busy himself and the 
big office force was so busy I was momentarily 
surprised when he said that the regular lines of 
business had been largely suspended. But he ex- 
plained immediately afterward that the new lines 
of Government work and the like had fully com- 
pensated for the lack of residence construction. 

‘«The building restrictions of last fall put new 
houses out of the question,’’ he said, ‘‘and the 
general feeling of the necessity for economy kept 
people from doing much repair work. We’d 
have had little trade if these new avenues had 
not opened up. We feel that we’re again likely 
to be fortunate, for the number of inquiries com- 
ing in indicate that as public works are finished 
residence work will be beginning briskly. Build- 
ing here goes on thru most of the year. At least 
it could go on without interruption, but the 
people have rather gotten into the habit of 
slackening on building during January and Feb- 
ruary. Between the holidays and the Mardi Gras 
not much new work is started. That got to be 
something of a habit, and the people of the city 
follow it even in those years when the carnival 
is not held. New Orleans is a city of frame 
dwellings, as you must have noticed if you’ve 
been out thru the city at all. You’ve probably 
noticed, too, that most roofs are made of slate. 

‘We are looking forward to a great year. We 
don’t count much on the old business that was 
planned and then dropped on account of the war. 
Men who plan and don’t build seem in most cases 
to feel lucky that they didn’t. It’s just one of 
the traits of human nature. If they had built 
they’d have been just as glad. But I’ve found 
that resurrecting these old jobs is about as hard 
as getting new ones. Judging from the number 
of inquiries coming in this new business will keep 
us busy.’’ 

Features of a Good Retail Field 

The Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. is one of the 
big lumber retailing concerns of the South and 
has the reputation of being operated in an effi- 
cient way and of taking good care of the inter- 
ests of its customers. Its Yard No. 6 is located 
near the yard of the Delta Lumber Co., on Car- 
rollton Avenue. I dropped into the office and 
talked to R. E. Mestayer, whose name, I find, is 
not pronounced as it looks in print to Anglo- 
Saxon eyes. Mr. Mestayer was very busy plan- 
ning on how to get lumber enough out to build 
a temporary grandstand at one of the racing 
courses. The old grandstand had burned just a 
few days before the racing season was to open 
and the association planned to build a new one 
in time to open on the advertised date. This 
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“Their wives have asked suspiciously” 


‘meant hauling lumber day and night for a time. 


I’ve no doubt but that Mr. Mestayer put over 
his part of the job on time. He, too, was looking 
for a large revival of residence building. 

It would seem that lumber retailers would have 
a good field in New Orleans, for, as all of them 
to whom I happened to talk said and as any 
visitor must notice, the frame house is very much 
in evidence. There is one line of trade rather 
closely allied to building that ought to have a 
good field in the city; this is the paint trade. No 
one whom I asked could explain to me why 
there are so many houses obviously in need of 
paint. The city could use hundreds of thousands 
of gallons to good advantage. Old houses of the 
Creole and French type, fine old residences of 
which the whole city 1s proud, stand there with 
paint peeling off or dingy beyond any semblance 
of color. It seems odd, too; for in nearly every 
block is at least one house that is nicely painted, 
and in most towns this rouses emulation. Pre- 
sumably there is a reason that escaped me, for 
such a condition could hardly come about by 
chance. If there is such a reason it would have 
to be taken into account; but judging by ap- 
pearances alone I should say there is a good busi- 
ness opportunity in New Orleans for some paint 
dealers to turn a penny and at the same time to 
do the whole city a favor. Painting the town 
and putting over a big housing scheme for the 
poorer people are two things that would smack 
of the true community building spirit. 

But I like New Orleans after my first short 
visit too well to criticise it at all. It is one of 
the most picturesque places I’ve ever visited, and 
it has the smack of a number of pronounced and 
flavorsome periods and civilizations—French, 
Spanish, ante-bellum South and so on. It has the 
carnival spirit, a bit of which I had a chance to 
see as I stood on the corner of Canal and Baronne 
as the New Year was ushered in. It has its great 
racing meets and its world famous Mardi Gras, 
tho the latter has been suspended since the be- 
ginning of the war. The visitor from the North 
has to struggle with some of the names, tho cer- 
tain of them have been known to murmur in their 
sleep such foreign sounding names as Sazerac and 
Ramos; and when their wives have asked suspi- 
ciously who their new friends might be they 
explained that these men were famous explorers 
who discovered oases in the desert and thereby 
have earned the gratitude of all thirsty men. 
But besides its play spirit and its explorers and 
its cookery the city has a great and growing 
commerce. Its port is said to be the greatest 
inland port in the world. I saw huge freighters 
from Asia, Central and South America and Eu- 
rope tied up to its wharves. The Crescent City 
has a great future as well as a great past. 


URGE CHANGE OF CODE TO SAVE COST 


LANSING, MicH., Jan. 27.—Charles Fox, city 
building and plumbing inspector, says the entire 
State is insisting upon the provisions of the build- 
ing code being changed. Before planning construc- 
tion many prospective builders are awaiting these 
changes as they feel they may be able to save money 
by cutting out features now called for by the code. 
Among such suggested changes is that the required 
height of ceiling be lowered from 8 feet 6 inches 
to 8 feet. 

Thus far this year building permits have been is- 
sued for eleven new dwellings and garages involv- 
ing an amount of more than $25,000, while last year 
at the same time there had been but one permit 
issued, for the construction of a chicken coop to 
cost $95. From the inquiries being made it is in- 
dicated that a high building mark will be set this 
year. 
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Exterior view of factory of St. Louis Sash & Door Co. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—The rapid development in 
prospect for traffic on the Mississippi River and the 
splendid outlook generally for the Jumber trade are 
inspiring the lumber interests of St. Louis to greater 
efforts than ever before toward attracting attention to 
this city as one of the great lumber distributing cen- 
ters of the country, thru which are handled every year 
billions of feet of lumber and forest products. Some 


St. Louis nearly eighty years ago. In 1839 Adolphus 
Boeckler arrived in St. Louis and engaged in the lum 
ber business. A few years thereafter he formed a 
partnership with Frederick Schulenburg under the 
name of Schulenburg & Boeckler Lumber Co., which 
firm conducted a general lumber and planing mill busi- 
ness. Some years later they engaged in the sawmill 
business in St. Louis under the firm name of Adolphus 


Boeckler & Co. Mr. 











Boeckler was also in- 
terested in the firm of 
Schulenburg, Boeckler 
& Co., operating a 
sawmill at Stillwater, 
Minn., and logging 
camps in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, Later 
these three firms were 
consolidated under the 
name of Schulenburg- 
Boeckler Lumber Co., 


which conducted a 
large business until 
1894, 

Late in that year 


the three sons of Ad- 
olphus Boeckler, Wil- 
liam L., Henry A., and 
Adolphus, jr., organ- 
ized the Boeckler Lum 
ber Co. Soon after 
such organization 
white pine, which had 
been the staple lumber 
in this market, was 
superseded by south- 








Birdseye view of big yard of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


of the concerns actively engaged in this promotion 
work and something of their facilities and their his- 
tory are given herewith: 

Boeckler Lumber Co. 


The history of the Boeckler Lumber Co. began in 
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Loading track at a big dry shed of Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. 
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ern pine and_ the 
trend of business 
changed from_ ship- 
ments to the South and West largely to supplying 
southern pine and timbers to the North and East. To 
day the firm serves customers from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky Mountains, making a specialty of south- 
ern pine and of oak and fir timbers. It carries in St. 
Louis a full line of all lumber used by the yard, fac- 


St. Louis—An Important 





Extensive yards and plant of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 


tory, and railroad trade. On account of the large and 
varied stock carried it is often called on for special 
bills of timber for shipment west and even south. 


Hill-Behan Lumber Co. 


The Hill-Behan Lumber Co., one of the younger 
concerns of St. Louis, was organized March 1, 1912, 
by A. M. Hill and W. L. Behan, as a result of whose 
energies the growth has been remarkable. Mr. Hill 
was a traveling salesman for the Southern Pine Lum 
her Co, of Texarkana, and Mr. Behan began in busi 
ness as a southern pine commission salesman with a 
desk, table and chair in a room in the Wright Building. 
During their first ten months in business they sold 
an average of 408 cars a month, establishing what is 
said to be a record for commission salesmen, So sue 
cessful were they as commission salesmen that they en 
gaged in the wholesale business. Their career as dis 
tributers began when they first stored lumber at a 
North Broadway yard in August, 1914, using that 
place for about two years. They continued to grow 
and on Sept. 1, 1916 the firm acquired eight 
acres of property at Page Avenue and the Wabash 
tracks, which gave it connection also with the Ter- 
minal Railway, and established a yard there. This was 
destroyed by fire Oct. 16, 1917, but it was rebuilt 
quickly upon a much larger scale. More than 6,000, 
000 feet of lumber is carried in stock, southern pine, 
cypress, oak, gum, crating material, yard stock and 
car oak being supplied from the yard. One shed is 70 
feet wide and 625 feet long, the other 70 feet wide 
and 228 feet long. The firm operates a planing mill 
and box factory 100 x 200 feet in size. The box fae 
tory is operated to utilize the waste from the yard. 
Offices are maintained both at the yard and in the 
Wright Building. 


Huttig Sash & Door Co. 


The Huttig Sash & Door Co. was established in 
1885 by the late Charles H. Huttig. The start was 
made in a very small place at Main and Doek streets, 
but soon a move was made to 3900 Chouteau Avenue, 
at which place a factory was added to the jobbing end 
of the business. This new location, while practically 
three times as large as the original place, soon proved 
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The big jib crane and stocks of yellow pine timber of Boeckler Lumber Co. 
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Lothman Cypress Co. office, planing mill, dressed lumber sheds and corner of yard 


too small. The company then built on the present 
site, 1200 South Vandeventer Avenue, a plant twice 
as large as that occupied on Chouteau Avenue. This 
plant was completely destroyed by fire in 1911, and 
on Jan. 1, 1912, the company had erected and fully 
equipped an entirely new plant, one of the most mod- 
ern wood-working establishments in the country. The 
company’s business is that of manufacturing mill 
work and dealing generally at wholesale in builders’ 
wood-work. Its manufactured product is marketed 
under the name of ‘‘Satin’’ brand, the high quality 
of which is recognized thruout the country. The busi 
ness has extended to such an extent that it now cov 
ers foreign countries and previous to the war a large 
part of the product was shipped overseas. During 
the war the plant was turned over to the Government. 
The carrying out of immense contracts necessitated 
adding very materially to the plant and equipment, so 
the company now will be in an even better position to 
take care of its regular trade. The plant covers 
150,000 square feet, with seven acres of ground space. 
There are eight buildings. A. J. Siegel is president 
and general manager of the company. Its products 
have entered into the construction of many of the 
finest public buildings in America such as the Mos 
souri State Capitol and the Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 


Lothman Cypress Co. 


The Lothman Cypress Co. is one of the largest 
distributers of eypress in the country. Its immense 
yards on the Mississippi River front in St. Louis 
cover twelve acres, all given over to cypress, for Loth 
man handles no other wood. With a stock never less 
than 35,000,000 feet of dry cypress always on hand, 
the company’s claim that it can ship dry stock from 
these holdings to any market practically upon receipt 
of order is well founded. The company sells rough 
and dressed cypress, including molding, finish, siding, 
ceiling, flooring, shingles and lath. It has a planing 
mill with a capacity of 200,000 feet a day, and dressed 
lumber sheds with a capacity of 2,000,000 feet. There 
are shipping facilities for fifty cars, and direct rail 
connections with every one of the twenty-two railroads 
entering St. Louis. William Lothman, president of 
the company, became prominently identified with the 

















The office (from Kings Highway Viaduct) of Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 


manufacture of lumber as a member of the firm of F. 
Hafner, Lothman & Humber, a sash and door con 
cern, in 1882. Two years later he was elected secre 


Luehrmann, was incorporated as the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., Oct. 2, 1890, and 
started business at its present location with Charles F. 
tary, treasurer and general manager of the Joseph Luehrmann president and George EK. W. Luehrmann 
Hafner Manufacturing Co., and later the Hafner- secretary and treasurer. Upon the death of Charles 
Lothman Manufacturing Co., which was destroyed by F. Luehrmann, Sept. 24, 1900, George E. W. Luehr- 
fire in 1901. That same year he organized the Loth- mann was elected president, E. H. Luehrmann vice 
man Cypress Co. Mr. Lothman is largely interested president and Thomas W. Fry seeretary. Since then 
in cypress mills, which 
facet assures the com- 
pany ample stocks. |, 
Under the name of the 
Foster-Lothman mills 
the Lothman company 
operates at Oshkosh, 
Wis., a sash and door 
factory. Mr. Lothman 
is also president of the 
North St. Louis Plan- 
ing Mill Co. and the 
Theiling -LLothman 
Manufacturing Co., op- 
erating a planing mill; 
is vice president of the 
Imse-Schilling Sash & 
Door Co.; and a direct- 
or of the Mechanies 
Planing Mill Co, 
Henry W. Fix, who has 
been connected with 
the company for many 
years, is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, 
and William Lothman, 
jr., who is now in 
France as an officer 
in the Twentieth Kn 
gineers (Forest), is 
secretary. 

Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. 

One of the leading concerns of its kind in this coun- 
try is the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Co., wholesale dealer and manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber. This is one of the pioneer companies of St. 
Louis. It was established in 1875 by the late Charles 














View of Yard and Stocks of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co. 


the officers have remained the same. Guy B. Fulton 
holds the position of sales manager. The interests of 
this company are extensive. It owns and operates 
several sawmills in Mississippi. It makes a specialty 
of agricultural implement material, both southern pine 
and heavy oak, and carries a large stock of dry 











View of plant of Huttig Sash & Door Co. 


Timber yard of St. Louis Lumber Co.; cranes handling longleaf timbers 
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white pine for pattern makers and sash, doors and 
blinds. Its stock is large and varied, as it normally 
earries in pile 18,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of dry 
lumber, including red gum, cypress, southern pine 
finish, elm, cherry, walnut, oak, cottonwood, chest- 
nut, mahogany and a full line of veneers, rotary 
cut as well as sliced and sawn. In view of its large 
and varied stocks and ample track and shed facili- 
ties, it is particularly well fitted to furnish mixed 
carloads. The company prides itself on making 
quick shipments, and solicits business on the basis 
of full values. 


Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 


‘Tf it is anything in lumber, Seidel has it. The 
answer to the question, Where can I find it? Try 
Seidel.’’ These are the slogans of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., of which Julius Seidel is president. 
Complete stocks of timbers, long- and shortleaf 
southern pine and fir, as well as general yard stock, 
Gulf coast cypress, western products, and oak and 
maple flooring, are here awaiting the call of the re- 
tailer. Mr. Seidel is vice president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and has a na- 
tion-wide reputation as a progressive lumberman. 
The lumber company was organized by Mr. Seidel 
in 1903 with a capital stock of $25,000, nearly all 
of which represented his savings of twenty-two 
years’ work with one concern, the Eau Claire-8t. 
Louis Lumber Co., with which he began in 1882 as 
an apprentice. The capital stock is now $250,000, 
and from one acre the yard space has grown to 
eleven acres. There are 4,400 feet of track, enough 
to hold 110 cars at one time, and track connections, 
making possible direct shipments over any of 22 
railroads. About 15,000,000 feet of lumber is car- 
ried in stock. There are a locomotive crane for pil- 
ing of timbers and a planing mill for re-milling lum- 
ber. The company employs an office staff of fifteen 
and seventy-five outside men. Four auto trucks, 
with a system of trailers, and six teams are used to 
make deliveries within a radius of 35 miles. Mr. 
Seidel is surrounded by a capable staff. W. M. 
Klenk, secretary, who has been with the company 
for ten years, is more particularly in charge of the 
shipping. He was formerly connected with the W. G. 
Frye Manufacturing Co., and is interested in the 
Klenk Lumber Co. at Herrman and Booneville. 
George Rixmann, superintendent, has been in the 
lumber business for thirty years, first with the Eau 
Claire Lumber Co. Fred Moser, also a practical 
lumberman of seventeen years’ experience, is treas- 
urer; Edward A. Schuhmacher is auditor and 
cashier. 

Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 

One of the concerns that have helped to build up 
the reputation of St. Louis hardwood distributers 
for honesty and fair dealing to the trade is the 
Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. This is one of the 
oldest concerns in the hardwood trade of St. Louis, 
having been founded more than half a century 
ago—fifty-four years to be exact—and it is still 
growing with all the energy of a younger institu- 
tion. Organized in 1865 as J. H. Hayward & Co., 
the company was operated under that name until 
1880. From 1880 to 1885 it was known as Hay- 
ward & Hibbard and from 1885 to 1907 as Steele 
& Hibbard, being incorporated in that year as the 
Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. In January, 1918, 
the business was redrganized, George E. Hibbard 
and associates acquiring all but a small amount 
of the stock of W. H. Steele. Mr. Hibbard became 
president and treasurer and valuable employees 
of the company were allowed either to increase 
their holdings or to become stockholders. Roland 
F. Krebs, one of the best informed hardwood men in 
the country, is vice president; Franklin H. Smith, 
secretary; L. Giedinghagen, assistant treasurer and 
auditor, and George C. Marsden, southern buyer. 
Mr. Krebs has been associated with the company 
at different times for the last thirty years; Mr. 
Giedinghagen, seventeen years; and Mr. Marsden 
six years. Since this reorganization the company 
has shown renewed energy and has just come thru 
one of the most prosperous years in its history. The 
company carries in its St. Louis yards 6,000,000 
feet of northern and southern hardwoods. Twenty- 
two different woods and varieties are carried in 
stock. Mixed cars are given most careful atten- 
tion, and efficient business methods characterize 
all of the company’s dealings. 


St. Louis Lumber Co. 


‘‘We maintain quality.’’ This is the slogan of 
the St. Louis Lumber Co. by which it has been 
guided in its dealings with the trade. By adhering 
closely to this slogan, it has built up a strong rep- 
utation for fair dealing and has been a big factor 
in making St. Louis an unrivaled market of the 
central West for southern pine. This well known 
company, which stands high among the lumber dis- 
tributers of the country, makes a specialty of sell- 
ing longleaf southern pine timber and dimension, of 
which it carries a most complete stock in its St. 
Louis yards. The company caters especially to the 
shipping trade, to which it is able to give excellent 
service by reason of the completeness of its stocks 
and its facilities for handling shipments promptly. 


This service is a strong inducement for the outside 
trade to deal with this concern. The president. of 
the St. Louis Lumber Co. is John A. Reheis, for 
many years connected with the trade in St. Louis, 
whose knowledge of every detail of the industry is 
most thoro. W.H. Dulany, jr., is vice president and 
treasurer and A, G. Ruthman secretary. 


St. Louis Sash & Door Works 


This institution had its beginning in a very small 
way about thirty years ago, but thru quality work 
and service to its customers its growth was rapid. 
In November, 1907, its present plant on North 
Broadway, within fifteen minutes’ ride from the 
hotel, retail, and wholesale districts, was ready for 
occupancy. In this plant every modern conven- 
ience has been installed and it is regarded as a 
model distributing plant for sash, doors and general 
millwork of every description. The 100 x 278 foot 
warehouse, with three stories and a basement, has 
a floor space of 111,200 square feet, and in it are 
located the general offices. Loading and unloading 
facilities are unsurpassed, for the railroad tracks 
are sheltered by an iron canopy, ana a large cov- 
ered platform forms practically a warehouse in 
itself. The 100 x 135 two-story factory immediately 
adjoins the warehouse, with which it is connected 
by a bridge. Ag is generally known, the main plant, 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works, is located at Rock 
Island, Ill., where all stock goods are manufactured. 
This plant covers thirteen acres, and the superior- 
ity of its product has enabled the St. Louis dis- 
tributing warehouse to build up a reputation for 
real merit. The St. Louis Sash & Door Works has 
for distribution a general catalog, which is sent on 
request of the dealer, and in which the concern’s 
various specialties are illustrated. 


Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 


One of the oldest concerns in St. Louis, into 
which new blood has been introduced with marked 
success, is the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. It soon 
will be one year since I. R. L. Wiles and John B. 
Chipman, two enterprising young lumbermen with 
wide experience, came into the ownership of this 
business, which was established in St. Louis in 
1876. From the very inception of their joining 
efforts the company has made rapid strides for 
ward, until it ranks as one of the largest distribu- 
ters of lumber in St. Louis. It has carried large 
stocks of southern pine, on several occasions bring- 
ing solid trainloads into St. Louis. The Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co. succeeded the O’Neil-Wiles 
Lumber Co. in February, 1917. It was organized 
with a capital stock of $400,000, fully paid. Mr. 
Wiles, who had been with the old company for 
eight years, becoming vice president and general 
manager when it was reorganized under a change 
of name in 1916, was made president of the new 
company. Mr. Chipman, who was made vice presi- 
dent, had had wide experience in every branch of 
the lumber business, beginning in 1897 as invoice 
clerk with the Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., continuing 
his service when it became the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co, About seven years ago he was made sales 
manager, but left that position to become asso- 
ciated with Mr. Wiles. J. H. Moberly is secretary 
and treasurer, and J. K. Gruner is general manager, 
The company operates a planing mill and box and 
shook factory. The plant comprises fifteen acres 
and connects with all railways. A normal stock 
of 20,000,000 feet of southern pine is carried, in- 
cluding a large stock of heavy timbers. In addi- 
tion to a general line, the company deals in car 
material and grain doors. 





CLEVELAND BOARD OF 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan, 27.—Preliminary plans 
for a stronger city organization capable of dealing 
with local problems particularly in connection with 
the building program of the city were laid at the 
annual meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers held here last week. More than fifty mem- 
hers were present, representing practically the full 
membership of forty-six firms in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. 

Warren J. Duffy, Toledo, associate counsel for 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
in his address discussed the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward business men. He recalled the value 
of codperation among all business men, especially 
such coédperation between Cleveland and Toledo 
lumber interests as had made possible the creation 
of the mechanic’s lien law for Ohio in 1911. His 
opinion is that the time is not far distant when the 
Government will realize that many laws both Fed- 
eral and State must be altered to meet changing 
conditions. 

Mr. Duffy recalled the activities of the retail 
lumber interests of eastern States who some years 
ago formed the so-called ‘‘black list’’ to combat 
the activities of jobbers in selling to consumers, 
and said that altho this action was contested by 
wholesalers and the court found against the retail- 
ers, in similar cases the courts were disposed to be 
reasonable and reluctantly decided against the de- 
fendants only because of the precedent established. 


‘But business interests all over the country now 
desire’to be released from shackles imposed by these 
hard and fast laws,’’ he continued. And speaking 
of the Government’s action in fixing prices, the re- 
quirement that different industries be grouped 
together and other actions that business itself was 
prevented from taking during the last twenty-five 
years, he said: ‘‘ Now if the Government did these 
things itself during the stress of war, it tends to 
show that the thing itself is not wrong, but rather 
its abuse that is wrong. It would seem to show 
that the time is coming when the Government will 
be glad to lend its aid to business in the way that 
business would like, to help business men and en- 
courage organization. Modification of the Sher- 
man Act or enlargement of the powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission would be helpful. The 
same might apply to the State laws such as the 
Valentine Act in Ohio.’’ He suggested that there 
might be a State commission in Ohio to codperate 
with business men. 

Following a discussion led by Max Myers, of the 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Mr. Duffy urged that 
when a retailer is in the market for lumber he let 
the local wholesaler bid on it and that if the price 
is not higher he should patronize the local jobber. 


A careful survey of the lumber situation in 
Cleveland territory was contained in the report of 
J. V. O’Brien, secretary-treasurer of the board. It 
showed that notwithstanding a decrease of approxi- 
mately one-third from normal in the amount of 
building material consumed, lumber came thru with 
flying colors, for figures for 1916 showed approxi- 


LUMBER DEALERS MEET 


mately 33,000,000 feet of lumber used, as against 
approximately 10,000,000 in 1918. 


He reviewed the activities of the board in deal- 
ing with labor problems and pointed out that while 
material is still high labor will continue to be the 
biggest factor that both seller and consumer must 
reckon with. Labor costs in 1919, he said, will 
probably be 40 percent higher than in 1916 and 
will not be lowered appreciably for a long time to 
come. He brought out the fact that the lumber in- 
dustry is not opposed to high wages but that it will 
continue to maintain the stand for fair play to both 
employer and employee. He told of the results of 
the cost survey thru codperation with other cities 
and showed that the cost of conducting business 
here has increased an average of 30 percent since 
1916, or approximately $13 a thousand. The board 
has extended to Mr. O’Brien a vote of thanks for 
the splendid work he has done for the lumber in- 
dustry of Cleveland particularly and of the State 
as a whole. 


L. H. Flandermeyer of the Prasse Lumber Co., 
president of the board, directed the conduct of the 
meeting with his usual witty remarks. 


The following directors were elected to serve two 
years each: I’. R. Potter, Potter, Teare & Co.; 
Ki, L. Southern, E, L. Southern Co.; M. C. Hamill, 
Euclid Avenue Lumber Co.; 8S. E. Kramer, Glen- 
_ Lumber Co.; C. M. Beall, Clifton Park Lumber 

0. 


The directors will meet later to name officers for 
the year, 


RAINS AND HIGH WATER HALT BUSINESS 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 25,—Continued heavy 
downpour of rain thruout western Washington the 
last several days, amounting to an 8-inch fall in 
three consecutive days, has brought the lumber in- 
dustry almost at a standstill except for city mills 

-and those in districts never troubled by high water. 
It has also halted work in many of the logging 
camps. Railroad traffic has been interrupted and 
Thursday saw Tacoma mostly isolated, except by 
boat travel. Thruout the Puyallup Valley high 
water is doing considerable damage. The Tacoma 
municipal power plant at La Grande was compelled 
to shut down Thursday. The Electron power plant 
flume was washed out and all of the railroads and 
logging roads suffered more or less damage from 
slides and washouts. At Centralia the water is the 
highest within the memory of its residents. 

During Wednesday night a section of the wharf 
at the Danaher Lumber Co. plant on the north 
water front went into the bay, along with several 
hundred thousand feet of lumber. The lumber 
was being recovered Thursday. “All of the tideflats 
sawmills were more or less troubled by high water, 
several small houses near the St. Paul mill, where 
families of mill workers reside, going adrift. Less 
rain fell Thursday than Wednesday and reports 
Thursday night were that the water was receding. 
Freight shipments are at a standstill at this writing. 
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Among the Mills with Pen 


and Camera 
MODERN EQUIPMENT MAKES QUALITY OUTPUT POSSIBLE 


AntIGOo, Wis.—The Langlade Lumber Co. has just closed a successful year 
marketing famous ‘‘ Langlade hardwoods’’ and ‘‘Langlade hemlock.’’ Its 
stock has become widely known thruout Wisconsin and Illinois, as well as 
thru the eastern States, as being of the best quality because of the fact 
that it is cut from the choicest sections of 60,000 acres of virgin timber 
owned by this company which was secured from the Paine Lumber Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., three years ago. The tract for years was considered the finest 
remaining tract of hemlock and hardwoods in the State and the quality of 
stock portrayed in the accompanying illustrations is ample proof that this 
assumption was correct. 

From the stump right thru to the planing mill this company has built up a 
thoro and modern lumber manufacturing plant which has few equals in 
northern Wisconsin. The company has constructed and is operating many 
miles of logging railroad thruout its timber holdings, which makes it pos- 
sible to log the year round and assures a complete stock of lumber well 
seasoned and ready for the market. It is operating a large number of camps 
and expects a total output of nearly 50,000,000 feet in 1919. 

The logs are shipped in over the Chicago & North Western Railway to 
Antigo, where the company’s new modern mill turns them into lumber well 
manufactured and sawed to the sizes and dimensions most in demand. A 
double mill with resaw is operated day and night. The green sorting chain 
is one of the longest in the State and makes it possible to grade the lumber 
at the sawmill, having room for the operation of trucks. 

The yard is conveniently located and has storage room for 25,000,000 
feet of lumber. The lumber is hauled to and from the yard on trucks by a 
gasoline engine on a standard gage track. ‘Two narrow gage tracks are 
laid thru each alley. This system which takes the place of the ‘‘old wooden 
tram’’ makes it possible to load orders with dispatch. 

The planing mill is one of the most modern and fully equipped mills in 
the country and turns out millwork of the best quality. ‘‘Langlade D&M’’ 
and Langlade shiplap are making a name for the company among the retail 
trade. The millwork turned out by this company is declared to be equalled 
by few mills and surpassed by none. The loading dock has a capacity of 
twenty cars, making it 




















GENERAL VIEW IN THE LANGLADE HARDWOOD YARD 


The entire organization is made up of live wires, a fact to which the suc- 
cessful introduction of ‘‘Langlade hemlock and hardwoods’’ may be attrib- 
uted, 





NEWCOMPANY TO HANDLE OUTPUT OF SOUTHERN PINE MILLS 


TuscALoosA, ALA.—An announcement that will come with considerable 
interest to southern pine consumers and manufacturers is that telling of the 
formation of the Deal Saw Mills Co. (Ine.), of Tuscaloosa, with H. B. Wood, 
late manager of the Alabama-Mississippi Emergency Bureau and also presi- 
dent of the Standard Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., as president and 

general sales manager. 








possible to speed up or- song a 
ders to meet the most 
urgent demand. The 
loading facilities are al- 
most without limit as to 
the volume of shipping 
possible. 

The management of 
the company is in the 
hands of J. R. MeQuil- 
lan, who succeeded J. D. 
Mylrea upon the lat- 
ter’s resignation last 
August to accept a po- 
sition in the South. Mr. 
McQuillan has long been 
active in the distribut- 
ing of hemlock and 
hardwood lumber thru- é ’ ; 
out Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois and is doing everything possible to main- 
tain the high quality of ‘‘Langlade hemlock’’ and ‘‘ Langlade hardwood”? 
produced by the concern that advertises ‘‘ Langlade service and quality 
and backs up that motto in actual practice. ; ; 

Mr. McQuillan also has charge of the sales and is ably assisted by W. 8. 
Thom, and both are always ready and willing to assist their customers in se- 
curing the kind of lumber they require. Mr. Thom also has charge of the 
piling department, an active part of the organization. wee ; 

George E. Foster, of the Mellen Lumber Co., is very active in the affairs 
of the Langlade Lumber Co. and acts as chairman of the advisory committee, 
spending part of his time at Antigo. 

The offices of the company, which are very nicely arranged, are located at 
Antigo, Wis. H. L. Fitze has charge of the office and accounting, and algo 
acts as assistant to the secretary. He has been in the service of the comh- 
pany since its organization. ; 

The woods operations are ably managed by Lawrence Peterson, who is lo- 
cated at Bass Lake, Wis., which is the headquarters of the logging opera- 
tions. 
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A TYPICAL ALLEY OF SELECTED BIRCH AND GUM 





VIEW OF SAWMILL OF LANGLADE LUMBER CO.; ANTIGO, WIS. 


The Deal Saw Mills 
Co. (Ine.) is a corpora 
tion organized early in 
January to handle the 
sales of the allied Deal 
sawmill interests of 
which Dr. 8. E. Deal, 
of Tuscaloosa and Buhl, 
Ala, is the dominant 
spirit. The new com- 
pany was organized with 
Mr. Wood as its head to 
handle the output of 
three big Alabama 
southern pine mills and 
also of two others in 
which the Deals are 
stockholders. The total 
: capacity of these mills 
annually is over 100,000,000 feet, and a central sales office for the entire out- 
put was a logical step. 

The Deal interests are to be congratulated on securing Mr. Wood as presi 
dent and general manager of this big sales organization. Mr. Wood’s efforts 
to assist the Government during the war in securing its lumber requirements 
made him a nationally known figure in the southern pine industry. He was 
the moving spirit of the Alabama-Mississippi Emergeney Bureau, which dur- 
ing 1918 furnished the Government with nearly half a billion feet of lumber. 
Dr. 8. E. Deal, president and general manager of the allied Deal sawmills, 
and N. 8. Curtis, secretary and general manager of the Deal-Curtis Lumber 
Co. at Coal Fire, Ala., who served so effectively as chairman of the emergency 
bureau, both recognized Mr. Wood’s ability to the extent that when the end 
of the war was in sight and the bureau had served its purpose they asked 
him to come with them. The organization of the Deal Saw Mills Co. (Inc.) 
was the result with Mr. Wood as president and manager. 

Biography is interesting to most of us and so a brief resume of a few 
of the high spots in this young lumberman’s life will be of interest especially 
to his large number of friends and admirers. H. B. Wood was born at Bir- 
mingham forty-one years ago next June. He doesn’t look anything like that 
old but he vouches for it, and so be it. He has been a lumberman since 1896, 
He started as bookkeeper for a retail yard in Birmingham and in six months 
he was made manager. In 1904 he went on the road as a lumber salesman 
for T. J. Johnston & Co., a Birmingham wholesale concern, at that time the 
oldest in the country, it is said. In January, 1906, Mr. Wood quit the road 
and organized the Standard Lumber & Manufacturing Co. of Birmingham, of 
which he was made president. In 1910 he bought out his associates and 
shortened the name to the Standard Lumber Co., the name it still bears. He 
sold out his interests in this the first of the year and came to Tuscaloosa on 
Jan. 9 to take over his new responsibilities with the Deal interests. In addi- 
tion to handling the output of the five allied Deal mills he also expects to do 
a considerable wholesale business. His wide acquaintance among southern 
pine manufacturers will serve him in good stead in this effort. Mr. Wood 
married a Birmingham girl and has two fine children, a boy and a girl. 


The Deal Mills 


The other officers of the Deal Saw Mills Co. (Inc.) are: Vice president, 
N. 8. Curtis; treasurer, 8. E. Deal; directors, W. W. Deal and U. M. Bachtel. 
The names of the companies for which this organization will handle the sales 
are: Deal Lumber Co., Buhl, Ala.; Deal-Curtis Lumber Co., Coal Fire, Ala.; 
Elmont Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Amory Lumber Co., Amory, Miss.; 
Lamar Lumber Co., Millpert, Ala. Their combined daily capacity is about 
300,000 feet. All but the Elmont mill are shortleaf mills but that cuts a 
large proportion of longleaf stocks. 

All the Deal mills make a specialty of high grade kiln-dried finish which 
is declared to be as soft and light and of as high grade as that of the justly 
famous Arkansas brand of soft pine. Other products manufactured are 
flooring, shiplap, boards, dimension and timbers. Shipping facilities from 
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the mills are first class since they are served by four 
railroads, the Mobile & Ohio, Southern, Western of 
Alabama and the Louisville & Nashville. The Tus- 
caloosa rate to northern and eastern points is one 
of the most advantageous south of the Ohio River. 
The allied mills have resources that will keep them 
running for the next twenty years. 
A Big Man and Lumberman 

Something about the man behind the allied Deal 
mills will be of interest. Dr. 8. E. Deal is a man 
who has kept out of the spotlight and sawed lum- 
ber. Ten years ago he was a country doctor rela 
tively unknown, with a healthy flock of patients. 
In fact the doctor kept them so healthy that he 
had a lot of time left on his hands, The result 
was that he got to thinking and that led to his first 
plunge in business. Today, after ten years, he is 
principal owner in five big sawmill operations and 
a director in other enterprises and enjoys the high- 
est rating given by mercantile agencies, He started 
with a country store at Pleasant Grove, a wide spot 
in the road in Pickens County, near Tuscaloosa, and 
he acquired his timber at first a tree at a time. 

After he had had a few years of medical practice 
and country store ownership, his younger brother, 
Dr. Wilbur W. Deal, just out of medical college, 
joined him and the older brother began to divide 
his. growing responsibilities. They became ambi 
tious to run a sawmill and in 1908 they formed 
aw partnership with A. KH. Bell, each of the three 
putting in $5,000 in the Bell-Deal Lumber Co, In 
just five years the Deal brothers bought out Mr. 
Bell, paying him $65,000 for his $5,000 interest. 

N. 8. Curtis 


About this time N. 8. Curtis came upon the 
scene. Mr, Curtis was a practicing lawyer at Madi 





son, Wis., but the call of the woods came to him 
and he became affiliated with the Alexander Lum- 
ber Co., which sent him to Alabama to buy timber. 
While he was buying for the Alexander Lumber Co. 
he also bought some for himself. Dr. 8. E. Deal 
has a genius for gathering around him capable men 
and he soon took a liking to Mr. Curtis. The re- 
sult was that the Deal-Curtis Lumber Co. of Coal 
Fire, Ala., was organized, in 1915, with Mr. Curtis 
as secretary and general manager. An insight into 
Mr. Curtis’ character may be drawn from hig re- 
fusal to accept a $1,000 bonus as an expression of 
appreciation of his work as chairman of the Ala- 
bama Mississippi Emergency Bureau at the final 
meeting of that association. 

Another man in whom Dr. Deal recognized the 
qualities that he wanted around him is U. M. 
Bachtel. Mr. Bachtel was a salesman for a Chat- 
tunooga machinery concern, As the Deals had ac- 
cumulated a big body of timber near Montgomery, 
the Elmont Lumber Co, was organized and Mr. 
Bachtel was appointed general manager and put on 
the job to build the mill. He is still general man- 
ager and has continued to rise in the estimation of 
the Deal brothers. 

Dr. 8. KE. Deal recently moved to Tuscaloosa from 
Buhl and spends his time in general supervision of 
the various mills. He will also be in active touch 
with the new sales organization in codperation with 
Mr. Wood. Dr. W. W. Deal will continue to live 
at Buhl as secretary and general manager of the 
Deal Lumber Co. 

The achievements of the Deal brothers and their 
associates are commendable and the modesty with 
which they bear their successes is typical of the 
lumber industry and worthy of emulation. 


WRECKED MILL REBUILT AND IMPROVED 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—One of the really big in 
dustrial institutions of the Southwest is the J. A. 
Bel lumber interest at this place, in which is ful- 
filled the hope of the late J. A. Bel that his plant, 
might be one of the best in the South. It occupies 
a vast frontage on beautiful Lake Charles, Of all 
the mills in this section it was the hardest hit by 
the great storm of Aug. 6, 1918, for that evening 
the plant was a complete wreck. But not a man 
was let out of employment, war needs were met, 
and the work of rebuilding started. 

Since the storm the cost of repairing and vari 
ous improvements has easily run to $100,000. The 
rebuilt lumber shed has a capacity of 7,000,000 
feet, and is one of the largest sheds in this part of 
the country; and the dry kiln, also rebuilt, has a 
capacity of 150,000 feet every 72 hours. Nothing 
but the latest and most improved machinery is 
used, and the only horizontal resaw in Lake Charles 
is located at this plant. 

The mill is now in better condition than ever. It 
has a capacity of 150,000 feet and employs about 
150 men. Tom Rollo, the superintendent, and 
Charlie Herr, the yard clerk, have been with the 
company a long time, and many of the men have 
been in its employ for thirty years. Walter Moel 
ing, the present general manager, is quiet, unas 
suming, and genial, which accounts for his great 
popularity with the employees. 

Logs are taken from the vast stumpage near 
Oberlin, and brought down the lake by a small tug. 
All lumber classed as No. 2 common is treated with 
a solution of soda the moment it leaves the saw 
so that it will retain its fresh, white color in the 
yard. 








SEATTLE SAFETY COUNCIL HOLDS CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 25.—A get-together din 
ner and conference of the members of the safety 
committees at each of the forty sawmills, planing 
mills and factory plants embraced in the member- 
ship of the Seattle Safety Council was held at the 
Arctic Club here last week, about seventy being 
present, mostly employees, together with several 
employers and members of the Industrial Insurance 
Commission of the State of Washington. The meet 
ing was in line with the efforts that are being made 
by the lumber manufacturers of Washington by a 
campaign of education and inspection to reduce 
the number of accidents about their plants. The 
membership of the Seattle Safety Council includes 
sawmills, shingle mills, sash and door and box fac 
tories and covers 8,500 employees. Similar safety 
councils are carrying on similar work at Everett, 
Tacoma, Spokane and Aberdeen, and a movement 
is now under way to inaugurate councils at Bell 
ingham and at Centralia, the latter to take in saw 
mills and shingle mills in southwestern Washington 
tributary to Centralia. These organizations have 
charters from the National Safety Council and are 
managed by experienced safety engineers. 

The officers of the Seattle Safety Council in 
clude B. W. Sawyer, Brace & Hergert Mill Co., 
president; H. C. Hilke, Seattle Cedar Lumber Man- 
ufacturing Co., vice president; EK. T, Verd, Bryant 
Lumber Co., treasurer; T. H. Boyd, safety engineer 
and secretary; EK. T, Verd, A. D. Cross and J. F. 
Ives, executive committee, 

The conference and banquet were presided over 
by Pres. B. W. Sawyer, who introduced Mr. Boyd, 
the secretary and safety engineer, who presented 
an able paper which was ordered printed and copies 
given to all the members of the safety committees. 
In his address Mr. Boyd stated that the Seattle 
Safety Council was organized nine and one-half 
months ago by employers who were alarmed at the 
astounding increase in the number of accidents oc 
curring during the two previous years and who 
wished to find some effective means by which these 
accidents might be largely reduced if not entirely 
eliminated. Said Mr. Boyd: ‘‘As you are aware 
we have but one article for sale—‘safety.’ The 
employee pays nothing, the employer assuming the 
entire cost of the work.’’ At Mr. Boyd’s office in 
the Henry Building the business of the council is 
conducted. All accident reports are promptly sent 
there, where after they are carefully inspected to 
see that they are properly executed and in aeccord- 
ance with the law they are transmitted to the 
Industrial Insurance Commission of the State for 
adjudication. This arrangement results in expe- 
diting the proper assembling of the claim papers 
and speeds up the compensation. Mr. Boyd is also 
a member of the local aid board No. 9, working 
under the direction of the State Medical Aid Board, 
whose duty it is to see that workmen within the 
scope of the compensation act promptly receive 
proper care and treatment. 

As a result of fifteen years’ experience in inves- 
tigation of accidents and the settlement of claims 
Mr. Boyd stated that 85 percent of accidents are 
due to contributory negligence or acts of fellow 


workers and, therefore, are preventable. These de 
fenses together with that of assumption of risk 
have been taken away from the employer by the 
present compensation act in this State and the em- 
ployee is compensated for his injuries regardless 
of fault, provided the injuries are sustained in 
the course of employment. Mr. Boyd urged a more 





Ib. W. SAWYER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
President Seattle Safety Council. 


active and intensive campaign of safety education 
at every plant. A safety committee made up of 
employees has been appointed for each plant and 
they have rendered valuable service, as indicated 
by the marked reduction of accidents in plants of 
members. In order to secure the greatest result in 
accident prevention there should be coéperation of 
manager and superintendent, foreman, safety com- 
mittee, the workman and the safety engineer. He 
urged that the bulletins, placards, illustrations ete. 
furnished by the National Safety Council be placed 
on bulletin boards at each plant and carefully 
studied by all employees. He recommended that 
safety committees get in touch with workmen that 
do not understand the English language and cau- 
tion them against unsafe practices, Such em- 
ployees, he declared, were not an asset for the em- 
ployer. He outlined some of the steps that should 
be taken to avoid accidents, and in this connection 
he read a letter from an employee which pointed 
out the changed conditions and atmosphere prevail- 
ing at the plant where he works since the safety 
movement has been taken up. His remarks were 
directed to the members of the employees’ com- 
mittee in attendance, to whom in closing he ex- 
tended his appreciation and thanks for their great 
help and assistance. * 


H. L. Hughes, chairman of the Industrial Insur- 
ance Commission of Washington, followed Mr, Boyd 
with an address on ‘‘Industrial Insurance and Ac 
cident Prevention’? and D, A. MacDonald, a mem 
ber of the commission, discussed ‘‘ The Legal Phases 
of Industrial Insurance.’’ He was followed by 
Dr. J. W. Mowell, chief medical adviser of the 
commission and chairman of the State Medical Aid 
Board, whose topic was ‘‘ Medical Aid, Care and 
Treatment of Injured Workmen.’’ These addresses 
were followed by an open discussion, and safety 
committee men from nearly all the plants related 
experiences and benefits obtained from the safety 
movement which the Seattle Safety Council is en 
deavoring to place on the map in this locality. 

Mr. Boyd, the safety engineer and secretary of 
the council, is a civil engineer by profession. He 
was for years connected with the claim department 
of one of the transcontinental railroads and was 
for seven years chief claim adjuster for the Indus- 
trial Commission of Washington. In fact, he was 
instrumental in aiding in drawing up and securing 
the legislation that created the commission. 





CUT OF NORTHERN WOODS SHORT 


OsHKOSH, WISs., Jan. 27.—A shortage amount 
ing to nearly 27,000,000 feet of hemlock on hand 
Jan, 1, 1919, as compared with Jan. 1, 1918, is 
shown in the first of a series of monthly reports or 
bulletins issued by the Northern Hemlock & Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. The figures 
given in that first bulletin show the following con- 
ditions of unsold hemlock stocks, both dry and 
green, in all grades and sizes: 


Jan. 1, 1919 Jan, 1, 1918 


SS. rae 28,279,000 39,725,000 
No. 1 and No, 2 hemlock... 61,292,000 77,650,000 
a fll.” ere 30,327,000 34,244 000 
ee ee 43,728,000 33,707,000 

PE xin bin sie og Bes 163,621,000 190,326,000 


The reports show the decrease in hemlock cut 
was 10 pereent. There was an increase in hemlock 
shipments of 11 percent. The decrease in hard- 
wood cut for the year 1918 was 14 percent and de- 
crease in shipments 13 percent. The decrease in 
total cut was 12 percent and increase in all ship- 
ments of 1 percent. The total amount cut was 
about 800,000,000 feet, of which a little more than 
one half was of hemlock. 

The reports are to be issued under the direction 
of the bureau of statistics and educational infor- 
mation. The bulletins are planned to show the re 
port in two ways. They will show the figures of 
all firms reporting and also the normal figures of 
the same firms. Then by a percentage calculation 
on the reports of those firms reporting as compared 
with those which are missing it will be possible to 
reach a fairly accurate estimate of the total. 





‘« THREE moves are worse than a fire,’’ is an old 
saying. How many ‘‘fires’’ have you already suf 
fered? Buy a home and take out insurance against 
‘ ‘fires, %) 
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SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


Prosperous Year Ahead, Is Consensus — Reports Show Association in Splendid 
Condition — Net Gain of 271 Members 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—The big show 
opened this afternoon when the Ringling of retail 
lumber organizations, the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, opened its thirty-first annual 
convention. The attendance was well up to the 
standard of previous years, a lot of new faces being 
in evidence, as well as the old timers almost without 
exception. They were there from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, yes, and Texas, and all the south 
western basin. Wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
representatives from Seattle on the west to the 
extreme Hast mingled with the throng. 

The first session opened this afternoon with pep 
and swing when a thousand visitors gathered at the 
banquet hall of the Muehlbach Hotel and a piano 
struck up the opening notes of ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner.’’ CC. H. Mills, of Kansas City, led in 
singing the national anthem, which was followed 
by ‘‘Over There’’ and other songs. It was an 
inspiration, and put everybody in the best of 
humor. ‘‘I’m From Missouri,’’ ‘‘Joan of Are,’’ 
‘“There’s a Long, Long Trail’? and ‘‘ America’’ 
were sung in succession with increasingly excellent 
effect. 

President F. J. Gentry, of Pond Creek, Okla., 
then called the convention to order and announced 
a memorial service for the sons and employees of 
lumbermen members of the associations who had 
made the supreme sacrifice in the late war. He 
called on Secretary-Manager J. R. Moorehead, of 
Kansas City, Mo., to read the names of the heroes. 
Mr. Moorehead read the following brief history of 
the gold star lumbermen: 


Colby C. Cowherd, assistant manager W. S. Bates 
Lumber Co., Ilominy, Okla., died at Camp MeArthur 
from an attack of influenza, Oct. 12. Lis home was 
at Liberty, Mo. 

Orah D. Fair, only son of the late T. TP. Fair, of 
Great Bend, Kan. He entered the service in June, 
1918, and died at Camp Dix, New Jersey, on Sept. 
30, 1918. Tle was engaged in the lumber business with 
the firm which bears his father’s name, 

Hlurley L. Spicer, son of Lee Spicer, of Harrisonville 
Mo., and assistant manager of the R. J. Hurley Lum 
ber Co., volunteered August, 1917, in the 117th Am 
munition Train of the 42nd Division, known as the 
Rainbow Division, Ue lost his right arm in France in 
an accident. He was invalided home and ordered to 
report to the authorities in this district to assist in 
the fourth Liberty loan. He died of influenza on 
Oct. &, 1918, at the home of his parents in Harrison 
ville, Mo, 

First Lieut. Robt. C. Murphy, who was manager 
of the Gafford Lumber & Grain Co., at Oak Hill, Kan, 
In 1916 he was ordered with his company to the Mex 
ican border. He attended the officers’ training school 
at Fort Riley, where he was commissioned second 
lieutenant. He was promoted to first lieutenant in 
1918 and went to France with the 357th Infantry. He 
died on Oct. 26 from wounds received in action before 
Sedan, 

Orville Andrew Smiley, with the Holly Grove Lum 
ber Co., Holly Grove, Ark., died from pneumonia at 
Camp Beauregard, Noy. 19, 1917. 

Capt. Dan Chiles Leeper, Co, B, 359th Infantry, 90th 
Division, was killed in action Noy, 2, 1918, in the Ver 
dun sector, He was the secretary of the Lingo-Leeper 
Lumber Co., and son of Mr. and Mrs. Walten J. Leeper, 
of Denison, Tex. 

Harry S. Wyatt, Butler, Mo, Ile sold) his lumber 
business and enlisted in the aviation service, He ob 
tained his commission and after returning home for 
a visit returned to his training camp and died of 
influenza. 

Walter L. Smith, of Richland, Mo., was engaged 
in running the yard of the M. R. Smith Lumber Co, 
Ile was drafted Sept. 1, and was en route to France 
on Oct. 1. He was sick on board ship and died of 
pneumonia in a hospital in France Oct, 10, 1918. He 
was the son of M. R, Smith, of this city, 





At the request of Mr. Moorehead the audience 
stood bowed for a moment in honor of the soldier 
dead whose names had been read. Mr. Moore 
head then introduced Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, of 
Kansas City, Mo., to speak on ‘‘Can America Put 
It Across?’’ Dr, Jenkins said that first of all we 
must remember that America put the capsheaf on 
the great war. Every lad who went into the war 
laid his life on the altar of his country. The 
speaker wished that the boys who didn’t get across 
would understand they were as necessary to the 
winning of the war as the boys who got into the 
trenches. : 

We won the war, and the speaker said he be- 
lieved the peace would be based very largely on 
the fourteen principles laid down by the first citi 
zen of the United States, the most influential per 
sonage who walks the globe today, first because 
he is the President of the United States. Returning 
again to a consideration of the war, Dr. Jenkins 
said that each of the nations could say that it won 
the war, but America ean say, ‘‘ At Chateau Thierry 
with my four divisions I held the gap and turned 
back the Hun—I saved Paris and saved the 





world!’’? The speaker then deseribed the taking 
of Belleau Wood by ‘‘the deathless Marines. ’’ 

So far as France and America are concerned the 
league of nations, he said, the fraternity of peoples 
can be put across tomorrow—and this is increas- 
ingly so as regards Great Britain and the United 
States. The liberty of mankind depends upon a 
thoro understanding between the United States and 
Great Britain. On the two great English speaking 
nations can be raised an arch of the democracies of 
the world, the free peoples of the earth. Then shall 
we be able to fulfill those words of the English 
laureate: 

“*Till the war drums throbbed no longer 
and the battle flags were furled 

In the parliament of man—the federa- 
tion of the World.’’ 

If we do not fulfill that prophecy, contended the 
speaker, then those boys have died in vain. We 
must prevent the next war, there never must be a 
next war for we have hardly a conception of how 
terrible that war will be. In closing the speaker 
said he wished the whole American people were 
down on their knees praying for strength for those 
representing America at the peace table that they 
may put over American ideals. 

Address of President 

President Gentry then read his annual address, 
reviewing the history of the eventful war years 
thru which the world has passed, saying that within 
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the four years of this awful conflict the old order 
of things has been so completely upset that no one 
dare forecast the future of industry, business, poli 
tics, religion or social order. He also reviewed the 
evolution of industry, science and invention which 
attended war efforts. He said that it was a solidly 
comforting thought that no selfish purpose, no 
advantage personal or national had animated the 
breast of any American soldier on the battlefield 
of France. It was a matter of deep gratification 
to him that the great body of lumbermen have 
contributed their generous share to all the varied 
lines of war activity. Continuing he said: 


For years, we, as Americans, have held aloof in our 
enjoyment of the blessings of a free government, re 
fusing to take part in the struggles of European coun 
tries, regardless of the issues involved. While this 
action subjected us to the charge of materialism it is 
most fortunate for us and the world, as the course of 
events has proven, that it was so. By maintaining a 
position of strict neutrality and building up our 
national resources to the highest point attainable we 
were in position to decide the issue when the crucial 
test came in the contest arrayed by autocracy against 
democracy, in the world struggle. As the great decid 
ing factor in the war, America has also become the 
arbiter of peace. No nation could occupy a prouder 
position in world affairs than does America today. 

But the great war is over now and we face the prob 
lems of a reconstruction such as never attended the 
close of any previous war. In this rebuilding we are to 
avail ourselves of many great lessons taught by the 
war. Of these Jessons, the greatest are codperation 
of effort and conservation of resources. 


He then reviewed the almost unbelievable 
progress that had been made in industry, science 
and invention during the war, showing the wonder- 
ful results that had been achieved thru coéperation 


Last Year 


and organization. He traced the evolution of the 
idea of conservation upon a national or world-wide 
basis, saying that it had been conceived of as in- 
volving a moral question, that of waste which im- 
periled the lives of others. He hoped that the prae- 
tical experience of codperation and conservation 
would tell of results to humanity that will compen- 
sate for all the horror of war. But the war is 
over, he continued, and turning to a consideration 
of the program of reconstruction he said: 


The question of transportation—a problem that for 
years has been a grave one, its burden shifting at 
different times to different parts of the country—was 
shown by the war to be wholly inadequate for emer- 
gency conditions. This is perhaps the first question 
demanding the codperated effort of the people, 

A current bulletin tells us that there is a project 
how before the Government at Washington which con- 
templates the building of 50,000 miles of hard surfaced 
roads at a cost of $25,000 a mile. Pennsylvania is 
to spend $50,000,000 and Illinois $60,000,000 on good 
roads, The governor of my State has recommended 
to the legislature the issuance of $50,000,000 of bonds 
for good roads; and public sentiment very strongly 
supports the plan, Good roads organizations of variec 
degree are springing up everywhere, and there is no 
question but that continued prosperity will bring, 
within a few years, a network of good roads. The 
beginning of an aggressive road building program at 
this time will assist in, if not completely solve, the 
great question incident to the return of our discharged 
soldiers. 

Optimism in business is widespread. Government 
aml other reports of high authority reflect a most 
healthy condition, Trade journals, magazines and the 
(laily press are all in accord as to the bright prospects 
ahead, Steel, it is agreed, is the pulse of big busi- 
hess, and Judge Gary himself recently made use of 
this language: “I predict that the next five years 
in this country will be the most progressive, prosperous 
and successful in our history ; the results will astonish 
even the most optimistic of today.” 

Optimism in Business Widespread 

Much is being said as to the business outlook for 
the immediate future. In the consideration of this 
question the price phase plays a very large part. No 
conservative man, who is at all jealous of his reputa 
tion for wisdom and foresight, would care to write a 
book at this time on the question of prices, The buy 
ing public unquestionably had prepared its mind for 
the advent of lower prices following the close of the 
war. As for me, I frankly confess that I cannot see 
with present stocks of food, steel, textiles and other 
raw materials, and the resultant conditions of the 
labor market-—-how any radical decline in prices can 
come about. 

It occurs to me that the sane course to pursue is for 
us to recognize the present prices in the main as being 
inseparable from the conditions that have brought 
them about. Since these conditions have not mate 
rially changed since the signing of the armistice and 
there is nothing in the situation to warrant our belief 
that they will change soon, we should regard prices 
as stabilized for purposes of the present and near 
future and proceed upon that theory. 

There is nothing in the labor situation, as I view it, 
to cause present alarm, Wages are high it is true, 
but, as stated in the preceding paragraph, conditions 
which still exist have made this true, and wages are 
therefore stabilized. 

No arbitrary legislation seems to threaten business; 
rather, we shall perhaps be freed from some restric 
tions that hampered us before. The conditions upon 
which crops mainly depend were never better. Espe 
clally is this true of the Southwest. Vast areas which 
at this time in 1918 we knew could make little or no 
wheat are now reported to be in an almost 100 percent 
condition, 

Touching the cendition and work of the Southwest 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, the report of your sec- 
retary will furnish you the best information. 

If now we are in earnest as to putting into prac 
tical application the lessons we have learned from or 
rather that have been forced upon us by the war, let us 
begin at home, We are agreed as to the part played by 
organization, Let us then apply this principle to our 
line of industry, not selfishly, but in the light of jus- 
tice and right to all who come within the range of our 
influence, Let us thru organization bulld = and 
strengthen our powers of codperation to that extent 
that the industry which we represent may stand as a 
powerful unit in the treatment of all questions of our 
or the public welfare. 

As a slight illustration of the effectiveness of our 
being associated in a common effort I wish to call 
your attention to what was accomplished during the 
last year by our organization, thru our able secretary, 
Mr. Moorehead. It was thru his efforts at the time 
of the fixing of the prices on southern pine and fir 
that the 2 percent discount was not abolished. Also 
entirely due to his diligent work were the exemptions 
on farm improvements up to $1,000 allowed. Thru 
these two accomplishments alone each of you were 
saved many times the amount of your dues. Had Mr. 
Moorehead been there as an individual instead of rep- 
resenting 10,000 organized lumbermen as he was his 
work could not have been so effective. 


Report of Secretary-Manager 


Secretary-manager J. R. Moorehead then made 
his annual address, which was carefully prepared 
and comprehensive. He said in part: 


The work in the office of your association during 1918 
was varied, unusual, out of the ordinary, and alto 
gether profitable, and shows more than ever what can 
be done by united and effective business effort. The 
experiences of the last year have proven the wisdom of 
conducting this organization along business and educa 
tional lines. We can only suggest to you some of the 
more important matters which have come to us during 
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this most wonderful and we may say terrible time. 

We have given five years of our best effort to bring 
this organization to where it now stands, and whether 
or not it has come up to the standards which the 
membership has set, the record is here and we submit 
it for your information, 

Our last year’s report presented a plan whereby the 
retail lumber merchants and other merchants of the 
several communities might lend a hand and extend the 
necessary and useful aid in caring for the crops of the 
farmer and thus lend our assistance in the great effort 
in the production and conservation of food looking to 
the winning of the war. That effort was a marvelous 
success, 

Legisiation, Competition and Traffic 

Two years ago this association subscribed to and be- 
came a member of what is known as the Kansas Legis- 
lative League, an organization of the several retail 
associations in Kansas, for the purpose of looking after 
matters of legislation, both good and bad, as presented 
to the legislature. We have arranged to continue our 
support of this organization during the present session 
of the Kansas legislature, and A. L. Oliger, now secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of Topeka, is in 
charge of the work of the league, appearing before com- 
mittees and advising the various organizations affill- 
ated, when necessary, in order to protect the interests 
of the retailer therein. All of the work of this organ- 
ization is in the open and thereby we are enabled to 
obtain such necessary hearings as may be desired. 

The Federal Trade Commission has under considera- 
tion the investigation of the unfairness of competition 
as set up in the vicious advertising of certain mail 
order houses. Complaints have been issued against 
certain companies and are now pending. 

We only desire to call attention to the report of our 
traffic department which will follow. 


Inspect Government Surplus Lumber 


The war having come to an end, the Government 
finds itself in possession of hundreds of millions of 
feet of lumber, largely scattered over the eastern part 
of our country. Much of this lumber, estimated to be 
from 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 feet, is unused and is 
in pile at various points where cantonments were in 
course of construction at the termination of the war. 
We have made a personal inspection of something like 
5,500,000 feet of such material now at Fort Leaven 
worth. Just what disposition the Government will 
make of this lumber at this particular point (we being 
most interested there), is not yet determined. We 
might suggest the proper time another 
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discussion might be had upon this subject in the form 
of questions which might be answered giving further 
details as to the situation in connection with not only 
this new lumber, but such lumber as may be found in 
cantonments already constructed and which may be 
demolished and the lumber offered for sale, 


Building and Loan Association Movement 


Considerable effort was made thru our office to pro- 
mote the organization of the building and loan associ- 
ations thruout our territory. A number, we learned, 
have been organized. The war, however, seriously in- 
terfered with such organization but now that this is 
out of the way there seems to be the greatest oppor- 
tunity offered to the lumber and building material 
merchants for the establishment of these organizations 
thruout our territory. We held a joint meeting of 
building and loan association officials and lumbermen 
in Oklahoma last year. It was a success. We should 
like to go into details, but space and time forbid. I 
only hope that Governor Allen in his address tomorrow 
will emphasize and recognize the building and loan 
association as one of the instruments to be used in the 
solution of the question of farm tenantry. We also 
prepared a paper on this subject, read before the Kan- 
sas Bankers’ Association. 


Secretary Moorehead then spoke of the program 
that had been arranged for the convention, re- 
ferring to the splendid array of speakers that 
were to address it. He said that altho there was not 
a set paper to be read, there were three vital sub- 
jects to be discussed in which members will have 
a particular interest: ‘‘ Putting of Your Business 
on a Cash Basis,’’ which will be of benefit to deal- 
ers by aiding them to reduce their outstanding; 
‘«Terms of Sale,’’ or the question of manufactur- 
ers’ terms in regard to which members had been 
writing, saying that manufacturers were trying to 
put into effect less favorable terms; and ‘‘ How to 
Promote a Building Campaign for 1919,’’ a dis- 
cussion which he hoped would bring forth ideas that 
would make it possible for them to have during 
1919 the biggest business in their history, 


Association Effort During the War 


In reviewing the achievements of the association 
during the war he first acknowledged the splendid 
help and codperation at various times in negotia- 
tions with the Government, of George E. Merrill, 
of Salt Lake City, who rendered valuable assistance 
during the day of price fixing; and of A. C. John- 
son, of Dubuque, Iowa, and C. C, Harper, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., two of the members of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s War Service Commission. He told of his 
conception of the idea of a small, compact com- 
mission to represent the entire retail lumber indus- 
try of the country, and related how upon making 
such suggestion at the meeting in Chicago in Au- 
gust the war service commission had been formed. 

He said that the Government had never arrived 
at the point where they undertook to fix the retail 
price of lumber, but ways and means were under 
discussion, and he was not able to tell them what 
would have happened to their business had some of 
these suggestions been put into practice. By reason 
of having representation at Washington they were 
able to make vigorous protest against the putting 
into effect of a presidential order abolishing dis- 
counts, and members could say that by such repre- 
sentation the discounts of all the retailers in the 
country from June 15 to Dee. 23 had been saved. 
He believed they had saved the life of the country 
lumberman by obtaining the $1,000 exemption 
without permit for new buildings, and that without 
proper organized effort no such concession could 
possibly have been obtained. He said that their 
thanks as retailers were due to Chairman E, B. 
Parker, of the priorities board; to Charles Edgar, 
director of lumber; and D. R. McLennan, in charge 
of non-war construction, who were always willing 
to listen to representations and extend every possible 
courtesy. 

Secretary Moorehead also spoke of the increase in 
membership. During the year they had added 314 
new members, had collected dues from 1,750 yards, 
and allowing for memberships dropped for various 
reasons had made a net gain of 271. ‘‘Alto- 
gether,’’ he said, ‘‘this is a record breaker for 
memberships. New memberships are coming in 
every day and we are already on the road to the 
2,000 mark for 1919. It can be done.’’ He then 
continued : 


Sees Prosperity Ahead for Retailer 


In my judgment this country is in for several years 
of very, very prosperous conditions. That the bottom 
is going to drop out of business and stagnation result, 
does not seem to be possible, I venture to suggest that 
these conclusions are based on sound facts and reason- 
ing, altho this country, and not only this country, but 
the world at large, has problems facing it never before 
approached, 

This year we have an entirely new assortment of 
problems—there are the problems of reconstruction and 
demobilization, the railroad problem, the labor problem, 
the problem of inflation and deflation, the political 
trouble that will come from the enfranchisement of 
women and the trouble they will make if they are not 
allowed to vote. The decline in the Liberty bonds al- 
ready sold and the difficulties that will attend the 
flotations that must yet be made; the heavy taxation 
and high cost of living; the problems of the peace 
conference and the fate of the League of Nations; the 
President’s absence from the country, the Bolsheviki 
and the Socialists. The problem that the ex-kaiser and 
his family present; the problem of adjusting the price 
of wheat to the actual market, and nation-wide prohi- 
bition, and the probability of the next war, which will 
take place in this country, which will be between our 
returned soldiers and the Anti-Cigarette League. It 
has fallen to your lot to have lived in the greatest time 
in history. No generation has witnessed so many 
events passing with such a rush as to be nothing less 
than a hurricane of history. The two greatest days in 
history have been cow of your lives. I refer to Nov. 
11, 1918, and to Jan. 16, 1919. On the first day 
named militarism signed its own death warrant. There 
is now being written a new law of the nations which 
will bind together all those people whose sons have 
sacrificed for us and for those who shall come after us. 

Jan. 16 of this year was one of no less moment to us 
or to other peoples of the world, for it means nothing 
less than the dawn of a dry world. On that day more 
than 36 States made the amendment submitted by 
Congress a law of the land, which makes America a 
dry nation forever. 

This means, gentlemen, that $2,500,000,000 formerly 
spent for liquor in this country will be turned into 
useful channels of trade. There are three great divi- 
sions of necessities. We refer to food, clothing and 
shelter. The effect of the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor upon the sale of food and cloth- 
ing, particularly those lines patronized by women and 
children, will be immediate. ‘The effect upon the 
question of housing and shelter will follow close upon 
their heels and the sum total of this amendement as it 
shall affect our business means that nothing we could 
ever have done for ourselves in the promotion or the 
increase of our busines is or could be comparable with 
the great impetus that will be given to home building 
thruout our land. It means more homes. It means 
hetter homes. It means improved homes. It means 
better fed and better clothed wives and children. It 
means sober men, It means greater efficiency in labor. 
It means everything that will make our country happier 
and better. We have not the word to describe this 
wonderful panorama that is passing before us. We can 
only recall it to your minds by merely suggestion, leav- 
ing it to you to think and think and marvel and wonder 
because of what is taking place in the world. 


Treasurer J. H. Foresman, of Kansas City, Mo., 
read his annual report as treasurer. It showed re- 
ceipts during the year as follows Balance, $2,- 
593.83; dues $20,807.12; total $23,400.95. The 
disbursements were $20,378.23, leaving a balance 
Jan. 1, 1919, of $3,022.72,, It was referred to the 
auditing committee, 


Report of Traffic Manager 


J. E. Johnston, of Kansas City, Mo., traffic man- 
ager of the association, presented his annual report 
in which he said, in part: 


During the calendar year 1918 we checked the ex- 
pense bills of 700 yards, a total of 41,000 bills. We 
have filed 2,500 claims, amounting in the aggregate to 
$18,256.39. Of these claims 2,249, amounting to $15,- 
283.07, were paid by Dec. 31, leaving 251 still pending, 
amounting to $2,973.32. 

We are able to say from the expressions coming into 
the office that all the members who have availed them- 
selves of the use of the traffic department in the audit- 
ing of their bills as well as their traffic matters of 
every nature hove been more than pleased with the re- 
sults and returns received. Many members have had 
returned to them sufficient money from this part of the 
work alone to pay their dues for six or seven years. 

Last year we prosecuted three individual complaints 
hefore the Interstate Commerce Commission, seeking 
reparation for as many of our members in the amount 
of approximately $1,000. Appropriate hearing was 
held before the commission and evidence was perfected 
which we feel will compel the commission to issue its 
decision in favor of such complainants. The above 
umount of course has not been taken into consideration 
in the figures presented as to claims filed and collec- 
tions made. We did, however, receive the decision of 
the commission in two cases which we presented to 
them in the year 1916. The action of the commission 
was favorable and reparation was granted to the com- 
plainants, two Missouri lumber companies, one a line 
yard and the other an individual. 

The matter of auditing expense bills and preparation 
and filing of claims represents only a small portion of 
the work that we handle. We have many inquiries 
reaching our office every day in the year as to traffic 
difficulties and information as to the correctness of 
rules and charges carriers have assessed. All such in- 
quiries are given prompt attention and full and com- 
plete advice is furnished. Not only has there been a 
great increase in the detail part but there are many 
problems which arise from time to time which require 
careful investigation of the technical points involved. 


Tracing and Transportation 
There was a material increase in tracing and trans 
portation work last year, which in a large measure can 
he attributed to unification of the transportation lines 
and short line routing and perhaps can be attributed 
to a mistaken idea that shipments could no longer be 
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traced under Federal operation. Bear in mind that 
this is not so and that cars can still be traced and 


just as good results secured today as in the past. The 
only requirement that Federal operation lays upon 


the shipper is that shippers refrain from instituting 
a tracer until each and every shipment has had suffi- 
cient time to reach its destination in the ordinary 
transportation time. In 1918 we traced 265 cars, a 
decrease of 217 over 1917. We had splendid results on 
all the cars that we were after. Information was at 
once sent to us and where car had been negligently set 
out on side track, or for unaccountable reasons delayed, 
it was immediately picked up and moved toward its 
destination. 


Demurrage Charges and Bills of Lading 


Mr. Johnston stated that many inquiries came to 
him in regard to the paying of demurrage charges 
under certain conditions, and gave the provisions of 
the present tariff for canceling or refunding such 
charges when conditions make it impossible to em- 
ploy men or teams in loading or unloading or to 
move cars without injury to the freight, when ship- 
ments are frozen in transit so as to prevent unload- 
ing during the prescribed free time, or when cars 
are bunched and delivered in accumulated numbers 
in excess of daily shipments. He continued: 

Let me again bring to your attention the necessity 
of properly describing your shipments on the bill of 
lading in order to obviate the necessity of rates higher 
than would be charged if bills of lading were properly 
prepared. Bills of lading should always be made to 
conform to classification description, otherwise the 
carriers will assess the higher rates to protect them 
selves. Considerable money in the aggregate, and 
which represents unearned money, is collected and re 
tained in the coffers of the transportation companies 
by reason of the application of the higher rates due 
solely to improper bill of lading description. 


Preparing and Handling Claims 


All claims that we present in the first place on your 
behalf we can without embarrassment pursue to a 
conclusion, while we can not, without being placed in 
the same class as the socalled “fifty-fifty claim sharks,” 
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pick up a claim that you had originally presented direct 
and which claim the carrier had declined. The carriers 
are usually desirous of dealing with their patrons thru 
a traffic department such as ours, but they have little 
use for the “fifty-fifty’ claim bureau. Whenever you 
present a claim direct and it is declined we can then 
only give you our views as to the merits of your claim 
and what further action you should avail yourself 
of tending to its final disposition. 

In the matter of carload shipments of coal weighed 
out on destination scales, if you are at all suspicious 
from the surface appearance of the car that loss or 
theft has taken place in transit state your conclusion 
to your agent. Get him to agree with you and to make 
notation upon the expense bill as to the particular part 
of the car in which depression is visible. This is about 
the only way that is left to us to protect claims of this 
character. Carriers have been instructed by the Rail 
road Administration to make no voluntary payments 
of this class of claim unless upon arrival there is 
evidence of loss. 

Therefore unless you comply with the new order and 
its requirements and you fail to secure such notation 
from the agent, you are going to be the loser in the 
amount of that claim. If the shortage or damage can 
not be noted upon arrival and there is no way for 
you or the agent to check the load until after it has 
been unloaded and stacked you must notify the agent 
just as soon as the unloading and stacking is com 
pleted and secure such a notation in ink on the face 
of the expense bill as will be necessary to protect the 
claim. 

Nine Months of Federal Control 


American shippers paid 9.28 mills a freight ton 
nile in August, 1918, against only 7.19 mills in Au 
gust, 1917, an advance of nearly 30 percent. In Sep- 
tember, 1918, operating expenses of the railways ab 
sorbed 75.95 percent of the operating revenues, against 
only 68.837 percent for the same month in 1917, and 
the American public paid nearly $560,000,000 more for 
inferior service during the nine months to Sept. 30, 
1918, than it did during the same period in 1917. These 
are the concrete results under Government control as 
computed by the bureau of railway news and statistics 
from the monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the latest reports of freight train 
operation issued by the Federal division of operating 
statistics. The Railroad Administration has effected 
some wise changes. Among these the following may be 
mentioned at random: The pooling of cars; routing 
the traffic via the short line rather than the long 
line that may have originated the traffic; relieving 
congestion at terminals. 

Notwithstanding these, the fact remains that the 
Railroad Administration has proved to be extremely 
unpopular among the shippers mainly because today 
and for some time past the administration is exercis 
ing its power of initiating rates, rules and regulations 
in all parts of the country, 90 percent of which are 
harmful, unnecessary and uncalled for. The adminis 
tration has also undertaken to say when a railroad 
shall be liable for loss and damage and when it shall 
not, the plain and unchanged law notwithstanding. 
So many revolutionary propositions have been put in 
or are pending which have no relation to the winding 
up of the war that it is almost beyond the ability of 
the traffic men to keep pace with them. Certainly 
it is time to call a halt and put on the brakes. Let 
us have no more disturbance of rate relationship and 
trade adjustments. Rather let the Government to 
some extent shield the industries from further sweep 
ing increases or changes and let us get back to normal 
and sane methods of procedure. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, of which 
this organization is a member, has appointed a com 
mittee of nine to construct a concrete plan for the 
return of the carriers to their owners, retaining the 
good things of unified control, and to recommend 
remedial legislation in the old, obscure laws. I am 
wondering if Government ownership of our carriers 
would not be a luxury. Do not statistics the world 
over show that Government ownership represents de 
creased efficiency, increased expenses, lessened initia 
tive, political interference and economic waste? 


KF. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., called at 
tention to the fact that Mr. Johnston’s report 
showed $15,283.07 collected by the traffie depart 
ment for 750 yards, or about $20 apiece, a re- 
turn of double their dues in a single year, merely 
by using one of the departments of the association. 
He thought it an unanswerable argument for the 
non-member, the fellow who says he has always got 
along without the lumber association and guesses 
he can get along without it a little longer. As a 
matter of fact he has not; he has got along because 
of the association, altho he has not paid any dues. 

Albert J. Miner, of Ridgeway, Mo., also endorsed 
the traffic department and said he would not want 
to see it abandoned if it cost him $25 for annual 
dues. S, M. Gloyd, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
paid tribute to the effective service of Secretary- 
Manager Moorehead at Washington which had ben- 
efited not only the members of the Southwestern 
association but 30,000 retailers thruout the United 
States. The fellow outside the association is a 
slacker. 


Appointment of Committees 


Secretary-Manager Moorehead said the way to 
get the non-member dealer into membership is thru 
the dealers themselves. He then announced the fol- 
lowing committees for the convention: 


Nominations—W. S. Dickason, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
J. Frank Hoffbauer, Newkirk, Okla.; J. A. Waddell, 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. BE. Mathews, Webb City, Mo. ; 
A. L. Seott, Topeka, Kan.; William Kennedy, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; J. R. Grobmeyer, Forest City, Ark. 

Resolutions—G. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, Kan.; E. 
M. McGregor, Wichita, Kan. ; Edward Walton, Guthrie, 
Okla.; James Costello, Liberty, Mo.; D. J. Fair, Sterl- 
ing, Kan.; E. D. Ferguson, Blytheville, Ark.; BE. C 
Abernethy, Joplin, Mo. 

Constitution and By-laws—-F. A. Amsden, Wichita, 
Kan.; J. W. Jacobs, Oklahoma City, Okla.; F. M. 
Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Auditing—C, A. Harpster, Hiawatha, Kan.; N. 8. 
Wright, Arkadelphia, Ark.; J. R. Proctor, California, 
Mo. 


Necrology—E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo,; E. 8, 
Minor, Bethany, Mo. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—After community 
singing led by Director C. H. Mills, Douglas Mal- 
loch, the lumberman poet, by request recited a group 
of his patriotic poems, this opening the Thursday 
morning session. The first speaker was Dr. Harry 
C. Rogers, Kansas City, who told some experiences 
with the boys over there. In part he said: 

I have one profound conviction. I do not want to see 
the service flag come down until the boy it represents is 
safely home. The boys over there were sustained by 
the consciousness that somebody cared. All the inspira- 
tion of life comes from the belief that someone believes 
in us. We just heard recited a poem about the man 
behind the man behind the gun, but the brunt of the 
war has been borne by the women and the world owes 
more to them than to anybody. 

The speaker also declared that the war was won 
by the American genius for organization. The 
greatest ports of the world, those on the west coast 
of France, were created by Americans. The har- 
bor of Bordeaux, built in a short space of time and 
of enormous extent, was built entirely by American 
engineers since America entered the war and he 
said that if you could see how that organization 
worked you would realize the consummate ability 
of the American people. He advised no man to 
run against Pershing for the presidency, for Persh- 
ing displayed an organizing ability fitting him for 
the highest office. What the American people de- 
sired, Pershing has organized and accomplished. In 
closing the speaker described the death of Captain 
Hay. If we do not erect a citizenship in Kansas 
City and in the nation representing the best ideals, 
then Captain Hay died in vain. 

If Lumbermen Advertise People Will Build 

L. R. Putman, New Orleans, in discussing how 

to promote a building campaign in 1919 said: 


No industry can look back on its part in the war 
with any greater pride than the lumber business. The 





L. k. PUTMAN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 
Advertising Manager Southern Pine Association 


Southern Pine Association made prices to the Govern 
ment that the Government thought too low and the 
Government voluntarily raised them. When it wanted 
to build a cantonment at Fort Riley the association 
agreed to furnish the lumber and in six days had fifty 
cars on the siding before the contractors could hire the 
carpenters. If any business was squashed by the war 
it was the retail lumber business, byt the retailers 
never squawked. Now the Government is for us. It 
wants to do what it can to help us, but it wants us 
also to help ourselves. The retail lumber business has 
been at a standstill. Are we going to wait until every- 
body gets ready to build or are we going to start some 
thing? Most of us believe we ought to start something. 
The Southern Pine Association has just spent $19,400 
at one shot for advertising. One ad alone has already 
brought 2,000 replies in ten days, showing that the 
people are interested in building, but the association 
ean not start a national building campaign unless you 
fellows go along with it. 

The speaker also said that there is a tremendous 
amount of money in the country and the buying 
sentiment of the country is going to be in favor 
of the article put before it in the best possible man- 
ner. The ordinary fellow has money in the bank 
and the farmers have lots of money and they are 
going to do some building, if we put it up to them 
right. This advertising should be aimed at the 
women too. The woman does 85 percent of the 
buying and you have got to visualize lumber for 
her. She is not interested in how many millions 
of feet you have, nor is the man either. Both are 
interested only in what lumber will build. The 
slogan now is, ‘‘ Build a Home First.’’ You must 
show them what they can build. Mr. Putman read 
the following wire he had just received from the 
Southern Pine Association: 

The building and loan asosclations after a careful 
survey estimate the country is short 1,000,000 homes 
due to the suspension of building during the year. These 
associations have been conferring with the Government 
labor and treasury departments and find that there is 


an adequate supply of labor and building material to 
overcome this shortage. 

Mr. Putman said there are 647,000 marriages 
every year in the United States and 635,000 new 
homes are required, and that we must get these 
people started on the idea of home building by ad- 
vertising in our local papers. He said, ‘‘We want 
you to start off in your own town your own way. 
The manufacturers will back you up and help you 
to the limit.’’ 


The Reason Why We Should Build Now 


Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, president of the 
Southern Pine Association, took for his subject 
“*The Reason Why We Should Build Now,’’ and 
said this could be enlarged to include the reasons 
why we should accept present conditions as normal 
and proceed with the threads of our business and 
industrial life without hesitation. He challenged 
the correctness of the premises of those who com- 
pare the effects following the Civil War with the 
readjustment of today and showed that conditions 
were entirely different today from those that caused 
a decline in values after the Civil War. Produc- 
tion of those products consumed by civilization has 
been so depleted during the last five years that the 
reserve supplies of the world are practically ex- 
hausted. The present prices have been caused by a 
world demand with insufficient production and not 
thru an inflated currency. Therefore until the 
world’s supply of needed products is built up to 
normal condition in keeping with the present pur- 
chasing power of the world, we may expect to see 
a continuation of present prices, this condition, 
however, being general and not applicable to all 
industries. 

Mr. Keith said: ‘‘Those industries which have 
been depressed by reason of war conditions and 
whose products were not deemed essential to win- 
ning the war will immediately experience a revival 
to normal activities. Such an industry is the build 
ing industry.’’ He then referred to the exhaustion 
by coal operators of their coal lands and by lumber 
manufacturers of their timber supply, neither of 
which have developed new operations to replace 
those exhausted. ‘‘While for four and a half 
years,’’ he said, ‘‘ production has been depleted, the 
world’s supplies have been exhausted. Normally 
the consuming centers of the world import from 
producing countries 21,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually. For practically five years these imports 
have ceased and as a consequence the stocks of 
those countries are short 105,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. <A like condition exists with iron and 
steel.’’ 

Mr. Keith then proceeded to show that countries 
that usually supplied 53 percent of this lumber have 
been so damaged that the United States and Canada 
must for the next three years supply this deficiency 
as well as supply the requirements of reconstruction 
and he declared that the demand for lumber in the 
near future will be unprecedented. This depletion 
of stocks and disruption of production, he declared, 
applied to other raw materials and said: ‘‘In this 
situation there can be but one immediate result 
and that is a continuance of present prices until 
the world’s visible supply has been built up so that 
with current production it will provide for the 
world’s requirements. Following this, when cdsts 
of production have declined prices will fall, but not 
until then.’’ 

The speaker then stated that from $15.02 in 
April, 1917, the cost of lumber had increased to 
$25.18 in October, 1918, caused by increased labor 
wages, labor inefficiency and increased cost of all 
material used in production of lumber. While nor- 
mal annual production of lumber in the United 
States is 45,000,000,000 feet he believes that final 
figures for 1918 would show possibly not more than 
20,000,000,000 feet. Stocks in hands of southern 
manufacturers are not more than 52 percent of 
stocks held early in 1917, while retail stocks are 
not more than 75 percent of the amount held then. 
‘*So,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have depleted stocks, depleted 
capacity and inefficient production, and must from 
present capacity provide for the demand to replen- 
ish the stocks of Europe and reconstruct its devas- 
tated areas. In addition to all of this, on Nov. 1, 
1918, there was $3,030,000,000 of delayed building 
projects in 125 cities of the United States awaiting 
finances, labor and materials necessary to proceed.’’ 

After declaring that high priced labor would con- 
tinue all over the world Mr. Keith went on to say 
that if lumbermen encourage people to wait for 
lower prices before trying to resume normal busi- 
ness activities, the advice is incorrect and injurious 
to their own business and injurious to the interests 
of their clients. 


In closing, Mr. Keith said: 


Altho we may have a short period of hesitancy 
and probably some concession in prices between the 
signing of the armistice and the declaration of peace, I 
belleve that this country is in for a long period of pros- 
perous conditions which can be forestalled only by lack 
of clarity of vision and broad gaged statesmanship on 
the part of our governmental representatives. Give us 
the assurance of the proper kind of political economy 
and the future holds every kind of encouragement to 


(Concluded on page 71) 
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RETAILERS OF CANADA DISCUSS VITAL PROBLEMS 


Re-employment of Soldiers and Sales Promotion Considered—Speaker Tells How Odds and Ends Can Be 
Disposed of Profitably—House Plan Books Shown to Help Sales 


Caugary, ALTA., Jan, 25.—Service is the chief 
thought that comes to mind in reviewing the con 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association just brought to a close in this city. 
Outside of the fact that the convention was one 
of the most successful ever held by the organiza 
tion with more than 200 members in attendance, 
and that its affairs are in a flourishing state, the 
chief feature was the earnestness of the delegates 
in advocating and supporting every move to make 
the retail lumber business one which will serve 
the best interests of every man, woman and child 
in Canada. 

While important resolutions were adopted by 
the convention, the actual work accomplished is 
of more significance. This has to do especially 
with the revision and plans for extending the 
work of its various service departments, and 
plans for aiding in the work of reéstablishing the 
thousands of returning soldiers in civilian life. 
The result of the latter decision was a public 
pledge by the convention to look in the future 
first, when giving employment, to the nearest 
institution sending returned soldiers to work. 
The convention also took an important step when 
it decided that the federal order prohibiting the 
use and sale of intoxicants during the war had 
achieved good results and passed a_ resolution 
asking that the order be kept in effect until all 
the men had returned from Europe when a gen 
eral referendum on the subject should be held. 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred H. Lamar of the 
organization arrived from Winnipeg early in the 
week and had everything in readiness when the 
delegates assembled on Wednesday, Jan, 22. The 
building exhibit which occupied most of the see 
ond floor of the large Palliser Hotel was the best 
of the kind ever seen at a convention of the 
organization, the department devoted to the sery 
ice plans of the association attracting especial 
attention. The convention was called to order at 
9:45 a, m. and the address of welcome was de- 
livered by Lieut. Gov, R. H. Brett, of Alberta. 
After expressing thankfulness that the war cloud 
which had depressed everyone for four long years 
had at last passed away and that the great ideals 
for which men had fought and sacrificed were at 
last within reach, the lieutenant governor dwelt 
upon the idea of codperation, He praised this 
spirit as shown by the lumbermen and declared 
he considered the industry one of the basie 
factors in the prosperity of the country, as neces 
sary to progress, civilization and settlement as 
agriculture itself. In closing, Gov. Brett urged 
that especial consideration be given to the re 
turned soldier problem. 

Lieut. L. L. Johnson, holder of the military 
medal, who is in charge here of the work of 
reéstablishing soldiers in civil occupations, to 
gether with other members of that commission, 
also addressed the convention on this point. As 
a result, the chairman appointed H. EK. Meilike, 
of Saskatoon, and Fred Sine, of Calgary, to select 
a committee to visit the Dominion Government’s 
vocational school for returned men, This com 
mittee later made a detailed report to the conven 
tion lauding the work of Government instruction 
of these men, especially in the wood working 
lines. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer 

Secretary-Treasurer Lamar presented his re 
port next which showed a great increase of 
membership since 1916, there being 192 members 
of the organization at that time while in 1918 
the total membership had grown to 428 altho no 
membership campaign was carried on in the latter 
year. Of especial interest was Mr. Lamar’s re 
port on the growth of the plans department which 
was later discussed at considerable length in the 
convention, The farm catalog section of this 
department has also proved a great success, 125, 
000 of these catalogs being turned out at a total 
cost of $8,500 to the association. They were sold 
to the members at the low cost of 3 cents apiece, 
this having been achieved thru the sale of adver 
tising in the catalogs which nearly paid the entire 
cost of production. 

The secretary also dwelt on the excellent re 
sults achieved by the training course department 
of the association which is expanding rapidly. 
This consists of a course of sixteen papers writ 
ten by practical lumbermen, furnished at a cost 
of $10 dealing with practical subjects such as 
yard operation, salesmanship, credits, how to run 
a yard, mechanical drafting, how to read blue 
prints; everything, in fact, calculated to make a 
yard man qualified as a building expert, He 


described the results of the advertising campaign 
which had obtained members in this course in 
points as far away as Alabama, Texas, Okla- 
homa and New York State. 

Partly as a result of the secretary’s report, the 
convention later decided to raise a fund for an 
advertising campaign to push the service propa- 
ganda along all lines. The members were espe- 
cially impressed with the results of like cam- 
paigns carried on by the southern manufacturers 
of cypress and yellow pine and it was decided to 
push the interests of the northern timbers such 
as fir and spruce in the same manner, obtaining 
the codperation of the manufacturers. The idea 
of the association is to make the name ‘‘ Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association’’ stand for qual- 
ity, just as California fruit growers and other 
associations have achieved a reputation for their 
product thru service and quality. 

The convention at this session also named a 
resolutions committtee composed of H. h. Meil 
i¢cke, of Saskatoon; J. Galvin, of Winnipeg, and 
H, B. Armitage, of Camrose, Alberta. 


’ 


President’s Address 

The retiring president, W. A. Mellrath, of Rad- 
ville, Sask., in his address to the convention re- 
ferred to the long distanees many of the members 
had come to attend the gathering and urged 
every delegate to take an active part in the dis 
cussions, He declared that the association stood 
for democratic expression of the best motives of 
men, that thru it comes fellowship, acquaintances 
and work that disarms suspicion and inspires 





WALTER THORN, 
Elected President 


MOOSE JAW, SASK. 


faith. It was easy to belong to an association and 
pay dues but the members that were wanted were 
the men who were not afraid to speak out and to 
work. He referred feelingly to the members and 
other soldiers who had gone overseas and now 
lay beneath the rows of crosses in France and 
declared that room must be made for the 800,000 
coming back, 

Touching on the growth of unionism, he de 
clared it must be recognized that the worker is 
making himself recognized, There was a lesson 
in this for all, that the lumbermen themselves 
must join in community effort and dispense with 
needless competition, 

‘*T am sure,’’? said Mr. Mellrath in conclusion, 
‘*that the better you know your competitor, the 
whiter you will find him to be.’’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

The chief event of the afternoon session was 
a talk by H. B. Armitage, of Camrose, on ‘‘Sell- 
ing Odds and Ends,’’ which proved one of the 
most instructive of the entire convention. Mr. 
Armitage emphasized the point that all the mem 
bers should take the blue print course provided 
by the association which would put them in toueh 
with many ways te make apparently useless stuff 
of the yards good marketable material. 

‘*The odds and ends around a lumber yard,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘often amount in the aggregate to 
thousands of dollars and the man who diseards 
these is not doing his part in conservation.’’ The 
speaker illustrated with charts and tools how 


many apparently useless odds and ends could be 
worked over for building use to the entire satis- 
faction of the customer. Much of this could be 
done in the slack season and sold for the construe 
tion of small buildings. Draftsmen often lay out 
the outside of a building, he said, so that much 
odd material results instead of laying out the 
openings to suit the inside. He ventured to say 
that any kind of a window could be worked up 
thru the methods employed by the service depart- 
ment, and many of these odd sizes could be found 
around a lumber yard. Odd ends of hardwood 
flooring could be used by laying out a hardwood 
floor with a border around it made of left-over 
strips which are usually not credited to the pur 
chaser and are left lying around the yards as so 
much waste material. He illustrated his remarks 
with numerous photographs of buildings finished 
off with just such material. 

James W. Davidson, of Calgary, also delivered 
an interesting address to the delegates at this ses- 
sion on the subject of Siberia, a country with 
which he is very familiar, illustrating his remarks 
with lantern slides. 

A group discussion in charge of H. W. Hey- 
wood, of Rouleau, Sask., occupied much time dur- 
ing Wednesday afternoon in which managers and 
credit men participated with the result that a 
resolution was drafted which the convention 
later adopted, discouraging the giving of eredit 
over thirty days and beyond erop delivery as set 
forth in full later. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday was a busy day, including group dis- 
cussions on ‘‘Sales,’? led by C, W. Temple, of 
Moose Jaw, Sask.; on ‘‘Purchasing,’’ led by F. ©, 
Manning, of Calgary, and a superintendents’ 
meeting led by E. B. Aylsworth, of Melville, Sask. 
The subject of ‘‘Sales’’ naturally occupied a 
lion’s share of attention and during this discus- 
sion the whole subject of the service and plan 
department of the association was thoroly gone 
into, While there were a number of divergent 
views, the majority of speakers clearly were in 
favor of further extending this departmant. 
Peter Lund, of Lethbridge, argued emphatically 
that it would be a great mistake to curtail in 
any way the service department of the associa- 
tion. While some mistakes might have been 
made, nevertheless, the service department 
tended toward the building of better homes and 
as such a vital element in solving the after-the- 
war housing plans. 

Mr. Semple, in opening the discussion, pointed 
out that the freest and fullest discussion was de 
sired of the medium of selling from plan books 
and special plans, One speaker asserted that the 
department gives greater aid to the members of 
the association than any other activity, and that 
it tended to make sales for the individual dealer 
tho he thought some of the extra frills might be 
cut out. The plan books encouraged customers 
to bring in their own ideas if they did not find 
just what they desired in the books, and made an 
opening for the dealer to offer something else 
along the line the customer might want. Once 
the subject is opened, it is simply a question of 
salesmanship. He cited an instance where a cus- 
tomer proposed a number of improvements which 
were worked into a plan which proved a great 
drawing card for the customer. 

It must be admitted that considerable criticism 
was voiced also, especially concerning some dis: 
crepancies in plans sent out in regard to mate- 
rial required, It was also pointed out that it is 
almost impossible to get two contractors to agree 
on the amount of material required from such 
plans. The ultimate result of this discussion, 
however, was agreement that after all it simmers 
down to a question of the man on the job and the 
convention agreed that with reasonable work 
manship, the details of plans sent out by the de 
partment in almost every case are sufficient to 
fill the bill. A committee was finally appointed 
to report to the convention on the subject after 
making a survey of the situation, and the report 
was so favorable that it was decided to extend 
and push the work of the plans department in 
every possible way. 

The subject of advertising likewise oceupied a 
considerable portion of the convention’s atten- 
tion at the Thursday morning session. G. C. 
Ingram was an enthusiastic exponent of advertis 
ing, making a strong speech on the subject. He 
declared that the association had fallen down in 
this respect, that the lumbermen are the builders 
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of the country and that if they do not induce 
people to build better homes they are derelict in 
their duty. A community was judged by the 
character of its buildings, and the only way to 
persuade people to build better homes was by 
advertising. It was the convincing effect of Mr. 
Ingram’s speech and the facts related by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Lamar that induced the conven- 
tion to decide on raising a special fund for adver- 
tising. 

Incidentally, the convention on Thursday also 
dealt with a somewhat delicate subject, that of 
the question of mail order house plans versus the 
association plans. There was considerable divi- 
sion of opinion on this subject, a number of the 
delegates declaring that the mail order houses, 
the T. Eaton Co., of Winnipeg, especially being 
mentioned, had the better of it in the competition. 
One delegate asserted that the association plan 
book of 1916 contained so many errors it defeated 
its own ends. On the other hand, numerous dele- 
gates pointed out with equal emphasis that the 
many discrepancies in the mail order catalogs 
were a subject of common knowledge and objee- 
tion. Many varying stories on each side were 
told. One delegate asserted that his experience 
with the mail order catalogs had been that the 
bills of material were nine times out of ten not 
correct—that sometimes a great deal was left 
over after the contract was completed while at 
other times the material specified was very short 
of the requirements. 

The chief point brought out by this discussion, 
however, was that mail order catalogs and plan 
books are very much in use thruout western Can- 
ada, and their use seems to be growing rapidly. 

The official welcome to the delegates was ex- 
tended at a luncheon Thursday when the chief 
speakers included R. B. Bennett, K. C., former 
member of parliament from Calgary, and former 
Mayor M. C. Costello. The address of Mr. Ben 
nett was one of the noteworthy events of the con- 
vention, dealing especially with the subject of 
reconstruction and the establishing of returned 
soldiers in civil life. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
The afternoon session developed one of the 
most instruetive addresses of the series. This 


Following are the officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 


President—Walter Thorn, Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Vice president—Theodore Sparks, Winnipeg, Man. 
Executive committee—-L, EK, Frost, Winnipeg, Man. ; 
2. Finch, Strathelaire, Man.; J. A. Rauch, Winnipeg, 
fan.; A. F. Peterson, Birch Hills, Sask.; P. Kleckner. 
iebank, Man.; George Ingram, Moose Jaw, Sask.: 
’. EK. Sine, Calgary, Alta.; H. B. Armitage, Camrose, 
Alta., and Mr. Skov, High River, Alta. 
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The Resolutions 

The resolutions all went thru practically with- 
out amendment, and are given practically in full 
as follows: 

Credit 

That generally speaking, it is good business that 
no credit be extended beyond crop delivery of the 
year; that it is not good business to extend eredit over 
thirty days, and not to give eash eredit discount on 
sales over the counter only between Mareh 1. and 
Nov. 1. 

That is the sense of the meeting and that this be 
conveyed to the general meeting and the officers: that 
a policy of energetically taking up the question of 
cooperative advertising on the lines of better homes 
and better buildings and that the matter of devising 
ways and means to finance such an undertaking be left 
to the association officers. 


Returned Men 


WuHekEAS, The termination of the greatest. contest 
of arms that the world has ever known has resulted in 
the overthrow of the forces of despotism and the 
triumph of the allied armies who have fought for 
justice and world freedom and won victories which 
we believe will endure for many generations, and which 
is now so far assured that hundreds of thousands of 
men who have won these victories may lay aside their 
weapons to return to those vocations which they 
forsook to face the toil, hardship and danger which 
they have endured so unflinchingly ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention hereby pledges its 
members to do all within its power to assist the re 
turned men to reéstablish themselves in civil life, and 
hereby requests all lumbermen who require help to ap 
ply first to the nearest institution established for look 
ing after employment for returned veterans. 


Trade with United States 


Wrereas, The trade of Canada with the United 
States shows a very considerable adverse balance, 
which we should do our best to adjust; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the importance of increas 
ing production in Canada, thereby creating greater 
opportunity of employment for our returned men; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association 
that in buying lumber, sash, doors, and other building 
commodities we should, as far as possible, endeavor 
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was by F. C. Manning, of Calgary, who has been 
thirty years in the lumber business and for eight 
years has been purchasing agent of the Revel 
stoke Sawmills Co. Referring to ‘‘dead’’ ends 
around a lumber yard, Mr. Manning showed very 
conclusively that there is no such thing around 
alive yard. A little energy and effort on the part 
of millmen can convert thousands of dollars of 
otherwise unused material into money. The 
material can always be had cheap from the man 
who does not know how to use it and thus there is 
considerable money in handling it. The speaker 
also went into detail on the subject of orders and 
contracts, short methods of handling orders, and 
also the subject of purchasing. The golden rule 
with Mr. Manning, in purchasing, is close 
serutiny before making the purchase, thereby not 
only saving much trouble to the purchaser later 
on but building up his reputation as a dealer. 
‘‘Buy right in order to sell right’’ is his motto. 

The convention also discussed generally dur 
ing the afternoon the various resolutions drafted 
by the group conventions which were adopted 
the following day, and are given in detail. In 
cidentally, the convention passed one resolution 
calling for the standardization of all sash and 
door and millwork catalogs. During the past, 
there has been a variety of these in the hands of 
the dealers, and it was agreed that it would be 
in the interest of the association to Issue one 
that would do for all dealers instead of each firm 
having a separate one. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


Friday, the concluding day of the convention, 
was occupied with the passage of important 
resolutions and the election of officers, an im 
teresting address by N. G. Neill, of Vancouver, 
B. C., on ‘More Than Money,’’ and remarks by 
visiting manufacturers from mountain and coast 
groups. 


to confine our purchases to goods manufactured in 
Canada, 
United for Economy 

WHerkAS, In the interests of economy we should 
conduct) our codrdinated operations with the least 
possible expense and the maximum of efficiency ; and 

WHekeAS, This is not accomplished when operating 
separately as the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
elation and the lumbermen’s fire insurance company ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That an effort be made to unite these 
organizations under one management, as in former 
years, and that a committee be appointed to convey 
the wish and confer with the directors of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co, with the hope that this end may 
be accomplished, 

The Banking System 

Wikreas, The banking system of Canada is sO 
constituted that in practice it does not give sufficient 
attention to the local requirements of credit; and 

WuHeErEAS, The said system is managed by local 
managers subject to the decisions of executives in 
other parts of Canada who are not familiar with the 
needs and local conditions of western agriculture, 
thereby making it difficult and often impossible to 
secure credit and terms essential to the success of 
those engaged in our principal basic industry ; and 

WHEREAS The business of the members of this or 
ganization brings them into close contact with the 
operations of the farmers and the disabilities under 
which they labor with reference to banking accom 
modation ; and 

Wuereas, The members of this organization have 
to a large degree been forced into the position of act 
ing as bankers to the farmers operating to a disad 
vantage to the retailer and consumer of lumher alike, 
the former not being in a position to extend banking 
credits at as low a rate as legally established insti 
tutions for that purpose should do; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this association 
such changes should be made in the banking system of 
Canada as will correct the condition or permit the 
estaviishment of local banks in close touch with local 
conditions and the needs of the farming industry. 


The convention also passed resolutions request- 
ing the postponement of the referendum on the 
liquor question until the soldiers returned home 
and one in appreciation of the secretary and the 
former president of the association for their 
faithful work during the last year. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The only distressing feature of the convention 
was the calling away of retiring President W. A. 
Mellrath, of Radville, Sask., owing to the serious 
illness of his father. Mr. Mellrath was com- 
pelled to depart in the midst of the convention to 
attend the bedside of his father at the Mayo 
institute in Rochester, Minn. ; 

Condolences of delegates were extended to See- 
retary-Treasurer Fred H. Lamar, who suffered 
the loss of his wife just prior to the convention, 
Mrs. Lamar having died in Winnipeg last De- 
cember. 

When the delegates were not attending ses- 
sions, they put in much time at the theaters. In 
addition to the Pantages and Orpheum vaude- 
ville cireuits, the delegates with a ‘‘highbrow’’ 
taste for music indulged it in the performances 
given by the San Carlo opera company. After 
theater dancing proved popular with some, as a 
peek into the Palliser dining room proved. 

The convention did not decide on the next 
meeting place but left it to the executive officers. 
The Calgary convention was the first in twenty- 
eight annual conventions which has been held 
outside of Winnipeg. The consensus was that 
if the next convention is not held in Calgary, 
another will soon be held in the far West again. 

The coneluding feature of the convention was 
one of the most enjoyable. This was a special 
trip to view the big mines at Drumheller, which 
is the center of the coal mining industry of cen- 
tral Alberta. The excursion was conducted free 
of charge to the delegates and the Canadian 
Northern ran a special train up on Saturday. The 
party was deeply interested in the modern meth- 
ods employed at the Drumheller mines. 





ASSOCIATION ENCOURAGES BUILDING 


OsuKOSH, Wis., Jan. 28.—A campaign looking 
toward encouragement of building and ‘‘ business 
as usual’’ is to be undertaken by the Wisconsin 
Building Material & Fuel Merchants’ Association. 
That action was outlined at a special meeting held 
in this city last week and which was such a success 
it was decided to meet again some time during the 


PALLISER HOTEL, CALGARY, ALTA. 


first ten days of March. It is expected the meet 
ing will be held at Green Bay and the new pub- 
licity campaign for more and constant building will 
be discussed at considerable length. 

In his report Secretary George A. Olsen pointed 
out the promising conditions and the advisability of 
a campaign of publicity for education of the public 
to go ahead with work as rapidly as possible be- 
cause of the unlikelihood of any marked decline in 
cost of labor or material for this*year at least. 

Among other addresses given at the meeting was 
one by Marshall R. Scott, of the Ripon Lumber 
Co. He spoke on ‘‘Selling Equities as Retailers. ’? 
Mr. Scott pointed out the origin of the retailer as 
one who learned to anticipate the wants of the 
community and to purchase and have on hand those 
commodities which he could not produce. The So- 
ciety of Equity, he said, was a challenge to all re 
tailers and it has been the experience of all or- 
ganizations effected to do business at cost that they 
do not exist long. 

An excellent address on ‘‘Trade Acceptances’? 
was presented by A. T. Hennig, cashier of the Osh- 
kosh City National Bank, and Miss E. H. Rooth, 
of the Sheboygan Lime Works, the only lady mem- 
her, spoke briefly on the benefits of association 
gatherings. An interesting feature of the meet- 
ing was an address by Peter Beck, of the Beck 
Lumber & Coal Co., Harvey, Ill. F. D, L. Squires, 
of Chicago, was another speaker. R. C. Brown, jr., 
presided at the meeting, which was held at the 
Southern Hotel in the afternoon and evening with 
dinner at 6:30. 

At the evening session Frank 8. Durham, of 
Menasha, spoke on the subject of empty cement 
sacks, and the question of whether it is better to 
handle cement in cloth or paper sacks will be made 
the subject of discussion at the next meeting. Mr. 
Dunham passed out copies of an original song, 
‘‘The Empty Cement Sack,’’ 
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CALIFORNIA DEALERS MEET 


Local Development Held Vital—Home 
Building Boom Looked For 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Jan. 25.—The annual con- 
vention of the Southern California Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held Jan. 25 at the Alex- 
andria Hotel. The afternoon was given over to 
business meeting held in the hotel assembly room. 
The attendance was small because of the preva- 
lence of the ‘‘flu.’’ 

The meeting opened with report of the secretary- 
treasurer, F. L. Morgan, and showed that tho sev- 
eral yards had quit business during the last year, 
sufficient new yards had joined the association to in- 
crease its membership. The present membership of 
the association represents about 85 percent of the 
yards in the district. The financial report showed 
a comfortable balance above expenses. 

H. T. Hayward read a report and discussed the 
feature of the trade acceptance in handling ex- 
tended credits, 

An interesting address on present and future 
conditions from the manufacturer’s point of view 
was delivered by George M. Cornwall, of Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Cornwall said that after the war ended, 
the mills, contrary to general belief, had compara- 
tively small stocks and were in a better financial 
position than for years past. He predicted a firm 
market for some time to come. The strike of ship 
workers in the Northwest is a barometer to the 
permanence of high wages and continued higher 
cost of production. On the subject of furnishing 
employment to the returning soldiers the speaker 
said it was the patriotic duty of everyone to plan 
needed building and encourage slow demobilization. 
He read an interesting letter from the general 
sales manager of a tobacco firm to a salesman on 
the high price question, which said ‘‘ Price is rep- 
resented by the intrinsic value of a product and the 
cost of its production with maintainance of its 
quality and no price can be too high if it only 
means these things plus a reasonable profit to all 
who handle the product.’’ 

After a recess of ten minutes the nominations 
for directors for the coming year were announced 
and a vote taken, the following five being elected: 
A. C. Bowers, Santa Ana; F. L. Fox, Glendale; 
O. D. Adams, Pasadena; V. B. Humphreys, Long 
Beach; and 0, P. Curran, Pomona. 

State Senator Cartwright addressed the meeting 
on the subject of a scientific wage and working 
hours. The solution of this problem is the object 
of the Commercial Federation of California, of 
which Senator Cartwright is a staunch supporter. 
The Senator admitted frankly the error of his once 
famous ‘‘Cartwright Anti-trust Act’’ and con- 
fessed that he was # convert to the belief that busi- 
ness is better if not hampered by legislation pro- 
posed by men who know little of business. He 
asserted that business and labor would always keep 
pace with American ingenuity—a task best accom- 
plished under individual freedom such as America 
enjoys. 

The session was then adjourned and a meeting of 
old and new directors called. The following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President—O. H. Barr, Whittier, Cal. 

Vice president—F. W. Enderly. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. L. Morgan. 





At 6:30 p. m. a banquet held in the ball room of 
the Alexandria Hotel was attended by about 200 
of the members, their wives and the wholesalers and 
allied trades people. The dinner was followed by 
an entertaining program, with President-elect O. H. 
Barr presiding. He delivered the opening address, 
introducing the directors and pledging his efforts 
for the coming year. 

Byron Honna, a Los Angeles attorney, who has 
long been an advocate of community development, 
laid stress on the value of civie betterment in the 
small towns and rural communities to counteract 
the desire of the younger generation to migrate to 
the cities. He advocated the patronizing of local mer- 
chants. The text of Mr. Honna’s speech was 
‘*Keep the home fires burning.’’ He declared that 
while our cities are monuments of achievement and 
probably a necessary evil yet they menace national 
social development; whereas the hope of the nation 
lies in the small town. 

Capt. Stromee, of the famous lost battalion of 
the Argonne, gave a modest yet thrilling recital of 
his own experience in France, holding the entire 
audience spellbound as he vividly pictured the hard- 
ships and horrors of war. 

William Henry, general manager of the Pioneer 
Paper Co., discussed the subject of encouraging 
building and the necessity and value of publicity 
to correet the erroneous belief that the price of 
building materials will decline. Mr. Henry is a 
member of the committee recently formed to pro- 
mote a building campaign in southern California in 
conjunction with the Government’s movement 
started to create employment for returning soldiers. 


He declared that statistics showed building mate- 
rials had advanced on an average of only 25 per- 
cent, less than half of any other commodity. Data 
compiled showed that the increased cost of building 
in most sections was largely offset by decrease in 
real estate. 

The last speaker of the evening, Mr. Barton, of 
the Riverside Portland Cement Co., gave an address 
on the cost of production, showing why the price 
of materials in general and cement in particular 
can not be reduced. His company has already 
started an educational campaign thru the dealers 
to promote building. 


RETAIL CREDIT MEN MEET 


Official Inspection Secured — Charity 
Work Done—Collection Made 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25,—The members of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association of Seattle 
held their third annual meeting and banquet at 
the Arctic Club, Jan. 21, which was presided over 
by E. . Verd, president, and nearly fifty were in 
attendance, At the conclusion of the repast Presi- 
dent Verd made an interesting, informal talk, dur- 
ing which he related that when the lumbermen of 
Seattle got together three years ago to form the 
organization he knew personally but three of them. 
Now the representatives of the twenty-four con- 
cerns belonging to the association get together as 
one family around the luncheon table once a week 
and talk over their joys and sorrows. He empha- 
sized the value of association work and declared 
that the two hours a week that the members devote 
to the association is more valuable to them than any 
similar time they put in at their plants. 

In his report W. A. Parkison, secretary of the 
association, said that the organization has 








kK. T. VERD, SEATTLE, WAST. ; 
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twenty-four members, of which eleven are 
lumber manufacturing concerns and _ thirteen 
are retail yards. He emphasized the value of the 
weekly meetings to members and pointed out that 
the association has a most reliable and up to date 
credit list that is worth a great deal to members. 
During the last year he collected $2,046.74 in de- 
linquent accounts for members. Since March 19, 
last, the association has held thirty-three weekly 
meetings and five.special meetings. Thru the et- 
forts of the association it was possible to obtain 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau’s inspection 
of the Port Commission work. The association has 
resulted in stabilizing the market and eliminating 
the former discount of 2 percent. Considerable 
charitable work has also been carried on by the 
association, which with the Mullins Sawmill and 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co. do- 
nated all the lumber for Seattle’s Red Cross build- 
ing, amounting to $2,263.30 in value. The Ballard 
sawmills donated lumber for the civie playfield 
and another donation was made to the Pacific Coast 
Rescue & Protective Society. Thru the organiza- 
tion lumbermen of Seattle who cater to the consum- 
ing trade in Seattle now codperate in all their 
efforts. 

The report of the treasurer, G. Frederick Leigh 
ton, showed a balance on hand a year ago and col- 
lection, totaling $4,022.39 and disbursements of 
$3,692.26, leaving a balance on hand of $330.13. 

The annual election resulted as follows: 


President—BP. T, Verd, Bryant Lumber Co. 


Vice president—Alvin Schwager, Schwager & Nettle- 
ton Mills. 


, Lo aia G. Frederick Leighton, Mercantile Lum 
ver Co. 

Following the formal business several members 
and invited guests were called upon for remarks, 
R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast 
Lumberman’s Association, Seattle, expressed his 
surprise at what the organization had accomplished 
and hoped that his organization could work closer 
with it. 

W. A. Whitman, of the West Waterway Mill 
Co., Seattle, reviewed the ups and downs in the 
lumber industry during the last nineteen years. 

The excellent work lone by the Loyal Legion in 
the Seattle district was outlined by Capt. A. Bick- 
ford, of the Signal Corps, who had charge of this 
district under Gen, Disque, until recently relieved. 
He expressed the hope that lumbermen would con- 
tinue the work of the Loyal Legion, as its efforts 
were directed toward doing justice to the workers, 
making them better citizens and keeping the 
seditious agitators out of their ranks. Short talks 
were also made by W. E. Crosby, B. W. Sawyer, 
L. J. Bissell, A. Y. Mackintosh, Curtis Bostwick 
and others, 


NEW YORKERS HOLD BANQUET 


Distinguished Speaker Talks on Labor 
Problems—Bolshevism Deprecated 





New York, N, Y., Jan. 28.—The annual banquet 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association was 
held last evening at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 350 
members and guests attending, and was strictly a 
social affair. Preceding the dinner an hour was 
spent in a reception at which new acquaintances 
were made and old ones renewed. 

The dinner was served on the usual Waldorf 
style. William C, Reid, president of the association, 
was toastmaster and in his opening remarks paid 
tribute to Maj. Cook and Capt. Chambers, who were 
present as the association’s guests. Mr. Reid re- 
ferred to the activities of the association during 
the war period and said that the members would do 
their part in readjustment. 

Former President Taft was the principal speak- 
er. He referred to some of his work as a member 
of the War Labor Board and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in arriving at a set of principles for the 
handling of the important questions presented to 
the board for conciliation and arbitration and with 
a view of holding capital and labor together in or- 
der to obtain the most effective codperation for in- 
creasing production during the war. Mr. Taft 
stated that one of the earliest principles agreed 
upon was the right on the part of labor to collective 
bargaining. The War Labor Board had handled 
over 800 cases, among the most important being 
those dealing with street railway companies whose 
employees were found to be under paid, due largely 
to the fact that the railway companies were not 
properly compensated by the public for the service 
rendered. The question whether a street railway 
company could afford to pay an increase of wages, 
Mr. Taft stated, was not for the board to consider, 
their conclusions being reached on the basis of the 
cost of living and whether the men were paid proper 
living wages. It is Mr. Taft’s opinion that the 
theory of collective bargaining must be considered 
to be for the public good and that many of the ills 
of unionism are due to local conditions and can be 
cured by the unions themselves. In the investiga- 
tions made it was found that frequently disputes 
had become acute between employers and employees 
owing to the fact that employers were not getting 
reliable information from their foremen as to con- 
ditions existing in the plant or as to the proper 
attitude of the men. Unless these conditions were 
fully recognized the danger of Bolshevism would 
grow, and this Mr. Taft regarded ag the worst en- 
emy of mankind. While deprecating the growth 
of Bolshevism thruout the country Mr. Taft in his 
closing remarks stated that under our system of 
government public sentiment will not stand for 
such lawlessness but will insist upon the necessary 
self restraint that will prevent a growth of this 
evil. 

The second speaker was Charles A. Eaton, Madi- 
son Avenue Baptist Church. He had spent many 
months visiting employers in ship building plants 
and in his visits had spoken to more than a million 
men, His address dwelt on the growing evil of 
Bolshevism and the necessity that employers rec- 
ognize it as a real evil and lend themselves to the 
upbuilding of a public spirit within the community 
by the unselfish giving of their own time to coun- 
teract the preaching and doctrines of those who are 
interested in destroying the fundamental parts of 
democratic government, 

The last speaker was Judge Charles F. Moore, 
who spoke of the need of well defined action among 
employers in meeting the conditions resulting from 
readjustment. 

The committee in charge of the banquet was: 
Russell J, Perrine, Henry Cape, J. C. Turner, Ever- 
ett L. Barnard, and 8. J. Treat. 
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NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MEN MEET 


Great Market Drive Urged at Association’s Annual Convention—Inquiries for Information Indicate Awaken- 
ing Interest in Building—Discuss Cut-over Lands 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 30.—Now that the war 
is won and America is again turning its attention 
to arts of peace instead of exerting every ounce of 
energy to conquer, as was necessary during the 
months of conflict, the hour has arrived for a 
great drive for expanded lumber markets. This 
was the chief, outstanding thought at the opening 
session of the annual convention of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held in this city today... This thought seemed 
to be the inner lining of most addresses made at 
the session, and was especially conspicuous in the 
remarks of President George N. Harder, of Rib 
Lake, Wis., and of Secretary O. T. Swan, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., as well as in those of M. P. McCul- 
lough, of Schofield, Wis., chairman of the bureau 
of promotion, who presented a paper on ‘‘ The 1919 
Market Drive.’’ 

No one who is at all familiar with the activities 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association ever knew of its being caught 
napping when there was present any opportunity 
for promoting the use of northern hardwoods or 
hemlock; but judging from what transpired at the 
meeting today the organization is more keen than 
ever to take advantage of the opportunities for pro- 
motional work that it is felt will present them- 
selves during coming months. 


The President’s Address 


President ‘George N. Harder reviewed the big 
national accomplishment that had made the world 
safe for democracy and said that lumbermen could 
look back upon it with considerable pride as in- 
dividuals who had given time and money to the 
cause of liberty and justice and also as members 
of an industry which had offered all its resources 
to aid in the winning of the war. 

He then gave the members a brief account of 
the efforts of the association’s officers during the 
year and of the broader aspects of the associa- 
tion’s work, the predominating feature of which 
during the last year had been codperation with 
Government agencies. 


The association had assumed responsibility for 
the administration thru the secretary’s office of 
affiliated organizations inaugurated by groups of 
manufacturers, mostly association members, such 
organizations being the Birch Manufacturers’ 
Promotion Bureau, the White Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Promotion Bureau, the Northern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau, and the Export Bureau. 
He asked that members study the purposes and 
work of these affiliated bureaus with a view to 
subseribing to their funds. 

He said that today the association had the larg- 
est membership in its history and that the finances 
of the association itself and of the affiliated 
bureaus were in excellent shape, as it had been 
their policy to act conservatively during the last 
eighteen months. The activities were being con- 
ducted, he declared, on the lowest annual dues a 
thousand of any of the associations, and the work 
had been administered during the year at a cost 
of somewhat less than $30,000. 


He congratulated the members on having in 
their service Secretary O. T. Swan, whose office 
had handled about $2,000,000 of lumber business 
and now disburses about $100,000 a year, which 
amount, however, includes the disbursements of 
the five affiliated organizations. He said that at 
the present time there were twelve employees in 
the service of the bureau including the traveling 
inspection force. 


In his opinion too much of the detail work was 
being handled by Secretary Swan and Traffic 
Manager Ducker, and he recommended releasing as 
much of the secretary’s time as possible for more 
important matters by the appointment of an as- 
sistant to handle the routine. ‘‘In an organization 
of the character which your association has now 
assumed,’’ he said, ‘‘I feel that the secretary 
should be free to give his time primarily to the 
consideration of- the broad plans.’’ 


President Harder believed that it was incumbent 
upon the association to follow closely the work 
of a number of technical societies whose reports 
will soon become the basis of standard specifica- 
tions for the use of wood. The formation of an 
export corporation to promote the hardwoods, he 
said, would soon be up for final decision, and gave 
his opinion that the secretary should be enabled 
to prepare and handle information in regard to 
such special matters, 








In his report Secretary Swan pointed out that 
the association now has ninety-one members, rep- 
resenting a total annual cut of 800,000,000 feet 
of lumber, which is the greatest showing, in mem- 
bers and in cut, ever made by the association. 
Secretary Swan told the assembled lumbermen of 
the benefits that the members could derive from 
the market information and statistics bearing on 
northern woods supplied by the hemlock promotion 
bureau, and reviewed briefly the good work being 
done by the inspection and traffic bureaus, as well 
as what is being done in a legislative way. 

‘*Altho the lumber industry is one of the lead- 
ing industries of the country, and it is the leading 
industry in Wisconsin and northern Michigan, this 
is not fully appreciated by the citizens of these 
States,’’ said Secretary Swan in speaking on pub- 
licity and market promotional work. ‘‘If the re- 
lationship of the producers of lumber and of the 
woodworking and building industries to the 
economic fabric of these States were more fully 
understood the use of home products would be 
multiplied and uniform regulations given much 
more careful consideration.’’ Secretary Swan 
then proceeded to tell just what was being done by 
the association in the way of promotional work. 
He said that the association’s activities naturally 
were mostly regional, while the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association did many things which 
helped the hemlock and hardwood manufacturers 
in a national way. In closing he said that the 
association had contributed $5,000 to the war 
service fund raised by lumbermen in America, and 
$7,000 toward the ‘‘dry’’ campaign in Wiscon- 
sin. For all purposes the association now spends 
more than $100,000 annually, he said, and the 
members feel that many a dollar comes back into 
their coffers for every dollar that they are re- 
quired to contribute, considering what the or- 
ganization means to them in the way of benefits. 

An indication of awakening interest in build- 
ing is shown in the increasing number of requests 
for literature and information that the associa- 
tion receives, originating directly from its promo- 
tional work, said M. P. McCullough, chairman of 
the bureau of promotion, in making his report. A 
summary of inquiries received during the last half 
of last year indicates an improvement since the 
armistice, he said. The report showed that in 
December requests for literature on hemlock in- 
creased 300 percent over any previous month and 
birch inquiries increased over 100 percent. The 
birch inquiries came not only from every State in 
the Union but also from Alaska and seventeen 
foreign countries. 

During the afternoon there were two talks rela- 


for Settlement 


tive to the cut-over land problem, Dean Russell, of 
the college of agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
speaking on ‘‘The Returning Soldier and Your 
Cut-Over Lands,’’ and George H. Holt, of Chicago, 
on ‘‘The Retreat to Peace.’’ Both speakers em- 
phasized the importance of cut-over lands as a 
source of wonderful benefits to the nation not only 
during the reconstruction period but for future 
years, the prosperity of which depends so much 
upon the ability of America to produce enough 
to feed our rapidly growing population. ‘‘ As bread 
lines form, Bolshevism thrives,’’ said Dean Russell. 
He advocated the sale of cut-over lands to soldiers 
on long term payment basis, and severely criticized 
some of the utopian and socialistic plans now 
emanating from Washington relative to placing 
soldiers on ecut-over lands, saying that no soldier 
wishes to be an object of charity but simply wants 
an opportunity to get a new hold on life and work 
out success for himself. He said that at present 
the Department of the Interior has men who have 
had experience only with irrigated regions trying to 
solve the cut-over land problems of the States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, and predicted 
dismal failure unless some of the plans being 
evolved are nipped in the bud. 

Mr. Holt, in his address, also took occasion to 
dwell upon some of the fantastic ideas prevalent, 
and then told how, in his opinion, the problems of 
reconstruction and of providing for the returned 
soldiers can be worked out along practical and 
substantial lines. 

Treasurer George E. Foster, of Mellen, Wis., was 
not able to present his report, he having been called 
to Chicago on account of the death of Charles F. 
Latimer of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., who 
expired suddenly in his apartment at the Kenwood 
Hotel yesterday. Secretary Swan read the treasur- 
er’s report, which showed the organization to be 
in healthy condition financially. The report on 
inspection was given by Chief Inspector W. H. Me- 
Donald, of Oshkosh, who told in detail the accom- 
plishments of his department. 

The association has a big program before it for 
action at the two sessions of tomorrow. A com- 
mittee meeting was held today to take up the mat- 
ter of organizing a foreign trade corporation in 
conjunction with the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and report of its action 
will be presented tomorrow. One of the speakers 
scheduled is Secretary Donald 8. Montgomery, of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
who will speak on ‘‘ The Retail Trade Outlook.’’ 

By way of diverting their minds from logs, saw- 
mills and lumber, and good or bad market condi- 
tions, the members are having their annual banquet 
tonight. 





Cedar Shingle Manufacturers Confer 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 30.—All that is lack- 
ing with white cedar shingles is that they need the 
stimulus of advertising, according to an exchange 
of views among manufacturers present at the an- 
nual meeting of the White Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The meeting was held this 
morning at the Pfister Hotel, so that the mem- 
bers could attend the opening session of the mid- 
winter meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association this afternoon. 
As a result white cedar shingle propaganda will be 
inaugurated, and a publicity committee consisting 
of W. B. Earle, Hermansville, Mich.; BE. C. Craw- 
ford, Oshkosh, Wis., and M. P. McCullough, Scho- 
field, Wis., was named to have charge of the ad- 
vertising campaign. The funds at the committee’s 
disposal will consist of the surplus of $3,400 now 
in the association’s treasury and whatever money 
remains after the ordinary expenses of the year, 
including inspection work, are paid. As an assess- 
ment of 2 cents a thousand shingles on a war- 
curtailed production of 80,000,000 shingles last 
year produced a surplus it is only natural to assume 
that peace-time business, necessitating much greater 
shingle production, will result in more money to 
spend in making the building public realize that it 
pays to lay ‘40-year shingle roofs.’’ Before the 
war the normal production of twenty members of 
the association was 150,000,000 shingles annually. 

Judging from a telegram received from Dr. 
Herman von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association must 
have abandoned its shingle tests, which had been 
carried on for several months. At the last annual 


of the cedar shingle body it voted an appropriation 
to be used in connection with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to defray the cost of 
shingle tests so that the building public might be 
convinced that wooden shingles meet the require- 
ments of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Secre- 
tary O. T. Swan, of the shingle association, had 
written Dr. von Schrenk for a report on the tests, 
receiving in reply a telegram that there was 
nothing new to report as he had not been con- 
nected with that work since last October. 

That the inspection service of the association is 
proving a valuable aid in promoting the produe- 
tion of better shingles was an assertion made at 
the meeting that was agreed to by all members. 

President E. A. Hamer, Chassell, Mich., reported 
that nothing came of the proposal that the asso- 
ciation join with the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, the hitch being 
that some manufacturers who belonged to the 
shingle organization did not hold membership to the 
manufacturers’ association. 

The association will hereafter issue a weekly 
sales bulletin, instead of a monthly bulletin as 
has bevn its custom. 

The consensus of the manufacturers present was 
that there is going to be a big revival in the 
shingle trade when building operations become 
active again. 

All the old officers were reélected, as follows: 

President—E. A. Hamer, Chassell, Mich, 

First vice ‘president—-W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 


Second vice president—John KE. Kelley, Sault Ste 
Marie, Mich. 


Secretary—O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis, 
Treasurer—A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich, 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS CONFER 


Midwinter Meeting Discloses Low Stage of Stocks—Association Prepares for Export Trade—State Official 


DETROIT, MicH., Jan: 29.—Seldom does a meet- 
ing of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association go late into the afternoon, but the 
midwinter gathering today proved an exception, 
chiefly because the subjects under discussion were 
of such interest as to bring out the views of 
many members. Just at this time, when the prob 
lems of reconstruction are so acute for all kinds 
of business, the members realized that they could 
not gain too much light on market conditions nor 
listen any too attentively to the views of their 
fellow members on the subject of prospective 
business. 

After listening to the report of the market con 
ditions committee, as presented by its chairman, 
©. R. Abbott, of Cadillac, and discussion of it, 
opinion of the members crystallized to the point 
that while there is no reason for anything else 
but an optimistic view about business there is 
great need of patience and careful consideration 
of new angles in reconstruction that appear to 
arise daily. The report itself should certainly 
dispel worry from any Michigan hardwood lum- 
berman’s mind that there are going to be any 
surplus stocks on hand to help breed anything 
bordering on disaster. The report, as to both 
hardwoods and hemlock, showed a shortage of 
stocks and a prospect of less than a normal cut 
in the new production. In full the report, as 
read by Chairman Abbott, was: 


Stocks Are Reduced 


The total stock on hand of all grades of hardwoods 
is 15,188,000 less as compared with Jan, 1 of last year. 
The total for all kinds of woods, No. 2 common and 
better, is 5,092,000 less. All kinds of No. 2 common 
and better are less with the exception of beech, this 
item being 2,250,000 feet over.  Four-quarter beech 
is less by a little over a million feet, but 5/4 and 6/4 of 
No, 2 common and better beech, approximately 7,000, 
000 feet, is not in excess of normal. 

No. 2 common and better maple differs less than a 
quarter of a million feet, Four-quarter No. 2 common 
and better maple, SO percent of which would undoubt 
edly be considered as flooring stock, is less on hand 
to the extent of 4,666,000 feet. An actual comparison 
would show this item as practically identical as 
included in the figures of Jan. 1, 1918.) One concern 
reported 5,000,000 feet, and did not report this year, 
owing to a discontinuance of membership; hence we 
are safe in saying that flooring stock on hand Jan, 


1, 1919, does not exceed that on hand Jan, 1, 1918. 
No. 3 common hardwoods are 10,000,000 less, 
The hemlock stocks on hand are 388,500,000 less, 


Hemlock stocks indicate 
lower grade, The total 
stock of hemlock of 72,457,999 feet is, how 
ever, much below’ normal, The actual produc 
tion of hardwoods in 1918 of 275,000,000 feet is ap 
proximately 25 percent less than the estimated cut 


Lath stocks are 700,000 less. 
a large percentage of 





C. A. BIGELOW, OF BAY CITY, MICH. ; 


Whe Told of Export Prospects 

less than the actual cut of 
The actual cut of hemlock was 25,000,000 feet 
for 1918, and 46,000,000 


for 1918, and 25 percent 
1917. 
less than the estimated cut 
feet less than the actual cut of 1917, The estimated 
cut of hardwoods for 1919 is about 7,000,000 feet 
less than the cut of 1918, while the estimated 
cut of hemlock in 1919 is only about 3,500,000 feet 
less than the cut of 1918. With anything near normal 
consumption it would be hard to conceive of a more 
favorable stock condition than exists today. 


About Low Grade Hardwoods 
Following the presentation of the report there 
was a lengthy discussion, in which many members 
took part. That on No. 3 hardwoods was par- 
ticularly interesting, inasmuch as war production 


Discusses Timberland Taxation 


required enormous No, 3 stocks, and debate cen- 


tered around the problem whether peace time 
business would create a big demand for the lower 
grades. Remarks were to the point that present 
stocks of box manufacturers were low and that 
most box plants would find peace time demand for 
containers big and it would grow in volume, If 
was admitted that there could be expected noth- 
ing but a slackening in the demand between the 
time recognized as the war period and until 
peace time business gets under full swing. 

The discussion of hardwood conditions, which 
followed tie committee report, was so full of 





W. L. SAUNDERS, OF MICH. ; 


CADILLAC, 
President 


straightforward exchange of views that it was 
well worth the presence of any member of the 
association at the meeting, and will go far in 
helping the members ‘‘keep their feet on the 
ground’? during the next few weeks, when busi- 
ness will still be in a transition stage. 


The Secretary’s Report 
The report of Secretary J. C. Knox of Cadillae 
touched upon many matters of interest to the as- 
sociation and was as follows: 


One year ago our country was in the midst of a 
great world war and every energy of every industry 
was bending to do its part in bringing that war to a 
successful issue. The commercial lumber was almost 
at a standstill, with many plants shut down and some 
running at a practicall loss to obtain fuel for running 
the plants, also for furnishing local parties. In fact, 
the lumber business so far as manufacturing was con 
cerned did not know where it was “at.” 

Today an armistice has been signed and represen 
tatives of all the great powers of the world are trying 
to form a peace league to bring order out of a chaos 
of war conditions, Many restrictions have been re 
moved and we are again looking for our commercial 
trade to develop so we can go ahead with some idea 
of what the trade is going to demand, The events 
of the next few months will determine the conditions 
for a long time to come, and we must wait with 
patience the developments and be ready to meet the 
binergencies as they arise. 

Stock Data 

Our stock report of today covers practically all the 
stocks of hardwoods and hemlock held by our mem 
bership. We believe it will pay you to study this 
report carefully, You will find after making deduc 
tions for firms reporting one year ago and not this 
year, together with additions of members this year and 
not reporting last, that the amount on hand sold and 
unsold is about the same as for a year ago, This con 
dition we claim to be a favorable one. We also wish 
to call your attention to the fact that very few mem 
bers manufactured the amount of hardwoods or hem- 
lock that they expected they would at the beginning of 
the year, and this reduction has had much to do with 
the favorable stock reports. Those firms reporting 
one year ago and not this year are: Charlevoix Lum- 
ber Co,, A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber Co., Jones & 
Kerry Lumber Co., Michigan Maple Block Co., Oval 
Wood Dish Co., South Shore Cedar Co., Stearns Salt 
& Lumber Co., G. von Platen and J. W. Wells Lumber 


Co, Those firms reporting one year ago and not 
last: Hunter & Love Lumber Co., Leaming Lum 
ber Co., Superior Lumber & Cedar Co., Case 
Lumber Co. And Murphy & Diggins and Williams 


Bros. Co., of Cadillac, are among those who have cut 
out and dismantled their mills. To our mind the stock 
report referred to above is a favorable one and if 
any kind of volume of business develops there will 
be no excess stocks. 
Finances and Export Trade 

Our treasurer's report shows a balance on hand 
Jan. 15 of $2,813.56 in the general fund and $2,192.91 
in the forest fire fund. On the last assessment we 
have received $1,819.31, with a part of the members 
not having been heard from. 


We expected to refund the members interested in 
the amount due from the Pacific Coast Rate Case, but 
the Michigan Central Railroad’s compelled us to obtain 
judgment against them in the United States court 
for $586.05 and caused us to delay the closing up of 
this old matter, as we desired to make the refunds 
at one time, We have on hand in this fund at present 
$3.768.438. 

The office of the Northern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau is expected to close Feb. 1 and Roy H. Jones, 
eastern manager, will represent the manufacturers of 
hardwoods of Michigan and Wisconsin in Europe. It 
is expected there is room for our hardwoods and floor- 
ing in this foreign market and we are trusting this 
may be the means of an entering wedge for a consid- 
erable volume of our products to be placed in England, 
France, Belgium, Italy and other countries, 


Transportation Matters 


The official United States Bulletin of Jan, 22 advises 
that the Railroad Administration is not considering 
increase of present basis of rates, stating that Walker 
1). Hines, director general of railroads, authorizes the 
following statement: 

“There is no foundation for the report that the 
Railroad Administration has given or is giving any 
consideration to any increase in present basis of rates. 

“The results of operations for the year will be 
largely dependent upon the volume of traffic. If the 
volume of traffic should be as large as last year it 
is believed the operating income would be sufficient 
to pay the rental. As soon as any reasonably satis- 
factory conclusion as to the probable volume of traffic 
can be formed the public and Congress will be given 
the best possible estimate of the prospects for 1919." 

In contradiction of this, however, we were advised 
a few days ago by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association representative at Washington that author- 
ity had been asked for the advance of class rates 
from Central territory, which includes Michigan, to 
Eastern Trunk Line territory, and we have not as yet 
been able to run this down, 

The lumber manufacturers as well as the general 
business men of the country we believe are in favor of 
returning the railroads to their owners, provided cer 
tain restrictions in addition to those that applied prior 
to the taking over of the railroads by the Government 
are made effective. 

The report of Chief Warden Morford of the 
fire protective department was brief, due mainly 
to the fact that this is not the season when the 
department is kept very busy protecting the tim- 
ber of the State from fire. He said tho that there 
was an outlook that the work of the department 
next year would not be so costly as this year, 
hinting the possibility of a reduction in the as- 
sessment for that purpose. 


Timberland Taxation 


One of the most interesting matters that the 
members of the association have listened to in 
any of their recent meetings was a presentation 

, 


of a paper on taxation of timberlands by O. F. 
Barnes, of the Michigan State Tax Commission. 





KNOX, OF CADILLAC, MICH. ; 
Secretary 


The report was lengthy and in it he made it plain 
that he thought the present ad valorem general 
property tax was unfair to the timber owner, say- 
ing that forest property must be taxed thru a 
more equitable method. He advocated that in 
stead of the present tax a percentage tax basis 
for timberlands should be installed, there being 
a low stumpage or land tax as long as the timber 
remains uncut but when it begins to produce 
there should be a yield tax. He said that under 
present taxing methods not only were the timber 
owners compelled to pay unjustly on their hold 
ings but they were made victims of a condition 
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that had no element in it to induce conservation 
of timber or reforestation. He did not believe 
that the lumber interests of the State that own 
timber would get relief until the State constitu- 
tion was changed providing for an entire new 
taxing system that would have as one of its 
chief functions the placement of a small tax 
on all intangible property. It was the consensus 
that any measure that would simply have as its 
mission a relief of the taxing burden on any one 
industry, such as timber holdings, would have 
very little show of receiving any attention from 
the legislature of the State, but a new tax law 
that would make taxes more equitable for every- 
body would secure the relief sought. Follow- 
ing the presentation of his paper Commissioner 
Barnes was asked many questions, and his paper 
will be sent out to the members to permit a closer 
perusal, 
Tie Production Will Be Short 


In the discussion that preceded on the subject 
of market conditions President W. L. Saunders, 
of Cadillae, told of the proceedings in the session 
of the market conditions committee, which was 
held on Monday, saying that it was the best at- 
tended and most profitable meeting the committee 
ever held. He commented upon the tie situation, 
which brought a further discussion on that sub- 
ject. One fact that seemed uppermost was that 
while the regional tie committees of the Railroad 
Administration had made many contracts for ties 
these contracts will not be fulfilled because fulfill- 
ment is beyond the ability of those who took on the 
contracts, 

One speaker remarked that up in the northern 
part of the State production will fall 40 to 
60 percent short of the volume of ties that the 
jobbing contractors agreed to get out, a condition 
that would tend to create a big market for ties 
later if the lumber manufacturers could find it 
profitable to use their No. 3 stocks in that man- 
ner. There was also a lengthy discussion as to 
what extent the members are using the selects 
grade. 

Forming Export Company 

The coneluding matter of the meeting was an 
explanation of the plan that members of the Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association form a joint export company, 
as is possible under the Webb law, for export of 
lumber, especially to France, England, Italy, Bel- 
gium and other countries that are expected to 
take lumber from the United States in quanti 
ties. An explanation was given by C. A. Bigelow, 
of Bay City, who was chairman of the war hoard 
of the association. He said that enough members 


had subscribed to the export company to assure 
the offering of 60,000,000 feet of Wisconsin and 
55,000,000 feet of Michigan hardwoods and hem- 
lock for export, which on an assessment of 15 
cents a thousand would provide sufficient funds 
to pay all the expenses of the company annually. 
Roy H. Jones, who in a few days will give up his 
work as manager of the Washington office of the 
two associations, will leave for Europe about the 
middle of February to take up his duties as sales 
representative abroad for the joint export com- 
pany. 


ASSOCIATION GROWS RAPIDLY 


Hardwood Organization Membership In- 
creases— Departments Get Into Shape 








MemPHIs, TENN., Jan. 27.—The American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association is rapidly round- 
ing into shape for the work of the year and is re- 
ceiving from its members an amount of codperation 
that is considered remarkable by officials. There 
is no doubt in the minds of those identified with 
the association that there will be a rapid increase 
in membership, as a result of the activities of the 
organization in behalf of those identified there- 
with, or that the association will rapidly and ef- 
fectively widen the scope of its influence. It is 
already receiving new members at a gratifying 
rate and it is likewise organizing new departments. 

The association will shortly establish a depart 
ment for handling the business of the rotary eut 
lumber manufacturers of box material, who have 
already held a preliminary meeting at New Or- 
leans and effected temporary organization and who 
will perfect permanent organization within the 
next thirty days. Several other departments are 
under consideration, with every indication that 
they will be organized during the year. 

‘*Manufacturers of hardwood lumber and forest 
products are finding it to their advantage to iden- 
tify themselves with this association, which exists 
for the sole purpose of advancing and protecting 
their vital interests in the most efficient and in the 
most capable manner possible,’’ said John M. 
Pritchard, secretary-manager, today. 

The complete organization, with the exception of 
several committees which have not yet been filled 
out, is given herewith: 

President—R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 

First) vice president-——M. W. Stark, St. Albans, 
W. Va. 

Second vice president. J. W. MeClure, Memphis. 

Treasurer—R, Hl. Darnell, Memphis, Tenn. 


Directors for three years—J. L. Hamill, Columbus, 
Ohio; B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.: R. L. Jurden, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; 
S. B. Anderson, Memphis; W. H. Russe, Memphis; 
EK. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Directors for two years—Leon Isaacson, Coal Grove, 
Ohio; James E. Stark, Memphis; E. A. Lang, Chicago, 
Ill.; M. B. Cooper, Memphis; Max Miller, Marianna, 
Ark.: F. K. Conn, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. B. Burke, 
Charleston, Miss. 

Directors for one year—William Beebe, Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; Ralph May, 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; W. H. 
Dick, Phillip, Miss.; H. B. Weiss, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
and C, H. Sherrill, Paducah, Ky. 


The following committees have been appointed 
to serve during the current year: 


Finance—William Pritchard’, Memphis, chairman; 
S. H. Swenson, Helena, Ark.; wod W. C. Bonner, Mem 
phis. 

Advertising —C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
chairman; EK. A. Lang, Chicago, and H,. B. Weiss, Mem 
phis. 

Membership—W. A. Ransom, Memphis, chairman ; 
Leon Isaacson, Coal Grove, Ohio; N. M. Vestal, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; L. D. 
Gilbert, Texarkana, Ark.: W. D. Brewer, Miltonberg, 
La.; R. L. Hutchinson, Huntington, W. Va.; George 
Kk. Breece, Charleston, W. Va.; J. A. Hemphill, Ken- 
nett, Mo.; F. F. Fee, Dermott, Ark.; F. K. Conn, 
Yazoo City, Miss.; Otto Wineman, Greeneville, Miss. ; 
Hi. G. Garrett, Clay City, Ky.; W. C. Keith, Voth, 
Tex. ; Daniel Wertz, Evansville, Ind.; John Ferguson, 
Paducah, Ky.; W. Nigh, Ironton, Ohio; A, M. 
Richardson, Helena, Ark.; W. H. Dick, Phillip, Miss. ; 
A. Deutsch, Oakdale, La.; H. B. Curtin, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

Reports and statistics—M. W. Stark, St. Albans, 
W. Va., chairman. (The other members have not yet 
been selected.) 

Assessments—J, W. McClure, Memphis, chairman. 
(The other members have not yet been announced.) 

Oak —E. A. Long, chairman; E. O. Robinson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; W. BE. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; R. H. 
Darnell, Memphis, Tenn.; and W. B. Burke, Charles- 
ton, Miss. 

Gum H. B. Weiss, Memphis, chairman ; F, K. Conn, 
Yazoo City, Miss.; L. P. DuBose, Charleston, Miss. ; 
W. (. Bonner, Memphis, and P. E. Gilbert, Chicago. 

Cottonwood—P, E. Gilbert, Chicago, I., chairman ; 
Max Sondheimer, Memphis; BE. A. Lang, Chicago, IL. ; 
L. W. Wineman, Greeneville, Miss.; Bart Tully, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; and Elmonte Smith, Marked Tree, Ark. 

Terms—S. B, Anderson, Memphis, Tenn., chairman; 
Kk. W. Mowbray, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. H. Sherrill, Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; L. P. DuBose, Charleston, Miss.; J. W 
Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 

Legal department—R. L. Jurden, Memphis, Tenn.., 
chairman; C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; T. M. 
Brown, Louisville, Ky. 


The committees on costs, labor and foreign trade 
relations have not been appointed. 

Following is the governing committee of the 
commercial rotary veneer department of the asso- 
ciation: G. W. Sparks, Des Are, Ark., chairman; 
S. M. Bush, Cotton Plant, Ark.; E. L. MeLallen, 
Memphis; A. L. MeGehee, Livingston, Ala.; George 
L. Kannapell, Louisville, Ky. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


(Concluded from page 65) 


the American business man, industrial worker and 


farmer, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

KANSAS Crty, Mo., Jan. 30.—The assembly room 
was packed far beyond its capacity for the Thurs 
day afternoon session which opened with com- 
munity singing. Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kan 
sas, was the principal speaker. He was greeted 
with the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ He thrilled 
the audience with an eloquent address discussing 
land owning and war and said that by encouraging 
home owning, lumbermen could make the shiftless 
man thrifty and that he personally was not op- 
posed to the land owner whose lands were cultivated 
however large his holdings, but was after the man 
who owned land for merely speculative purposes 
and hoped to see a law in Kansas lifting some 
of the tax burden from the man who improved his 
farm and putting it on the shoulders of the owner 
of idle land. 

The French fought the way they did because they 
owned things worth fighting for; 5,000,000 French 
men own farms of ten to fifty acres. Ireland once 
the property of 700 men now belongs to 8,000, Once 
Denmark was owned by 119 men but now 97 per 
cent of the farmers own their land. Canada is giv 
ing 200 acres to each returned soldier, and is loan- 
ing him $2,500 without interest to improve the 
land. We must meet the rising tide of all the chal 
lenges that come to the Government by a people 
who own their homes. The State is eager to help. 
The land credit helped the man who had some land 
to get more. What we need is something to help 
the man who has none to get some. In closing 
Governor Allen attacked the administration for its 
conduet of the war, criticizing Mr. Baker particul- 
larly and said that for two years we have been 
suffering from national lockjaw due to the most 
highly organized system of inefficiency in the his- 
tory of the world. The Governor was tumultuously 
applauded. 7 ; 

The convention then took up the discussion of 
the terms of sale. O. B. Lambert, Leavenworth, 


Kan., opposed the idea of the dealer paying for the 
lumber before receipt as not equitable or fair. 
C, EK. Sharp, Woodward, Okla., said that merchants 
in other lines buying dry goods, hats, clothing, get 
2 to 6 percent, ten days;. groceries, hardware and 
harness, 2 percent, ten days; shoes, 2 to 3 percent, 
ten days; millinery, 6 pereent, ten days, and de- 
clared if lumber manufacturers want the money in 
ten days they must increase the discount. J. K. 
Waddell, Kansas City, thought the dealers should 
accept no terms less than 2 percent, five days after 
delivery. W. S. Dickason, Kansas City, said he 
bought lumber on the basis of ultimate cost, re 
gardless of the discount, and that the ultimate cost 
is the only thing that matters. The dealers might 
as well tell the manufacturers what to sell lumber 
at as attempt to dictate the diseount. HE. C. Rob 
inson, St. Louis, thought manufacturers ought to en 
courage the dealers to discount their bills by lib- 
eral discount. Mr. Lambert speaking again granted 
for the sake of argument the right of manufactur 
ers to fix their own terms of sale but said that the 
dealers had the right to protest against the arbi 
trary terms. On a motion by Mr. Lambert the 
resolutions committee was instructed to prepare and 
present a resolution asking for the reinstatement 
of old terms of sale in effect before the war began. 


Putting Sales on a Cash Basis 


%. ©. Brock, Blackwell, Okla., delivered an ad 
dress entitled ‘‘ How We Put the Lumber Business 
on a Cash Basis,’’ practically in full as follows: 


After closing and analyzing our semiannual inven 
tory of July, 1918, the late Edgar A. Amsden, of 
Wichita, suggested to me the practicability of putting 
our business on a cash basis. No doubt, this idea was 
planted in his mind thru observations of other busi 
nesses already operating along this line, but we shall 
have to admit that his idea was considerably in ad 
vance of the generally accepted methods of the retail 
lumber dealer, 

In his analysis of some of our western Kansas 
yards he had found that after the’ merchants in other 
lines had placed their business on a cash basis, this im 
mediately placed an additional burden on the lumber 
dealer or any other merchant inclined to continue 
along his old way. The water began coming in faster 
than they could bail the boat. The dealers consulted 

-the result was they cast aside their burden of 


credits. It was not a difficult task to make the 
change, The other merchants had paved the way 
and, too, they were working in conformity with opin 
ions advanced by Uncle Sam and our financial authori- 
ties necessary to stabilize our country’s finance, The 
plan was workable, and thus far no argument has 
arisen even to tempt one of those dealers to allow 
his business to revert to the old habit of promiscu- 
ous credits, 

Now as to my experience at Blackwell. When Mr. 
Amsden suggested this proposition to me I said, “It 
looks great.” After consultation with my fellow deal 
ers we decided to take a chance. We made use of 
hewspapers and bulletins to announce and put into 
effect our terms, “We sell for cash only.” This 
course became effective July 15. 

Our plan is as follows: On sales under $200 we 

exact cash payments when the merchandise leaves the 
yard, On estimates over this amount we require a 
deposit of one-half of the estimate when the first de 
livery is made. When this deposit is exhausted we 
ask for one-fourth of the estimate and when this is 
exhausted we get the remainder of the estimate, and 
you will understand, always before the merchandise is 
taken out of the yard. This plan covers sales to con- 
tractors and builders alike. When a corporation, com 
pany or firm sends an employee for merchandise, in 
the absence of cash payments, we exact a properly 
signed purchase order, which will represent actual 
cash upon presentation to said corporation, company 
or firm, 
; We have given this plan a five months’ trial. It 
is not only workable, but improves with age. It is a 
rare instance when we are asked for credit; we have 
put the credit business with our banker. Our rela- 
tions with our customers are more friendly ; we don’t 
have to go to bed with that old bugaboo of credits, 
Compare this plan with your own business. <A care 
ful analysis will surprise you with the possibilities in 
the way of improvement. 

Mr. Brock’s address provoked an interesting and 
highly helpful discussion. In reply to questions Mr. 
Brock said that the cash rule had not affected the 
farm trade as the people of that community know 
that no lumber goes out of any yard unless paid 
for. In case of construction to be financed thru a 
loan from a building loan association the owner 
goes to the bank and makes a note, and the bank 
pays the contractor or lumberman when the build- 
ing is completed, under an agreement by which the 
loan association reimburses the bank. Asked if 
there was any legal objection to this agreement 
among dealers, Mr. Brock exhibited legal opinion 
and said there is no law against getting your money 
for goods you sell, 
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NORTHERN PINE MAKERS HOLD YEARLY MEETING 


Waste Elimination and Other Economic incomes Pemenel-< Bureau Does Increasingly Efficient Work— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.—Greater  effi- 
ciency in operation and elimination of waste need 
to be practiced by manufacturing lumbermen in 
order to tide over the period of readjustment fol- 
lowing the war President H. C, Hornby told the 
members of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation today in his annual address. The asso- 
ciation had an interesting annual meeting at the 
Hotel Radisson. Mr. Hornby had served two years 
and retired at this meeting. Oflicers and committees 
were selected for the year on the report of a 
nominating committee, consisting of L. S. Case, 
F’. J. Darke and UC. K. McGibbon, as follows: 

President—R. G. Chisholm, Minneapolis, 

First vice president—-S, J. Cusson, Virginia, Minn. 

Second vice president-——W. F. Lrooks, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—K. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis. 

Secretary and chief inspector—H, S. Childs, Minne- 


apolis, 
Bureau of grades-——C. EK. McGibbon, Minneapolis ; 
R. BE. MacLean, Wells, Mich.; J. F. Wil son, Cloquet, 


Minn.; R. G. Chisholm, Minneapolis. 
Railroad committee—«, H. Miller, 
Il. Bartlett, Drummond, Wis.; A. J. 
Minn.; KE. W. Spring, Frazee, Minn. 
Legislative committee——-L. K, Baker, 
T. P. Bradley, Duluth, Minn.; 8S. J. 
Minn. 


The meeting was 


Minneapolis; F. 
‘Taylor, Cloquet, 
Wis. ; 
Virginia, 


Odanah, 
Cusson, 


called to order by President 
Hornby at 2:40 p. m. in the Kmpire room at the 
Hotel Radisson. Secretary H. 8. Childs was un- 
able to be present thru illness, and his place was 
taken by his agsistant, W. A. Klilinger. He read 
the minutes of the last meeting. 

The President’s Address 


President Hornby then gave his annual address, 
in part, as follows: 


Never before in the history of the world has a gen- 
eration of its inhabitants been called upon to witness 
and endure such loss of life, property and other hard- 
ships as was involved in the great struggle which has 
just now closed, * * * Our association has been doing 
what it could under these conditions, carrying on its 
work as well as conditions would warrant, and has 
tried to lay before its members all the information 
and detail available. ‘The report of our secretary 
gives complete information as to what has been done. 

The National association with which we are af- 
filiated has struggled hard to fulfill its mission of 
representing the entire lumber industry of the United 
States and, with the means at its command, has ac- 
complished much, but, unfortunately, it is seriously 
handicapped by a lack of funds in the task of carry- 
ing on the work which is necessarily demanded by 
an industry as large and as widely distributed over 
the country as the lumber industry. I am glad to say 
that the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has coéjperated in every way possible with the Na- 
tional association and has indicated its willingness to 
take on the assessment necessary to provide the funds 
needed for the National association to go ahead and be 
the National Association of Lumber Manufacturers, 


Lumber in the Reconstruction Period 

The signing of the armistice, conclusion of the war 
and the peace negotiations open up a new and, in a 
great measure, an untried problem—-the return to a 
peace basis. How to accomplish this and bring our 
industrial and social life back to normal without break- 
ing too many of the threads of this delicate fabric 1s 
a problem almost as great as that of the war itself 
and brings us back sharply once more to the problem 
facing the manufacture and sale of lumber, our own 
particular business. During the war period lumber, 
of all the commodities, showed the least percentage 
of increase in price and is today the lowest priced of 
all the commodities and, indeed, many lumber con- 
cerns, with the high costs entering into the produc- 
tion of lumber, have been hard pushed to keep the 
balance upon the right side of the ledger. Will the 
return of peace conditions bring these costs down 
proportionate with the price obtainable for lumber and 
allow these concerns to live, or will the costs continue 
to be out of proportion to the price and force these 
concerns to the wall? ‘The big items of cost that 
enter into the production of lumber are labor and 
supplies. The raw material or lumber on the stump is 
but a small item of the final cost per thousand feet. 
Unless the high cost of living is materially reduced 
labor can not be expected to reduce its price, altho its 
efficiency could be considerably increased with no cost 
to labor itself; and, further, if the main items of cost 
can not be reduced can the price of lumber be reduced 
very much and the industry still continue to live? 
True, there are exceptional cases where, by reason of 
highly favorable conditions of proximity to markets, 
labor conditions, good logging chance, timber stand 
ete., certain lumber concerns can view with com- 
placency any ordinary fluctuation of conditions, but 
the industry, as a whole, is facing hard conditions, 

Preparing for Stormy Weather 

It is going to tax to the uttermost our resourceful- 
hess, energy and tenacity to guide our business thru 
the troublesome times on the verge of which we now 
stand and land the lumber business on a sane, safe, 
sound peace basis. We can not hope to get back en- 
tirely to ante-war methods and conditions, but must 
look around and introduce into our business the most 
approved modern methods of carrying on industries 
of the magnitude of the lumber business; by more 
efficiency reduce our costs of production; by better 
merchandising of our product obtain a better price 
for our lumber; by intelligent conservation get more 
material from the tree. Research is demonstrating 
that many substances can be produced from what is 
now our waste material and waste is one word that 
lumbermen should be in a position to erase from 
vocabularies. * * * There is no reason to doubt that, 
in the coming storm, the mutterings of which we 


Prospects seen Hopefully 


now hear, they will again demonstrate their ability to 
cope with the situation and the lumber industry will 
come thru the storm possibly somewhat the worse for 
wear but, in the main, in fair shape and ready to 
lend its aid in carrying forward the program of 
peace, 
Finances 

The report of Treasurer R. W. Wetmore, which 
was read and accepted, showed receipts of $34,- 
$20.56 and disbursements of $25,779.09, leaving a 
balance of $9,041.47. 

The report of F. W. Gratz as auditor, verifying 
the foregoing in detail, was read and also accepted. 

The Secretary’s Views 

Mr. Ellinger then read Secretary Childs’ 

report, as follows: 
Membership 

Our membership at the last annual meeting was 16. 
During the year one company, the International Lum- 
ber Co, of International Falls, Minn., joined, 1; mak- 
ing our membership at the present date, 


t< 

Indications are that our me mbership’ roll for 1919 

will be practically the same as last year, 
Production and Shipments 

We have no complete figures of production and ship- 
ments by our members for the year 1918 on account 
of having discontinued our monthly reports after 
October and having substituted therefor weekly re- 
ports. Our members have been advised by bulletins 
from this office why the change was made from 
monthly to weekly statistics, 

The monthly reports of our members for the first 
ten months of 1918 show the total production of lum- 
ber to have been, in feet, 553,074,062. For the same 
period of 1917, 542 322,387, an increase of 10,751,675 
or 1.9 percent. For the same period of time ship- 
inents in 1917 were 549,064,824. In 1918, 373,354,372, 
a decrease of 175,710,252, or 82 percent. 

The weekly reports have not come in as regularly as 
the monthly reports nor have they received the sup- 
port of all of our members. An average of about 
seven members furnish weekly reports of production 
and shipments regularly, whereas an average of four- 
teen furnished regularly the monthly reports. 

Bureau of Grades 

The work of the bureau of grades has proceeded in 
about the same routine as usual. Our inspection force 
consists of two inspectors who have made an average 
of fifteen yard inspections for each member the last 
year and have handled the inspection of claims against 
our members as well as some for non-members. 

National Association 

Many and varied were the problems that came be 
fore the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
the last year. 

The I nnn leis committee of the Na- 
tional association has spent considerable time and ef- 
fort in securing a just and proper interpretation of 
the war excess profits tax law and is closely follow 
ing the revenue measure now before Congress. 

Traffic matters affecting the lumber industry have 
been followed closely by the transportation committee 
of the National association and a traffic man has been 
employed, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., to 
keep in touch with the Railroad Administration so 
that the lumber industry may have advance informa- 
tion of any new rates, rules or regulations affecting it. 

Minnesota Forest Fire 

On Oct, 12, 1918, the worst forest fire in the history 
of Minnesota devasted the northern and northeastern 
parts of the State, causing the loss of nearly a thousand 
lives, millions of dollars’ property damage and making 
thousands of people homeless. Hardly a town or vil- 
lage in the path of the flames escaped without loss. 
The city of Cloquet was practically wiped off the 
map and some of our members at that place suffered 
severe losses, The Northern Lumber Co.’s two mills 
and entire stock of lumber were burned, and the 
Cloquet Lumber Co. lost its planing mill and a large 
part of its lumber, Considerable timber was de- 
stroyed or made worthless. Blame for this appalling 
disaster is laid to the shortsighted policy of previous 
State legislatures in not providing the State forest 
service with sufficient funds properly and adequately 
to patrol the forest areas. It is hoped that proper 
measures will be passed at the present session of the 
State legislature to prevent the repetition of such a 
disaster, 


annual 





Inspection Work 

Mr. Childs’ report as chief inspector was then 
read and accepted. It follows: 

Our inspection foree is the same as in 1917 and the 
amount of work performed and inspections made about 
the same as the previous year. Our inspection force 
consists of J.) J. Cummins, Brainerd, Minn.;) R. 





Patehin, Chicago, Tl. 
INSPECTIONS 
ROE) PR ERMNON, 555.00 dis oubetice Gis ace at a nee a alas 253 
Inspection of claims for members ............. 25 
Inspection of claims for non-members........... 66 
eee CEE ee 344 


Of the claims made against members the 
number inspected for any one member was 4, 
AVERAGE 
ete below grade of 34 claims inspected in 
1916 y 


greatest 


isig evs Risin: fa ke ol's alee ea ule tb ase eia ROR Oe 12.87% 
Aversa ‘pelo grade of 21 claims inspected in : 
ee ER er ee ey Sere 14.75% 
Aver rage ‘below grade of 18 claims inspected in 
DE ane Soy Ww Ks hts Tis5:6 gS S099 aN 9.77% 
LOCATION OF CLAIMS 

NG 5-5 55a's 4. nix 5100.46) ws oe GE prea emia 3 
OE ee Fee nr ena reer amy, Set RRR 5 
MEY so 5 aes pigs ob cok bh A E-Rate a Ree ee 6 
Other places ..... RE ey REET TT er a | 
POON eA a Nk Gl a WET A TA eae an Nig ita 25 


Transportation Matters 


C. H. Miller presented the report of the railroad 
committee. He said that owing to the Federal 
control of railroads there had been little for the 
committee to do, as it had acquiesced in acts of the 
Federal authorities during the war. But one meet- 
ing was held, on Dec. 10, when the committee met 
to hear Donald Conn of the Shevlin-Carpenter- 
Clarke Co., a member of the traffic committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, -on 
his return from Washington. Mr. Conn informed 
the members of the status of the proposals for 
bulkheading of open cars loaded with lumber. 
Tho this plan of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation was suspended by Federal control of the 
roads, several of the heads of the association are 
active in railroad management and have made tests 
of their plan. They are satisfactory from the 
standpoint of carriers, but show an added expense 
of $25 to $30 a ear for shippers. The committee 
recommended that the Northern Pine association 
support the National association in its plan to bring 
injunction proceedings if an attempt is made to 
force this change on shippers. 

The committee declared itself in accord with 
the National association committee as to minimum 
weights, taking 34,000 pounds for cars under 36 
feet and 40,000 pounds for cars 36 feet and longer, 
with actual weights counted for ears loaded to full 
visible capacity. With regard to the proposed re- 
vision of class rates, Mr. Miller said this appeared 
to be a further move to raise rates all along the line, 
and this will be watched and an effort made to get 
a hearing on it at the proper time. 

As to future railroad policy, Mr. Miller said, 
the consensus of the committee is for return of the 
railroads to the owners as quickly as possible un- 
der proper supervision, but the committee makes no 
recommendation in the matter. Mr. Miller re- 
ported that the association rate books issued last 
year have been corrected and are ready for a new 
edition, but said that this might wait until matters 
regarding rates are better settled. 

R. G. Chisholm said he believed a new edition 
would pay at this time, and moved that it be gotten 
out at once. This carried. 

The White Pine Burean and Grades 


©, L. Hamilton presented a verbal report for the 
White Pine Bureau, but said'that a detailed report 
from George F, Lindsay is in type and soon will 
be mailed out to members. The bureau is doing 
what it set out to do, he said, and is now getting 
results that members can actually put their hands 
on. It has distributed 250,000 of its farm building 
plans and 7,500 specifications in various lines of 
industry, and it finds a marked contrast in the at- 
titude of retail dealers from what it was at the 
outset. Many of them are using the advertising 
matter the bureau supplies, and there are 1,500 
now on the mailing list, compared with 200 the 
first year. The bureau is getting now to a point 
where its work counts, Mr. Hamilton said, and 
plans only to go ahead on the lines already followed. 

Chairman C. E. MeGibbon of the bureau of 
grades said its report was included in the chief 
inspector’s statement. A letter was yead from 
Nelson C. Brown of the lumber trade commission 
regarding his visit to Minneapolis Saturday, and 
President Hornby urged a good attendance of 
members to hear Mr. Brown’s report on his investi- 
gations abroad. <A letter was read from Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, urging manufac- 
turers to adopt the plan of uniform accounting ree- 
ommended, The secretary was directed to send 
this letter out to members and advise Mr, Compton 
according to the replies received. 

The nominating committee presented its report 
at this time, and as soon as it had been adopted 
Mr. Hornby called Mr. Chisholm to the chair. 
Mr. Chisholm thanked the members for the honor 
conferred, 

Terms of Sale 

A discussion on terms of sale was opened by 
kK. L. Carpenter, and was participated in by R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser and L. 8. Case, and by H. A. Krusen, 
of W. M. Crombie & Co., New York, who was pres- 
ent as a visitor, The discussion developed that 
northern pine mills are standing by the terms of 1 
percent for cash. Owing to the Federal price fix- 
ing as to southern pine there is not uniformity thru 
the country, but the hope was expressed that lum- 
bermen of other sections would adopt the terms 
as favored by the National association. There was 
some informal discussion of standard sizes, and 
the meeting then adjourned. 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS TO ENTER EXPORT TRADE 


Resolution Adopted at Monthly Meeting to Form Corporation and Send Special Representative to De- 
vastated Countries—Market Conditions Discussion Indicates No Reason for Lower Prices 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., Jan. 27.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
held in the New Charleston Hotel, this city, last 
Friday, was well attended. The first business was 
the election of new members, the following con- 
cerns being unanimously elected to membership: 
Jackson-Tweed Lumber Co., Sumter, 8. C.; Meck- 
lenburg Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C.; White Lake 
Lumber Co., Garland, N. C. 


G. L. Hume, of the special committee appointed 
to confer with Government officials as to disposi- 
tion of surplus lumber at cantonments ete., out- 
lined the conferences held in Washington and then 
asked the secretary to read to the members the 
proposal of the Georgia-Florida association to the 
Government for disposition of this lumber. This 
proposal was to sell all lumber over 1,000,000 feet 
at any one point at the prevailing market prices; 
an adjustment of prices to be made by a represent- 
ative of the lumbermen and by a Government offi- 
cial, a third neutral party to be called in if neces- 
sary; adjustments are to be made every thirty 
days if necessary; terms of sale to be cash, less 2 
percent within ten days from date of loading, or 
ninety days net; the Government will allow the 
associations 12 percent for disposing of the lum- 
ber, which is a compromise, as 20 percent was at first 
asked, the various items making up this being spe- 
cified in the proposal from the Georgia-Florida 
association. Mr. Hume stated that his committee 
had accepted the proposal of the Georgia-Florida 
people and had secured the consent of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation to dispose of the stock on 
the above mentioned basis. When the condition of 
the stock and other difficulties are taken into con- 
sideration 12 percent is a cheap charge to make, 
according to lumbermen who have looked the situa 
tion over. The meeting approved the action of the 
special committee and thanked the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation for helping them out in disposing 
of the surplus North Carolina pine now held by the 
Government. 


The budget for 1919 presented by the executive 
committee, after thoro discussion was adopted. 


W. J. Strobel, traffic manager of the association, 
told of an attempt being made to advance the pres 
ent water competitive rates from this territory to 
eastern points on a level with the so-called ‘‘ normal 
rates.’’ Mr. Strobel believed it would be easy to 
keep the carriers from doing this. 

F. S. Spruill, general counsel of the association, 
-told of the work done in Washington on the pend- 
ing revenue bill with a view to correcting such de- 
fects in it ag militate against lumbermen. 


A suggestion from Secretary-Manager Wilson 
Compton, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, that the Pine association assist in rec- 
ommending to the national Chamber of Commerce 
the appointment of John H. Kirby as a member of 
a commission of business men to attend the peace 
conference, was heartily endorsed. 

President Camp introduced to the meeting Prof. 
Nelson C. Brown, trade commissioner of the De- 
partment of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 
has just returned from a trip thru southern Eu- 
rope and northern Africa studying the possibilities 
of trade in that part of the world for American 
lumbermen. Prof. Brown said that very little 
North Carolina pine lumber had been exported to 
Europe before the war and that while an enormous 
trade could not be looked for at this time there was 
an opportunity to develop a good business in the 
Mediterranean countries. He stated there were four 
factors affecting the lumber exporting business by 
America, which he deduced from his investigations. 
The first to be considered was the normal importa- 
tion of countries visited in the Mediterranean, and 
he then gave the countries from which lumber sup- 
plies had come. Second, that for a period of four 
years the countries visited have had no importation ; 
third, the extraordinary demands for lumber which 
would arise out of the needs for physical recon- 
struction purposes in places devastated; fourth, 
the fact that.the native resources of Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Portugal ete. were practically wiped out, 
largely because of lack of coal and the consequent 
demand on local wood to make up for this defect. 


He warned the lumbermen that new houses over 
there would not be built of wood but much wood 
would be used in them. Brick, stone, tiling etc. 
would continue to be used as before the war but 
much lumber would be needed for flooring, joists, 
interior trim, doors ete. He said that lumbermen 
in Europe preferred to get their lumber in the 
rough in the shape of deals and they then could 








manufacture it to suit their trade, having facilities 
for so doing. Of course, they might be persuaded 
to use finished American lumber also but education 
along this line would be needed. He said the lum- 
bermen on the other side were eager for informa- 
tion as to American lumber and if handled properly 
lumbermen in this country could secure a large 
part of the trade that went before the war to Swe- 
den, Finland, Austria and other countries. Mr. 
Brown related in some detail the consumption of 
box lumber in Spain, Italy, Sicily, and Portugal, 
the size in which boxes are made, the kind of lum- 
ber used, how they are packed in shooks for for- 
warding to fruit packers ete. He said there was 
some complaint by Italian and Sicilian packers 
against southern pine because the wood contained 
resin and in hot weather would have a bad effect on 
the fruit while in transit. He outlined the needs 
for boxing material by Greece for currant ship- 
ments. 

He gave information to the members on inquiry 
as to various phases of the lumber business over 
there. He stated that he was working on a report 
going into great detail as to the result of his in- 
vestigations and would send a copy of it to the 
association. The association will publish this and 
furnish its members a copy of it. Mr. Brown 
was loudly applauded on concluding his speech, 


Organization of Export Company 


President Camp called for a report of the export 
committee, appointed at the previous meeting to in- 
vestigate export trade, attend the conference of 


—— 





J. L. CAMP, FRANKLIN, VA. ; 
President 


southern pine manufacturers held at Memphis on 
Jan. 21, and make recommendations to the asso- 
ciation as to the best method to embark in the ex- 
port business. Secretary Roper read the report 
of this committee, which had just returned from 
attending the Memphis conference. This report, 
practically in full, is as follows: 


We feel that we would be leaving unsaid something 
which properly should be said, if we did not in this 
report take occasion to express our highest appreciation 
of the frank and optimistic spirit of the southern lum 
ber manufacturers as manifested in this meeting. 
Altho for reasons hereinafter set forth, we deem it 
inexpedient at this time to unite with them in their 
proposed export organization, we want to assure them 
of our cordial and undivided support of the great 
purposes with which they are apparently inspired. In 
their avowed object to aid, to the extent of their 
ability, in supplying the dire need of the European 
countries for lumber, we heartily sympathize, and we 
pledge them our earnest coéperation and support. 

From the information obtained by your committee 
from the open discussion in the meeting, as well as 
from reports of the foreign trade commission (hereto 
fore distributed among the members of the committee) 
we are unanimously of the opinion that the time is ripe 
for the organization of an export company, under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, to handle the forest products of 
the Carolinas and Virginias. As a result of the war 
the sources of lumber to supply devastated European 
countries have been seriously and permanently de- 
pleted. Thousands of square miles of territory have 
been ravaged; large forests laid waste, and hundreds 
of thousands of buildings utterly demolished. 

The stupendous task of reconstruction, with the 
normal revival of manufacturing industries requiring 
boxes and cases, will demand annually for years to 
come billions of feet of that material, which we con- 
fidently believe we are peculiarly well adapted to 
supply. 

Russian and Finnish sources of supply, heretofore the 


principal ones, will for some years to come be only 
partly available. The bonds of sympathy, recently 
cemented in the blood of our boys, between us and our 
ravaged allies assure us of a just, if not a sympathetic 
trial of our wares. 

If, with becoming propriety and modest bearing, we 
shall carry our forest products to these markets, we can 
feel assured of a reasonable measure of success. 

Your committee believes that there is a real need 
for an export company as a vehicle for the use of our 
manufacturers, and we therefore make the following 
recommendations : 

The organization as soon as possible of an export 
company to handle all the export business of those 
manufacturers in our producing territory who desire 
to enter the business and subscribe to its stock. 

That the name of the company be “Carolina Forest 
Products Corporation.” 

That the company shall handle not only pine, but 
other sorts of lumber and forest products in our terri- 
tory suitable for export. 

‘hat the authorized capital stock be $250,000 and 
that business shall begin when $100,000 is subscribed. 
Subscriptions to be on the basis of not more than 20 
cents per thousand feet of the rated annual output of 
the subscribing mills. 

Subscribers shall agree to do all of their export 
business exclusively thru this company and shall give 
the company an option or call on at least 10 percent of 
their output. This provision for an option on 10 
percent of the output is necessary in order that the 
company shall have a definite commitment as to avail- 
able production for export. 

The compensation of the company shall be on some 
fixed percentage basis, the amount of same to be left 
to the board of directors to fix after proper investiga- 
tion and negotiations with producers, 

The affairs of the company to be managed by a 
board of eleven directors, who shall work out the 
details of its operation. 

That a committee of five be appointed to draw up 
articles of agreement, charter etc. with power to ask 
for subscriptions to stock and to take such other steps 
aus may be necessary to organize such a company as 
has been outlined in this report, 

After some discussion of the matter, in which it 
was strongly emphasized that there was need for 
prompt and decisive action in the matter, the 
meeting adopted the report of the committee. A 
committee of three, consisting of W. B. Roper, 
G. L. Hume, and D. O. Anderson, was then ap- 
pointed to select the organization committee of the 
export company proposed and report back to the 
meeting. The committee of three reported they 
considered it wise to enlarge the organization com- 
mittee to seven members and submitted the names 
of the following gentlemen as members: J. M. 
Gibbs, F. E. Waters, G. L. Hume, Claude Kiser, 
C. I. Millard, R. L. Montague, A. R. Turnbull. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


The next discussion indulged in was regarding 
market conditions, present and future. Charles 
Hill, general sales manager of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, said that he had received letters 
from wholesalers, retailers, and others in the lum- 
ber business commenting favorably on his circular 
letter issued to the trade in December in which he 
gave notice of the withdrawal of his men from the 
road, the advance in manufacturing costs of North 
Carolina pine, trade prospects ete. He believed 
that the majority of buyers when shown authentic 
information as to what it is costing the mills to 
make lumber as compared with prevailing market 
prices will have less tendency to try to beat the 
market down when the demand is a little dull. He 
urged all the mills to educate not only their sales- 
men as to costs, manufacture etc., but their ecus- 
tomers as well. He saw no reason why lower prices 
for North Carolina pine should prevail in the near 
future as manufacturing costs had not shown as 
yet any appreciable decline. He believed that bet- 
ter times were coming to the manufacturers and 
that price-cutting right now would not cause buy- 
ers to purchase more lumber but rather would have 
the effect of making them hold off longer for still 
lower values. 


Authority was given to the organization com- 
mittee of seven of the export company to employ a 
capable man to send ‘over to Europe at once to in- 
vestigate conditions over there, going over the 
ground thoroly with a view to making connections 
in each country visited for the handling of North 
Carolina pine shipments ete. No time will be lost 
in sending this man over for the members inter- 
ested in export want prompt action. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:30 p. m., a delight- 
ful luncheon’ being served, following which the 
members went back to the meeting room and were 
entertained for half an hour or more by Prof. 
Brown, who exhibited on a screen about a hundred 
slides, showing pictures taken on this travels. These 
pictures covered lumber wharves, lumber yards, 
lumber operations, local forests, type of house 
construction, methods of transportation, and man 
other points of interest to lumbermen. Prof. 
Brown could not go into much detail as to the pic- 
tures because of the limited time at his disposal, 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
ceatage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 
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policyholders 
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they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
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WOOD PRESERVERS’ FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 





Questionnaire on Decay Develops Facts—Paving Block Tests Briefly Reported 
on—Tie Piling Discussed 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—More than 150 per- 
sons were in attendance at the sessions of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, which 
held its fifteenth annual convention in St. Louis 
yesterday and today. The assembly room of 
Hotel Statler, where the meetings were held, was 
always crowded, and intense interest was shown 
in the papers and reports that were read and in 
the discussions that followed. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Mayor 
Henry W. Kiel, who called the work of the wood 
preservers real conservation. He urged that there 
should be no more pessimism, and said that he was 
‘“sick and tired’’ of hearing people declare that 
they were going to wait to build because prices 
were too high. He believed in high prices and 
said there was no chance for lower prices because 
the cost of labor was unlikely to decrease. 

The response was delivered by J. H. Waterman, 
former president of the association. The report 
of Secretary-treasurer F. J. Angier showed that 
the finances of the association were never in better 
shape. He reported the death of two members, 
George W. Signor and J. I. Eppinger. The present 
membership is 282, of whom 32 are in the service, 
as shown by the stars on the service flag. 

Acting President A. R. Joyce, who presided in 
the absence of J. B. Card, who became presi- 
dent on the resignation of President Trumbull, 
called attention at the outset to the fact that 
more railroad men were present than at any 
previous convention and that this was due to 
the recognition given the association by the 
Railroad Administration, Several Government 
officials were present, and took part in the dis- 
cussions. 

A canvass of the votes received by mail re- 
sulted in the election of J. B. Card, president of 
the Central Creosoting Co., Chicago, as president. 
He is now with the army of occupation as a lieu- 
tenant, and saw hard service in France. Other 
officers chosen were: First vice president, A. R. 
Joyce, Joyce-Watkins Co., Chicago; second vice 
president, ©. M. Taylor, superintendent Port 
Reading creosoting plant; secretary and treas 
urer, F. J. Angier, superintendent timber preser- 
vation, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; executive 
committee, H. 8. Valentine, superintendent Ep- 
pinger & Russell, Jacksonville, Fla., and Lowry 
Smith, superintendent of the tie plant, Northern 
Pacific Railroad, Brainerd, Minn. 

The resolutions adopted expressed the appre- 
ciation of the association for the cordial cobpera- 
tion that existed between the forest products 
section of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the wood preserving industry in se- 
curing an equitable distribution of preservatives. 
Resolutions also were adopted asking that the 
forest products laboratory at Madison, Wis., re- 
sume their researches in the wood preserving in- 
dustry and copies were ordered sent to members 
of Congress to the end that appropriations for 
that institution be increased, 

Resolutions in tribute to the memory of George 
W. Signor and Jessie I. Eppinger, who died dur- 
ing the year, were adopted. 

Chicago was selected as the next meeting place, 
its claims being presented by J. H. Waterman, 
former president, and Walter Buehler. 

John Foley, chairman of the committee on pub- 
lications, stated that while Wood Preserving, the 
official publication of the association, was profit- 
able, the committee recommended that it not be 
continued under the present arrangement. 


Co-operative Promotion and Education 


, 


The committee on promotion and education, Carl 
Crawford, chairman, discussing edueational pro- 
motion, called attention to the value to the indus- 
try accruing from the Government having taken 
over the operation of the railroads. 

This has helped to standardize practices and ma- 
terials used by the entire railroad systems of the 
United States. Before this action was taken many 
railroads thruout our country knew little and cared 
less of the value of treated materials. By bringing 
operations under one head the great value and 
economic result from the use of treated materials 
have been brought to the attention of all railroad 
officials. Many contractors and engineers during the 
last year have been forced to better acquaint them- 
selves with the value and use of treated materials 
because of the scarcity and high cost of steel and 
concrete. We have thought it worth while to call 
these changes to your attention in order that they 
may not be lost sight of in the future. The value 
arising from this study by engineers and contractors 
of the use of treated materials may be lost in the 
future if the use of creosoted wood is not kept con- 
stantly before them when they are engaged in making 
- estimates of their future requirements, This ap- 
plies to railroad construction as well as it does to 
commercial enterprises. 


The committee ’s recommendations for the future, 
which call for a constructive program of publicity, 
follow: 


This committee has given its thought to future 
work on promotion and education. We feel free to 
admit that little has been accomplished in the past 
by the committee itself, either in directing the work 
of promotion and education or in accomplishing it. 
We are agreed that much better work could be done 
by a single individual who could give all of his time 
to this work. Should the committee be continued we 
can offer no better recommendation than to continue 
the work as outlined by the committee and published 
in the Proceedings of 1917. 

We have, however, considered another plan ; namely, 
that a committee of three be appointed to confer with 
the different lumber organizations thruout the United 
States, tie companies and commercial wood preserv: 
ing companies, and if feasible with such associations 
as the American Railway Engineering Association, 
Society of Testing Materials, paving block associations 
and others who are interested in the use of treated 
materials and raise a fund to be used in employing a 
man to carry on this work. This man might also act 
as the secretary of this association. Companies and 
associations interested in wooden materials are be- 
coming so largely dependent upon having these ma- 
terials treated that we believe they would be greatly 
interested in employing a man to carry on this work 
if the subject were properly presented. The commit- 
tee would like to have the benefit of the opinions of 
the members of our association on this recommenda- 
tion in a general discussion. 


The committee on terminology, W. A. Fisher, 
chairman, reported on definitions of such laboratory 
and other apparatus as is commonly used about 
a timber-treating plant, description of the various 
types of marine borers that are destructive to un- 
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treated timber, and a list of terms and agents 
causing failures or deterioration in timber. The 
committee also recommended for future work the 
elaboration of the definitions of laboratory ap- 
paratus and description of the common fungi de- 
structive to untreated wood. 


Systematic Handling of Ties 


At the afternoon session the first business was 
the reading of the report on plant operation, W. H. 
Grady, chairman. This work was divided into sub- 
committees. Forms for standard operating re- 
ports were prepared, and there was a discussion of 
the arrangement of a tie yard, by August Meyer, 
which was as follows: 


To our knowledge and belief no tie yard has ever 
been successfully laid out where the space has been 
divided up for different sizes of ties. We believe that 
a yard should be laid out so as to give ample room 
for the biggest size of ties which may be unloaded in 
the yard. 

To illustrate: From the standard gage track, pil- 
ing ties five piles back, we have allowed a space of 
42% feet, which will give room enough for 8% foot 
ties, and, of course, give a little more space if only 
S-foot ties are piled. 

By dividing the yard, as I understand you intend to 
do, you will find that the space for 8-foot ties may 
either be too large or too small, or vice versa; the 
space designed for 84%4-foot ties may either be too 
large or too small, and consequently if you have to 
pile 8%-foot ties in the space assigned to 8-foot ties 
you will be up against a hard proposition. For this 
reason we claim that a yard can not successfully be 
laid out except it is laid out so as to take care of the 
largest size of ties which may be received. 

Method of Stacking 

In our estimation there is only one ideal way to 
stack ties in a yard, and that is 1x9, because it allows 
plenty of air thru the piles, and if it is found necessary 
to count these ties they are very easily counted. 

You will say, “Why is not 2x8 just as good?” Be- 
cause if you pile 2x8 the ties will lay absolutely flat, 
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whereas if you pile them 1x9 the ties are sloped and 
thereby give the water a chance to run off. 


Height of Piles 
It is our experience that the height the ties should 
be piled depends altogether on what kind of labor you 
have, the climate, if the ties are insured, and the 
insurance company. I know that certain insurance 
companies require that ties can only be piled 15 high. 


Length of Piles in Ties 

I do not believe that any tie handlers would pile 
ties eight tiers back, or load them on tram cars from 
eight tiers back, except they were being paid extra for 
the last three or four tiers. Anyway, it has been our 
experience that if we have the ties piled more than 
four or five tiers back the men demand extra pay, and 
with this in view five piles should be the maximum 
number. 

Number of Ties in the Piles 

The number of ties in the pile, of course, depends 
entirely on the method of stacking and height. How- 
ever, I do not understand the idea in suggesting pil 


ing— 
RR CL EE CC CET ee 1x? 
Ee ae Saves oe ei aKa Rees 2x8 
WENO CE) od ww pictiwh avo bis me bi ecee en 9x9 


My idea is that all ties, regardless of whether they 
are red oak, hard maple, pine, white oak or any other 
kind of wood, should all be piled the same way, and 
that 1x9 should be the standard for all kinds of wood 
and all sizes of ties. 

Distance Between Pile Centers 

Would say that the recommendation of 12 
very good and practical. 

Number of Ties Per 100 Feet of Track 

The number of ties to be stored per 100 feet of 
track depends altogether on the method of piling and 
height of the piles. I do not believe any standard 
rules can be made to fit all conditions, because, in 
the south or warm moist climate where ties deterior 
ate very rapidly and where the ties perhaps are stored 
a very short time, the height of the piles in most cases 
depends on the amount of yard space they have to 
pile them on. If the yard space is limited the men 
are required to pile the ties high. If there is ample 
space they are not required to pile them. very high. 
On the other hand, in the North or dry climate where 
we aim to store ties in the yard from eight months to 
one year we ordinarily take more pains with piling 
the ties and try to get them as high as possible; that 
is, as high as the men will pile them, and the insur 
ance company will permit in order to give the ties all 
the seasoning possible and use as little space as 
possible. 

Joseph W. Hayes, combustion engineer of Chi- 
cago, discussed ‘‘ Fuel Economies,’’ declaring that 
one-fourth of our fuel is needlessly wasted. 

Walter Buehler, of the sub-committee on wood 
block paving of the Service test committee, told of 
personal examinations he had made of experi- 
mental pavements laid on Second Avenue, New 
York. The traffic is heavy here, a great many 
trucks using this route, going north from the 
Bowery to the upper part of the city on the Hast 
Side. The various test sections, which were laid in 
1912, included granite blocks, asphalt block, sheet 
asphalt and wood blocks. The wood blocks were 
standing up better than any of the other materials, 
the report said. 

Three kinds of woods were used: Longleaf 
southern pine, shortleaf southern pine, and Aus- 
tralian tallowwood. Two kinds of treatment—16 
and 20 pounds per cubie foot, were employed. The 
Australian tallowwood was painted with tar. The 
result of the examination showed: 

“With the exception of the Australian tallowwood 
section, which was showing considerable evidence of 
decay and wear, it was hardly possible to distinguish 
any difference in the appearance of the pavement in 
the other sections. There was practically no evi- 
dence of decay or wear with the possible exception of 
one spot that was taken up on account of subway 
construction. I could find no evidence of either old 
or recent repair.” 

Mr. Buehler also read a paper on ‘‘ The Value of 
Service Records for Wood Block Paving.’’ 


Woods for Paving 


As chairman of the committee on wood block 
paving, Mr. Buehler made a report as follows: 

Progress on the investigation on the 
street-car tracks, but reserve report until 
work had been completed : ; 

No additions or changes to recommend relative to 
specifications for interior wood block floors adopted 
by the association last year, 

No report relative to the suitability of western larch 


feet is 


paving of 
additional 


as wood block for flooring or paving. The use of 
western larch in this connection is so limited that 
the committee recommends that this subject be 
dropped. 


The report on the “treatment of Douglas Fir blocks” 
is presented as a specification for information. It is 
the specification recommended by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, The committee feels that 
it has not sufficient information to recommend its 
adoption at this time. 


The committee recommends that the subject of 
asphalt filler for wood block flooring or paving be 
dropped. 


Dr. L. F. Shackell delivered an illustrated lecture 
on ‘*Surface Tensions of Wood-Preserving Oils, 
as Factors in Protection Against Marine Borers,’’ 
and ©. Marshall Taylor spoke of ‘‘The Timber- 
Treating Plant Chemist.’’ 


Technical Subjects Treated: 

At last night’s session technical papers were 
read by Galen Wood on ‘‘The Sodium Fluoride 
Situation’’; by J. H. Jordan on ‘‘The Zine Chlo- 
ride Situation’’; and by Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk on ‘‘The Transition from Creosote Oil 
to Zine Chloride in the Treatment of Cross Ties.’’ 
Dr. von Schrenk reviewed the history of the 


wood preservation movement. In 1898, he said, 
only 38 persons were engaged in the industry. 

Most of this morning’s session was devoted to 
the reading of the report on the purchase and 
preservation of treatable timber and discussions 
thereon. H. 8. Sackett is chairman of the com: 
mittee. The report pointed out that more than 
2,000,000,000 feet of lumber and timber is used 
annually for the maintenance of railway freight 
equipment and for the construction of new ears, 
representing an annual outlay for material alone 
of approximately $60,000,000. 

Much valuable information was obtained by 
the committee from fifty-eight questionnaires, 
which were sent to master ear builders, repre- 


senting about 75 percent of the most important 


railroad systems of the country. Some of the 
points brought out by the questionnaires follow: 


Over 75 percent of the replies indicate that deeay 
influences the maintenance of wooden freight equip- 
ment to a considerable extent, and only 9 percent 
have given it as their opinion that decay is not a 
contributing factor. The indications are that condi 
tions favorable to decay vary with the type of car, it 
being most predominant in refrigerator and stock cars, 
less in gondola and flat cars, and least in box ears. 

Over 95 percent of the replies specify sills are most 
affected by decay and about 90 percent state that 
floors or decking of refrigerator, stoek and open cars 
are replaced because of decay. The predominating 
opinion is that the points of contact are chiefly affected 
and weakened to such an extent as to cause mechan- 
ical failure of the entire parts. Posts and braces, roof 
boards and siding at the points of contact, appear to 
be most affected. Other parts mentioned which are 
subject to failure due to decay are: Running boards, 
saddles, side and end plates, ridge poles and purlines. 

Che prevailing practice is to require oak for draft 
timbers, end sills, posts and braces. Douglas fir and 
southern pine are generally used for all other pur- 
poses. The pine predominates owing tq the nearness 
of the plants to the source of supply. In new construe- 
tion, steel is very largely used in center and to some 
extent for side sills and for draft rigging. 

As to service record of untreated material 93  per- 
cent of the answers stated “No record.” The re 
mainder report as follows: Sills, five to eight years ; 
roots, four to six years; flooring (stock cars), four to 
six years ; posts and braces, six to eight years. 

- Ninety-five percent of the replies give no informa- 
tion or service records of treated car material, but 5 
percent give the following records: Treated refrigera 
tor car sills in service from three to seven years; 
treated log car sills in service eight years; treated 
stock car sills and flooring in service six years. All 
be the above treated material is still in good condi 
tion. 

Reports indicate that smaller shops carry from 
sixty to ninety days stock of lumber, whereas those 
which consume over 40,000,000 feet a year carry a 
twelve months’ supply of softwoods and an even longer 
supply of hardwoods. Replies indicate that the gen 
eral practice is to store dressed lumber, kiln-dried 
stock and high-grade hardwoods in sheds; that % 
percent on the average is the loss from warping, weath 
ering and decay; and that in recent years increasing 
difficulty has been experienced in securing satisfac 
tory grades of oak and other hardwoods. 

A general effort is apparent thruout the industry 
to salvage all old car lumber that can be worked over 
at a profit. The following instances of use for sal 
vaged lumber are given: Old siding and lining ts 
cut into roof repairs, grain doors, coal doors, yard 
and snow fences; old car sills are cut into sill splices, 
cross-ties, engine wood, shims, car stakes, narrow 
gauge ties, cripple posts, running board saddles, block 
ing, framing posts ; old roofing is cut into yard fencing. 

Accompanying the report stereopticon slides 
were shown of decay of untreated cars, mostly 
refrigerator cars, or as one member later showed, 
beer cars. The report was discussed by the fol- 
lowing master car builders: L. K. Silleox, Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; J. H. Milton, Rock 
Island Railroad and V. R. Hawthorne, acting see- 
retary Master Car Builders’ Association, and it 
was decided to continue the investigations. 

C. H. Teesdale, in charge of the wood preserv- 
ing section of the forest products laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., said that because of war work all 
experiments in wood preservation had. been 
dropped during the war period. 

F, D. Mattos, superintendent of the creosoting 
works of the Southern Pacifie Railroad, made a 
preliminary report of an investigation of cre- 
osoted piling which had been removed at Oakland, 
Cal., because the franchise had expired and could 
not be renewed. This piling, laid in Oakland Bay 
in 1899, was found to be in a perfect state of 
preservation. The piles were of Douglas fir, and 
were treated with 14 pounds of creosote to the 
cubic foot. Acting President Joyce appointed 
as a committee to make further investigations 
and report at the next convention: Mr. Mattos, 
chairman, Messrs. Blake, Rex, Schackel and Raw- 
son, members. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session a paper by KE. H. De- 
Groot, jr., assistant manager car service section, 
division of operation of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, was read. Mr. DeGroot was unable to be 
present. In reference to the general order pool- 
ing box cars he said that handling of equipment 
without reference to initials has attained very 
great success, cars being relocated to meet re- 
quirements regardless of their ownership. And 
he continued: 

In April special action was necessary in connection 
with a movement of aviation fir and spruce from the 
Pacific northwest for the War Department, ship tim- 
bers for the Shipping Board and other lumber and 
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Poole Bros. Chicago, Ill. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











DEPENDABLE Tl | BER ENGINEERING 


North or South America. Topography 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, loca- 
__tion. Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 











timber products on Government account, including rail- 
roads as well as regular commercial business. hese 
arrangements continued until November, when the 
aviation program was canceled as a result of the sign- 
ing of the armistice. From April 21 to No. 20 the 
total movement from this territory was approximately 
150,000 cars of lumber, of which 12,700 were for the 
aviation program, 5,500 for the Shipping Board, 6,700 
for other Government activities, 11,000 railway mate- 
rial and over 15,000 ordinary commercial business, 
this involving an average daily movement of 800 cars 
of lumber from this section. = = 

The lumber interests have suffered from a shortage 
of cars perhaps more than most industries for the rea- 
son that foodstuffs as well as other necessaries of 
life must always move first, but they are not wholly 
blameless in the premises for the reason that thru the 
abuse of the reconsignment privilege a great many cars 
have been selfishly tied up for —< periods of time 
even when they were badly needed for the movement 
of freight, for which there was an urgent and imme- 
diate demand. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the splendid co- 
operation received from the shippers of lumber and ties 
as a whole in loading to capacity and in so billing 
their freight as to conserve transportation capacity 
and facilities. They have responded generously to the 
appeals that have been made, 


Mr. DeGroot defended the embargo and permit 
system. 

J. H. Waterman, superintendent of timber pres- 
ervation, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 


made a report as chairman of the committee on 
service tests, ties and timber. He endorsed the 
specifications for the treatment of ties and tim- 
ber as issued by the Railroad Administration. 

N. C. Brown, United States lumber trade com- 
missioner, gave an informal talk on the lumber 
situation in Europe. He said that Russia had 
been the chief source of supply before the war, 
contributing 2,600,000,000 board feet in 1913. He 
said that an untold amount of lumber was to be 
used in the reconstruction in Europe. 

John Foley, forester of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, who has been associate manager of the for- 
est products section of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, discussed ‘‘The Development of Uniform 
Practices in Procuring and Preserving Cross 
Tios,’? , ; 

In the evening there was a banquet at which . 
an address on Russia was delivered by Ralph FE. 
Dennis of Northwestern University, Chicago. St. 
Louis members of the association and the tie and 
timber division of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce were the hosts. Other entertainment fea- 
tures included luncheons, automobile drives and 
theater parties at which the ladies were guests. 





Tie Producers Meet to Organize 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—For the first time the 
railroad tie producers of the United States are in 
conference with manufacturers from virtually every 
section of the country, from Florida to Washington. 
The object of the meeting is to form a national 
association and it is the first move of the kind ever 
made. 

The conference was called to order at the Hotel 
Statler at 11 a. m. by Temporary Chairman A. R. 
Fathman, of the Western Tie & Timber Co., with 
KE. E. Pershall, of T. J. Moss Tie Co., as temporary 
secretary. After invocation by the Rev. H. B. 
Rhodes, an address of weleome was delivered by 
Jackson Johnson, president of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Johnson declared that the 
country is less able to handle peace problems than 
those of war. He touched on the waste of war but 
pointed out that it was necessary. He said that if 
this country tears down its tariff walls it must 
build up an economic condition which can compete 
with the world. The minutes of the tie and timber 
division of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
wherein the call for the conference was decided 
were adopted and made a part of the records of 
the meeting. 

Chairman Fathman announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

Permanent organization—Howard Andrews, chair- 
man; J. H. Johnson, B. A. Scott, H. B. Owen, Page 
Harris, R. J. Witherell and R. EK. Lee. 

Credentials—R. E. Hussey, chairman; J. T. Ander- 
son, H. BE. Founshell. 

Resolutions — Robert 
Joyce and D, L. Fair. 

These committees are to report at the opening 
of the morning session tomorrow. At the opening 
of the afternoon session M. E. Towner, manager 
of the forest products section of the central advisory 
purchasing committee of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, discussed the railroad cross tie situation. 

[His address appears on page 47.—EpITor. | 

Discussing the necessity for and functions of the 
railroad contractor, Walter Poleman, president of 
the Western Tie & Timber Co., gave a history of 
the development of the industry and explained the 
method of buying which was based on annual pur- 
chases in the fall. He said: 


Since Government control was established, there 
has been a decided tendency on the part of those in 
charge of the administration of railroads to deem it 
unnecessary (or unlawful) for the Government to 
contract for its supply of railroad ties. They take 
the view that they should leave the matter of produc- 
ing and furnishing of the necessary ties to the volun- 
tary efforts of Tom, Dick and Harry. In fact there 
seems to be a strong tendency to discourage the produc- 
tion of ties on a large scale, to antagonize in every 
manner possible the tie organizations which it has 
taken years of experience and money to build up, and 
to decentralize the industry to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, upon the apparent theory that the best results 
may be obtained by breaking up the business into the 
greatest possible number of small and unreliable units. 
I feel that the time is not far distant when these men 
will realize their mistake, but not until it has cost the 
railroads an unnecessarily large sum of money. To 
illustrate, until recently our company was never with- 
out contracts on its books for large numbers of ties. 
Today we have none. Today it is immaterial whether 
we produce few or many. Under these present condi- 
tions the morale of our entire force has been affected. 
The mere fact of having contracts stimulated the entire 
organization from top to bottom. The cancelation by 
the railroads and Railroad Administration of all con- 
tracts and the complete revolutionizing of the industry 
— brought production almost to the point of stagna- 
tion. 


J. W. Fristoe, president of the T. J. Moss Tie 
Co., compared the methods of purchasing railroad 
ties, pointing out that in the past we obtained 
quantity production, low prices, direct contact be- 
tween the individual railroad and its direct source 
of supply, a stimulation of the industry due to in- 


> 


Abeles, chairman; A. R. 


dividual initiative, contract obligation and business 
reputations. At present we are obtaining standard 
specifications, a standardization of inspection, a 
material improvement in the grade of ties under a 
system by which a premium is paid for quality. Mr. 
Fristoe made these suggestions: All railroads 
shall register their annual cross tie requirements 
with a central purchasing committee and all rail- 
road ties shall be purchased and inspected in ac- 
cordance with nationally standardized specifica- 
tions; ties shall be inspected by regional inspectors 
in accordance with standard rules; individual roads 
shall enter into contracts directly with tie pro- 
ducers for such portions of their requirements as 
the Railroad Administration may consider justified 
from time to time; all contracts shall be awarded 
only after fair and open competition has developed 
the lowest price obtainable from responsible bid- 
ders; if a contractor is delinquent in the specified 
deliveries for certain kinds of ties the United States 
Railroad Administration may prohibit his accept- 
ance of any additional business for the same kind 
of ties; the purchase of all railroad ties by the 
United States Railroad Administration shall be ef- 
fected thru a national standard form of contract. 
John H. Johnson, of B. Johnson & Son, spoke 
on the ‘‘Cost of Producing Railroad Ties Under the 
New Specifications,’’ in which he showed the in- 
creased cost of operation growing out of the Gov- 
ernment specifications and plan of buying. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION'S INSPECTIONS 


Salaried inspectors for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association during December, 1918, in- 
spected the following quantities at the points 
named ; 


Feet 
, inspected 
MNS vo ashes 65:04 GwlArure eecevelh wal erawista 815,187 
PE, DROME a oc v0 v0.0 60 0 0.8 8600 98,967 
5 on 5 aG-0S 4 wink MR eeu al WD obae 131,777 
INS phot 63.0 era's BSSIR Bare b etree we 294,866 


CUO ONENESS, MHIOD. 6 icc ciscccentcceces 552,280 








es ING 556.06 5 415-040 5 ood Oona w Rew 640,818 
SESS ar ny Geren rears 93,062 
ES eee ees cree 482,375 
De I BU 5o.050.'s o's 60.8 © S106 8 bonre Bebe ees 436,546 
EN 5 es aicicin' ens 6a 8S ob ols Selo ekee 281,815 
SE SUM, 6.6) 6.0. Kai re Hie bv60 8 HU BOOS 209,592 
Ns sinh a hinkib aoe arn nice viele ees 421,271 
IR 59 9.5.5 (ot 6 6155615 Lace ay Ore eT ores 137,746 
WABUVIIBSURNT, o5s:6s.0ss0000000 ccs eee coc 246,617 
I R659. 5.539 orto 0. bRR ew bes we 6 nS 244,231 
MR EIS 5 we 6. 6:5 4s 6 ih.8 4 0 odd oe ween es 282,912 
Es cos. 5: 6! 5.5 6.9. vin wlece Neel sieealeew 200,242 
Cincinnati, Ohio 345,445 
ee ere 346,545 
Brooklyn, N. Y ae 272,512 
SS 103,904 
I 5.6.6 eg.ipi ws 6 10RD Eee Bis Gece Rc 265,149 
I POD a: 6 6: 6 65:05. 6:.42 6:6 @. 66 bi 6. welt ews 558,146 
I IRS. 6a 6 ic or55 Rio bu Boe 6's Os bas ‘. 94,677 
PG ME Sees snk Oeaweinean oh eed 219,992 

| Re SCT Ree Tra ere ee 7,976,667 


The following inspections were made by fee in- 
spectors: 


NOR TNO, inc is bocce veovekvevews 367,125 
I ID, vod 6s bc bose be see nees 25,991 
pe RR erga 225,502 
SU EIN, 55. oe: 05.6.8. 0:.0.6.0 9:8 a0 0080.6. 0 bh 97,323 
EE AO 5 kG F6 k oS a Ob OS Oe 08 213,922 
Pre rr re rr rere 107,928 
Sg SS. eee ree 24,947 
566 fara. 5193-6. 66 his a 18, ORC Fao Kaen aT 150,870 


INS 2015! Gs. 0-950 006, 6b 4 08 4 9ce os eee 99,628 


I 6a seas eicaeig i scpasc are eoe aan ha 697,469 
M55. 6 a 0 ps o5'b..5:4 5.9, 8619.4 9 do weed 76,893 
PINES 5 v5 5s. 0:55 6650. R: pacere wo Rolele 163,569 
ig eile ham gid ee ” 2,251,167 
Total original inspections............ 10,227,834 


H. A. Hoover, the association’s chief inspector, 
reinspected 48,987 feet. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Western Retailers Postpone Their Annual One Year—Kentucky and Connecticut 
Programs Outlined—Plans of the Western Pine Manufacturers 





Feb. 4-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 4-5—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 


Associa- 


ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 5-6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 


Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 5-6—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, lowa Hotel, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Feb. 5-6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Trade, St. John, N. B. 

Feb. 5-7—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Association, Farr Hotel, Huntington, 

- Va. 


Board 


Feb. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 6—North Carolina Forestry Association, Chamber 
of Commerce, Raleigh, N. C. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 

Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

8—Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County, Hotel Astor, New York. 

Feb. 11—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 

Feb, 11—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Louis- 
ville Branch, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
11-12—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Feb. 12—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

Clinton. 

12—Central Association Lumber & Sash & 

Salesmen, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 12-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 

turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Quarterly meeting. 

12-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

18-14—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Julian Hotel, Dubuque, Iowa, 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 


Feb. 


Feb. Asso- 


Feb. Door 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 20-21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Red Oak, Iowa. 
Feb. 20-21—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 


tion, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn, 
Feb. 24—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
24-27—National Association of Builders’ 
changes, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Wash- 
ington Restaurant, Newark, 

Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ 

tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass, 

25-26—Southern Pine Association, 

Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Feb, 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Feb. 27—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

March 5-6—Northwestern Iowa Retail 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March 11—North Idaho Forestry Association. 

March —New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 


Feb. Ex- 
Associa- 


Feb. Grunewald 


Lumbermen's 


Imperial 


tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham. 

March 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 


veston, Tex. 
April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 
April 23—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago 
April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 
June 19-20—National Hardwood 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Lumber Association 


- 


KENTUCKIANS ARRANGE THEIR ANNUAL 
LouisvitLgE, Ky., Jan. 27.—Arrangements are 
coming along nicely for the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to 
be held at the Seelbach Hotel, Feb. 11 and 12. 
Secretary Taylor reports that a big attendance is in 
prospect from inquiries received, and he believes 
that there will be numerous interesting discussions. 
Walter Dix, of the Southern Motors Co., Louisville, 
will diseuss profits made possible thru the use of 
motor power in retail delivery. Secretary Bowen of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be on hand, and also an officer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. L. R. Put- 
man, of the advertising department of the Southern 
Pine Association, will make a talk at the meeting. 
The entertainment, which will include a banquet 
and speaking on the first evening, has been left to 
a local committee composed of Ralph Cozine, W. W. 
Jett, W. C. Ballard, R. C. Long and C. 8. Willett. 
CONNECTICUT RETAILERS GIVE PROGRAM 
NEw Haven, Conn., Jan. 27.—The Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut announces the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting to be held here on 
Keb. 19, and its attractiveness should mean a big 
attendance. On Dec. 30 the association announced 
that the date would be postponed to permit the at- 








tendance of Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman 
poet,’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Mr. Mal- 
loch will be here to give an address on ‘‘The 
Poetry of Business.’’ Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, a 
well known scientist and psychologist who had been 
in the employ of John Wanamaker as lecturer to 
his employees and has attained wide fame as a 
lecturer on business topics, will give an address on 
‘*Constructive Methods of Business for the Recon- 
struction Period Now Before Us.’?’ The luncheon 
will be at 12 noon, and the business meeting opens 
at 2 o’elock. At the annual dinner, which will be 
given at 6:30 p. m., George W. Jones, of New 
York, will officiate as toastmaster. Members may 
look forward to an enjoyable get-together meeting. 

FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL TO MEET 

NEw York, Jan. 27.—The sixth convention of 
the National Foreign Trade Council will take place 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, April 24, 25 and 
26, according to an announcement by O. K. Davis, 
the secretary. The main theme of the meeting will 
be ‘‘Foreign Trade as a Factor in Stabilizing 
American Industry,’’ and the usual plan of per- 
mitting general discussion after the principal ad- 
dresses will be followed. Delegates desiring an- 
swers to special technical questions should submit 
them to the secretary well in advance. 





WESTERN MEETINGS POSTPONED 
ONE YEAR 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMEERMAN | 

Spokane, Wash., Jan. 28.—On account of 
public health conditions the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, whose membership covers ten 
western States, and which was to have been 
held Feb. 19 to 22 at Boise, Idaho, has been 
canceled. This also cancels the annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual So- 
ciety, the insurance branch of the associa- 
tion. The meeting will be held at Boise in 
February, 1920, according to A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the association, whose head- 
quarters is in Spokane. 

The present officers will hold over for 
another year in both the general associa- 
tion and the insurance organization. The 
officers of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association are: F. E. Conner, president, 
of Sacramento, Cal.; B. J. Boorman, vice 
president, Great Falls, Mont., and A. L. 
Porter, secretary-treasurer, Spokane. 

The officers of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society are: F. E. Robbins, president, of 
Ritzville, Wash.; F. B. Bartlett, vice presi- 
dent, of Lewiston, Idaho, and A. L. Porter, 
who is secretary and treasurer. 

The retail organization has a member- 
ship of over 1,500 and the annual meetings 
are attended by fully 500 people. 











WESTERN PINE PROGRAM 

PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 25.—Formal announce 
ment of the annual meeting to be held by the 
Western Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
at Spokane, Feb. 5 and 6 was made here today 
by Secretary A. W. Cooper. All members are urged 
to attend and stay during the entire meeting, which 
bids fair to be of much interest and importance. 
The announcement follows: 

This is the second notice of our annual meeting, 
which will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, the 
5th and 6th of February, in the Elizabethan Room 
of the Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. We would 
particularly urge that every member be present, as 
this is a very important meeting and one that we have 
looked to to settle a number of important matters. 

A’ good deal of the time will be devoted to dis 
cussion of the subjects that are of particular interest. 
We expect to have Dr. Wilson Compton, of the Na 
tional association, with us, and also Nelson C. Brown, 
the lumber trade commissioner of Europe. It is prob 
able that Mr. KB. T. Allen will be on hand to tell us 
something of conditions in Washington. Aside from 
this portion of the program, we should devote much 
time to the discussion of the market outlook and its 
relation to the general problem of readjustment of 
the country to the peace basis. 

We have up also the questions of our terms of 
sale, the consolidation of the information bureau with 
the association, which bas now been pretty unani 
mously accepted by the entire membership. 

We also have up the question of maintaining an in 
expensive branch office of the association in Spokane. 
In case the auditing were effected this will be the 
headquarters for the auditor of the district, and we 


SALE OF 


Pulpwood Lands 


in Northern Ontario 





The Lake Superior Corporation and 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company 
are open to negotiate for the dis- 
posal of certain lands 


Approximately 682,000 Acres 


situated for the most part in that section 
of Northern Ontario known as the Clay 
Belt, and comprising the Townships of 
Storey, Langemarck, Dowsley, Nassau, 
Shetland, Staunton, Orkney, Magladery, 
Caithness, Rykert, Doherty, Whigham, 
Coppell, Newton, Dale, McOwen, Frater. 


The lands in question are accessible to 
the Algoma Central, Trans-Continental, 
Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and should be of particular in- 
terest to pulp and paper makers, also to 
settlers, in view of their agricultural 
possibilities. 

General information will be furnished and plans 
exhibited at the office of Mr. Alex. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the Lake Superior Corporation, 1428 Bank 
of Hamilton Building, Toronto, or at the office of 
Mr. G. A. Montgomery, vice-president of the 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 











Timber 


Large and Small 
Tracts of B. C. Timber 


For 
Sale 


Our extensive holdings and 
files of data enable us to pre- 
sent an attractive proposition 
to any prospective purchaser. 


Any information regarding 
B. C. timber will be cheerfully 


sent on request. 


gEYNOLD 


Timber, Shipping 
& Insurance Agency, Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


1 
S$ j 





Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Exporters Ship Charterers 








GILBERT NELSON @& CO. 
Public Accountants 


50!-603 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Marocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CHOICE 


Birch and Maple 


cars 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 

cars 4/4 No. | Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

car 5/4 Ist & 2nd Birch 

cars 5/4 No, 2 Common Birch 

ears 5/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 6/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 

car 6/4 No. | Common Birch 

car 6/4 Nos. | 2 Common Birch 

car 8/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 

car 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Hard Maple 

cars 6/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
cars 6/4 Nos, | & 2 Com. Hard Maple 
cars 8/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
ars 10/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
12/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 


Dry Stock—A 1 Service 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 


CROWN Ame SaUS 


c 
{ car 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 





We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 











Co. 





Replenishing 
Retail Stocks 


in anticipation of a good Spring business is 
right now the important thing for dealers. 


O U R M I xX E D offersyou an “= 
CAR SERVICE portunity at a 


times to order 
the items you need most without overstocking. 
Try us on all grades and thicknesses of 


Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch 


We can work stock to size on short notice and 
insure you high grade planer work 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 














have figured out that the office can be maintained 
without any unreasonable amount of expense. We 
believe this is due to the many members in Spokane 
and vicinity and that it will help materially to make 
the services of the association more effective and tie 
our membership more closely together. 

Several other suggestions have been made from 
time to time, such as the maintenance permanently of 
somebody technically familiar with our woods as a 
traveling missionary in the East to render services, 
information and advice to customers in our territory. 

If anybody has anything to say on the subject of 
advertising we would also be glad to hear from him 
at the annual meeting. 

I think you can gather from the above that we 
have a full two days program. Come prepared = to 
attend and stay. 

On Friday, Feb. 6, the box bureau of the West 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Spokane, its manager, HK. D. 
Rowley, announced today. Reports of the officers 
and general routine will be the features. A big 
attendance is expected. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL 
The Congress Hotel, Chicago, will be the scene 
of the twenty-second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, according to 
announcement from Chicago headquarters. The 
meeting is scheduled for Thursday and Friday, 
June 19 and 20, 





HARDWOOD TRAFFIC MEN TO MEET 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan, 27,.—The annual meeting 
of the Louisville District Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association will be held in the Leather 
Room, Seelbach Hotel, on Feb. 11, at which time 
most of the twenty-six members are expected to be 
on hand, Reports will be made by Chairman T, M. 
Brown and Manager R. R. May on the year’s work 
and prospects, while several general discussions of 
the outlook and plans for the future will take up 
the evening. The organization has recently added 
three new members, including Dawson Bros., Louis- 
ville; Croan & Griffin, Shepherdsville, Ky., and R. H. 
Humphrey & Co., of New Albany. A number of 
inquiries and applications are pending. Officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected. Incidentally the 
association will go back to its pre-war policy of 
having a dinner at the annual meeting. 





FIX DATE FOR RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

MLKHART, IND., Jan, 29.—D. H. Herbster, secre- 
tary of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces 
that the annual convention of that organization will 
be held in the Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind., Feb. 





FORESTERS TO MEET 
RALEIGH, N. C,, Jan, 29.—The ninth annual meet 
ing of the North Carolina State Forestry Associa- 
tion will be held at Raleigh, Thursday, Feb. 6. Of 
ficials of the association say that they expect a 
large attendance in this session. Among the sub- 


jects that will come up for consideration are re 
construction, intelligent management of the saw 
mills of the State and additional legislation in be 
half of forestry preservation. 

The North Carolina legislature is now in session 
and a committee representing the association will 
appear before proper committees in behalf of the 
legislation which will be asked, among which will be 
the provision of a law adequately to police the for- 
ests in the interest of protection against fires. 


~~ oe 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The fourteenth 
convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress will be held in the assembly hall of the 
New Willard Hotel Feb. 5, 6 and 7, with Senator 
Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, president of the 
congress, in the chair. The first session will be de- 
voted to addresses by Newton D. Baker, secretary 
of war, and Josephus Daniels, secretary of the 
navy, the annual report of S. A. Thompson, sec 
retary and treasurer, and the annual report and 
address of President Ransdell. At another session 
‘*Meeting Water Competition’’ will be the topic 
for discussion, involving the question of whether 
the railways shall be allowed to make extremely 
low rates to points on waterways, while maintaining 
much higher rates to inland points. Frank Lyon, 
of Washington, D. C., will answer this question in 
the negative. At the same session, William C. 
Redfield, secretary of commerce, will address the 
congress on the essential unity of all classes of 
transportation, and Alan R. Hawley, president of 
the Aero Club of America, will speak on ‘‘ Future 
Air Traffic and Necessary Regulations Governing 
Same.’’ The last speakers’ session will feature 
a discussion on ‘‘What Shall Be Done With Our 
Railroads?’’, with Charles F, Nesbit, Washington, 
D. C.; Samuel O. Dunn, Chicago, TIL, and William 
Jennings Bryan, Lincoln, Neb., as the speakers. 
Kach session will close with a general discussion 
in which all the delegates are invited to take part. 

Other speakers who will be heard at the congress 
are James I, Blakslee, fourth assistant postmaster 
general; Peter G. Ten Eyck, of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense; G. A. Tomlinson, of the United 
States Railroad Administration, and Maj. Gen. 
William M. Black, chief of engineers, United States 
Army. 


- 





ARRANGING HVO-HOO CONCATENATIONS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—K. D. Tennant, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo 
Hoo, has returned from Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
he attended a get-together meeting of Hoo-Hoo at 
the Browning Hotel last Friday. It was decided 
to hold a concatenation on Feb. 4, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Mr. Tennant will attend a concatenation at the 
Chisca Hotel here on the evening of Feb. 20 which 
will be held in connection with the meeting of the 
Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
From Memphis Mr, Tennant will go to New Or 
leans, Hammond and Bogalusa, La., and thence to 
Texas points. 





CANADIAN FORESTERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


| Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

MONTREAL, QuUE., Jan, 29.—The need of a com- 
prehensive national survey of Canada’s timber and 
pulp resources and the absolute necessity of pro- 
tecting our forests from the inroads of fire were the 
two outstanding features of the forest conference 
held here at Windsor Hotel today. At the gather- 
ing this morning the following bodies held their 
annual meeting: St. Maurice Forest Protective As 
sociation; Laurentian Forest Protective Associa- 
tion; St. Lawrence Forest Protective Association 
and the Canadian Forestry Association. 

An interesting address was given in the afternoon 
by Maj. Barring Moore, of New York, recently re 
turned from forestry operations in France, on the 
part played by the French forests in war. ‘‘The 
modern army is helpless without wood and I am 
convinced that French forests were made for the 
Allies,’’ he said. They could not transport lumber 
from this continent, as ships were needed to trans- 
port men and guns. France had forests because 
she had practiced forestry for generations. He 
urged that this policy should be adopted in Canada 
and the United States. The United States had 
18,000 forestry troops in France and planned to 
have 42,000 by July, 1919. 

I, J. Campbell, president of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Association, after urging the need of a 
comprehensive survey of our forestry resources said 
that Quebee’s spruce forests would not last forty 
five years if the present rate of increased consump- 
tion is kept up and no greater efforts at reforesta- 
tion are made. 

Ellwood Wilson, chief forester of the Laurentide 
Co., stated that we were establishing paper mills 
and other industries dependent on wood and were 
apt to awaken some day and find the supply in- 


adequate for our needs. He urged the use of air- 
planes for fire protection work and for making a 
survey of forest resources. 

W. Gerard Power, president of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, in an address on ‘‘ The 
Future of the Lumber Industry’’ quoted figures to 
show that a generation ago lumbermen in Quebec 
got 85 feet from spruce logs and today but 25 feet. 
White pine had shrunk from 138 feet per log to 72 
feet in the same period. The cut of spruce in this 
province had grown from 30,000,000 feet in 1870 to 
a billion feet at the present time. The lumber in 
dustry in Canada is the nation’s second largest in- 
dustry but we have no national survey made as to 
its extent. Mr. Power urged that the national sur 
vey be made under the auspices of the Commission 
of Conservation. 

The following resolutions were passed at the 
meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association : 
calling for comprehensive survey under the auspices 
of the Conservation Commission; asking movement 
to use army airplanes for the purpose of taking 
photographs and making the survey of the nation’s 
forests, also for air patrol; to appoint a committee 
authorized to bring about the standardization of 
fire protection servicés; urging the Government to 
use greater care in the use of locomotives on Gov 
ernment railways. 

With the exception of three, all the old officers 
were elected. The new men are: 

Clyde Leavitt, vice president; Hon. A. E. Smith, 
vice president for New Brunswick; Perey E. Wil 
son, Sault St. Marie, Ont., director in the place of 
J. T. Horne, of Fort William, resigned; J. %. 
Millies, of Ottawa, was reélected president. 

The sessions were largely attended and the ai 
dresses aroused a great deal of interest. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Contract Observance Sought by Two Bodies—Southern Exporting Companies 
Taking Shape—Cut-over Land Owners Discuss Their Interests 





DISCUSS CUT-OVER LANDS AND TAXES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 27.—At the Jan. 22 
meeting held under the auspices of the Southern 
Pine Association to form an Alabama and west 
Florida statistical bureau, Dr. E. R. Jackson gave 
an address on the bill recently introduced into the 
Alabama legislature for the purpose of conducting 
a State-wide cattle tick eradication campaign and 
providing for the compulsory dipping of cattle. Dr. 
Jackson solicited the aid of the lumbermen, and 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the association, 
offered the codperation of its cut-over lands depart- 
ment to help in securing the passage of the bill by 
distributing educational literature. 

John L. Kaul, president of the Kaul Lumber Co., 
outlined features of the revenue bill now being 
considered at Washington and suggested that lum- 
bermen keep in touch with their congressmen to 
prevent discrimination against the lumber industry 
thru the imposition of unreasonable taxes. 

Resolutions were adopted in memory of W. D. 
Harrigan, secretary and treasurer of the Scotch 
Lumber Co., whose death took place at Fulton, Ala., 
Jan. 16. 





REPUDIATION OF ORDERS CONDEMNED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—The stockholders of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association have fol- 
lowed the example of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers 
in adopting a strong and wholesome resolution 
condemning the practice of repudiation, as follows: 

That the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association go on 
record as being in accord with the principle that the 
wholesaler’s responsibility does not end with the ac- 
ceptance of an order, but that he must fill same re- 
gardless of whether or not his manufacturing con- 
nection fills the contract, and in case of mill’s failure 
to ship the wholesaler should repurchase regardless of 
loss after a reasonable length of time has elapsed. 

A bulletin of the association reminds the mem- 
bers that there have been too many repudiations by 
irresponsible wholesalers, and that this dishonest 
practice has reflected adversely on innocent parties. 
It was felt that the association should go on record 
in order to assure friends in the East that orders 
accepted in good faith by members of the associa- 
tion would be shipped. 





LOG SCALERS HAVE ANNUAL FEAST 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 25.—The log sealers of the 
Columbia River district held their first annual ban- 
quet at the Benson Hotel on the evening of Jan. 
20, with twenty-five members in attendance. Jens 
Lingaas acted as toastmaster. L. R. Hubbard de- 
livered the principal address and spoke on the im- 
portance of the scaler to the logging industry and 
the Ingging and lumber industry to the general 
prosperity. 

Members of the committee on arrangements were 
L. R. Hubbard, W. R. Scott, John B. Haviland, 
Clyde D. Sutherland, Jens Lingaas, Frank R. Rog- 
ers and John 8S. Ready. With the exception of six 
men who were absent because of illness and busi- 
ness appointments, the entire membership of the 
scalers’ association was in attendance. 

Those at the banquet were Dan Besmer, Manly 
Smith, John S. Ready, A. Handler, Cy Noble, 
Frank R. Rogers, Jens Lingaas, L. R. Hubbard, 
Kk. A. Peak, John Peterson, W. R. Scott, Charles 
Hoover, William Johnson, Howard Jenkins, Charles 
Spencer, John D, Foley, R. J. Sweeney, E. I. Karr, 
George ‘P. Johnson, I. O. Knowles, C. D. Suther- 
land, Frank McDonald, C. J. Patterson, F. H. Wig- 
gin and R. A. Smith. 





WOULD PROTECT TEXAS TIMBER LANDS 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 27.—The Texas Forestry 
Association will make the greatest effort ever put 
forward by it to secure the aid of the State in its 
work of protecting the timber lands of Texas. Fol- 
lowing a general appeal recently issued, W. Good- 
rich Jones, of Temple, president of the association, 
and E. O. Siecke, secretary and State forester, went 
to Austin, the State capital, last week to enlist the 
aid of the legislature, which is now in session. That 
body will be asked to renew and supplement the 
present annual appropriation of $10,000, which is 
entirely inadequate to carry on the work, and to en- 
able the bureau effectively to combat forest fires 
and inaugurate a practical interest in reforestation. 

Mr. Jones stated in Austin that the problem is 
for the small farmers and that the great tracts of 
pine lands have all been absorbed and within ten 
years will have been entirely destroyed, leaving 
millions of acres of land suited to reforestation 
and for few other purposes. 

In a so-called ‘‘S, O. S.’’ call issued to the pub- 
lic, the Texas Forestry Association points out the 


splendid results already achieved with the small 
appropriation but refers to the serious danger and 
says: 

‘‘What can the people of the State do? They 
can join with us, the Texas Forestry Association, 
to remedy this blight, which will soon cover the 
State. The natural forest area of Texas has been 
largely cut over and only the culls remain. The 
relatively small amount of virgin timber now stand- 
ing is rapidly being cut, the mills sweeping thru 
the forest like a reaper thru grain, leaving few 
trees for seed. Had the war happened ten years 
hence, Texas would have had no lumber to assist 
in the great ship building program. Fires sweep 
yearly over the cut-over lands destroying young 
trees, forage and soil humus and exposing the 
naked sand and unproductive soil.’’ ‘ 





PINE EXPORT COMPANY NAMED 

New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 27.—Very definite plans 
for the formation of their export company will be 
presented to the export committee of the Southern 
Pine Association at the annual convention. Follow- 
ing the meeting at Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 21, which 
was reported on pages 64 and 65 of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan. 25, the following committee 
has been appointed to draft articles of incorpora- 
tion for the American Pitch Pine Export Co.: 
Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, Kansas City, Mo.; F. 8. Sproul, Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D, C.; L. D. Baldwin, New York City; 
Massey Holmes, Kansas City, Mo.; and T. Brady, 
jr., Brookhaven, Miss. It is announced that Allen 
Walker, manager of foreign trade service for the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York City, who is an au- 
thority on export selling organization, will assist 
in launching the new company. 





TO PREVENT ORDER MANIPULATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, thru President T. C. Whit- 
marsh, general manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., has sent the following letter to the 
various wholesale and retail lumber associations: 


The question how to get orders accepted by mills 
from wholesalers and retailers before an advance in 
price shipped after the advance has taken place, is 
one that is confronting many dealers, and it was 
brought up for discussion at the last meeting of our 
exchange. It was decided to take the matter up with 
the different associations and ask their help in solving 
the problem. 

A suggestion was made that if the associations 
were informed as to what mills, or even wholesalers, 
were not living up to their contracts, and filling the 
orders when the prices advanced, it would make the 
dealer or mill more careful in accepting orders and 
more eager to fulfill its contracts. 

Will you kindly take this up at your meetings, also 
with your legal department, and advise us what your 
ideas are in the matter, and also let us have any ideas 
you may have to offer? 


Replies indicating an interest in the matter have 
been received so far by the Kentucky Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association, National Lumber Distributers’ Asso- 
ciation, and from the Ohio and Southwestern re- 
tailers. 





EXPORT COMPANY PLAN WINS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 27.—More than half of 
the members of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation have already voted in favor of establish- 
ment of an export hardwood shipping company 
within that organization to handle all phases of the 
movement of hardwood lumber and forests products 
overseas and by coastwise vessels. This means that 
the membership has ratified the report of the ex- 
port booking committee, made at the recent annual 
of this association, and that the export shipping 
company will be placed in operation at an early 
date. Only three of the members so far voting on 
the referendum have opposed the new plan of han- 
dling export business. 

The referendum vote will be completed by Feb. 
7 but, whatever the vote of the remaining mem- 
bers, there can be no change in the result, which is 
almost solidly in favor of the export shipping 
company. 

Export demand is broadening and local exporters 
express confidence that the restrictions imposed 
by British and other foreign governments will be 
removed in the near future for the reason that they 
are no longer necessary. Also the governments 
themselves are unable to buy the tremendous quan- 
tities and the special stocks required by the big 
industries on the other side which are practically 








The Cairo Peninsula is the distributing 
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that makes good on prompt service. 
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hundreds of mills in Mississippi, Ar- 
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out of hardwood lumber and which are under the 
necessity of stocking up before they can operate 
on anything like a normal scale. 


—— 


TEXAS HARDWARE MEN’S CONVENTION 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 27.—After-the-war trade 
conditions formed the principal topic of discussion 
for the delegates to the 3-day convention of the 
Texas Hardware and Implement Association held 
in Dallas last Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Dealers from many parts of the country were on 
hand and the general opinion was that there would 
be no decline in prices for some time. 

First Vice President W. A. Clampitt, of the 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 
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Kingsville Lumber Co., of Kingsville, said he ex- 
pressed the sentiment of practically all the hard- 
ware men with whom he had talked when he said 
that the commerce of the country would be greatly 
benefited by the return of the railroads to private 
ownership. <A resolution to this effect was adopted 
by the convention during its sessions. 

The following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, W. A. Clampitt, Kingsville; 
first vice president, Oscar J. Rea, Clifton; second 
vice president, J. A. Johnson, Estelinne; third vice 
president, Will Leslie, Sherman. The new directors 
are Sam Crowther, San Angelo; T. C. Thompson, 
Canyon City, and Avery Dowek, McKinney. 





MAY OPEN OFFICES IN ST. LOUIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 27.—Indications are 
bright for the early opening of offices in St. Louis 
by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, who recently 
conferred with lumber interests in that city in re- 
gard to this move, has received a letter from the 
head of the Charles F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, stating that sentiment in 
favor of the offices is growing and suggesting that 
Mr. Townshend return to take advantage of this 
condition. The association will probably have its 
branch offices at Alexandria in operation about the 
middle of February. 





NAVAL STORES FOLK HOLD ANNUAL 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 29.—The Turpentine & 
Rosin Producers’ Association held its third annual 
meeting at St. Charles Hotel yesterday with a good 
attendance. President L. V. Pringle’s address 
stressed the value of association work as demon- 
strated by experience and the importance of in- 
creased codperation. Secretary Speh’s report re- 
viewed the year’s work in detail. 


Following the clean-up of routine work the for- 
eign freight situation was discussed and the fol- 
lowing telegram was ordered sent to Senator Rans- 
dell: 


The Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, as- 
sembled in annual meeting, request you to present to 
proper authorities the extreme importance and de- 
sirability of some action upon the foreign freight situ- 
ation. The future of the naval stores, to a consider- 
able extent the industry, depends upon some immediate 
action being taken in this connection, Ours has been 
chiefly an export product. We have suffered severely 
during the war because of the absence of the foreign 
market. Peace promised relief which has not been 
given. Cheap rates while desirable are not so im- 
portant as a stabilized rate. Rates should be stabilized 
for a period of not less than six months. Provision 
should be made for tonnage from this port. 


The directors for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: 


J. B. Newton, Poplarville, Miss.; L. V. Pringle, 
Biloxi, Miss.; R. R. Long, Evergreen, Ala.; C. FE. 
Klumb, Wiggins, Miss.; F. L. Pantall, Hammond, La. ; 
D. J. Gay, Biloxi, Miss. 


The directors then elected the following officers: 

President—J. B. Newton. 

Vice president—F. L. Pantall. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. F, Speh. 

At an informal meeting following the afternoon 
session the formation of a Naval Stores Export- 
ing Association or agency under the Webb-Pom. 
erene bill was discussed and unanimously approved. 
A committee consisting of W. B. Gillican, J. B. 
Newton and C. E. Klumb was named to draft a 
charter and attend to the other details with in- 
structions to begin work immediately. 





BRITISH COLUMBIANS ELECT OFFICERS 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 25.—The British Colum- 
bia Loggers’ Association officers for the year 1919 
are as follows: 


President—N. S. Lougheed, Abernethy & Lougheed 
(Ltd.), Port Haney. 

Vice president—F. C. 
Welch (Ltd.). 


Secretary—W. B. W. Armstrong. 
Assistant secretary— George F. Rofe. 


Directors—T. A. Lamb, Lamb Lumber Co. (Ltd.) ; 
G. G. Johnson, Capilano Timber Co. (Ltd.); M. D. 
Rector, International Timber Co. ; L. H. Weber, Brooks- 
Scanlon-O’Brien Co, (Ltd.) ; A. E. Munn, Gordon De- 
velopment Co. (Ltd.); J. M. Dempsey, Dempsey Log- 
ging Co. (Ltd.) ; E. G. English, Nimpkish Lake Logging 
Co. (Ltd.) ; F. R. Pendleton, Straits Lumber Co.; P. A. 
Wilson, Wilson-Brady (Ltd.); J. R. MeDonald, P. B. 
Anderson. 


Riley, Bloedel, Stewart & 


Officers elected at the annual meeting of the 
British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufactur- 
ers (Ltd.) were: 

President—P. D. Roe, Eburne Sawmills (Ltd.). 


Vice presidents—E. C, Knight, Vancouver Lumber 
Co.; F. R. Pendleton, Straits Lumber Co. 

Directors—J. D. McCormack, Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., New Westminster; G. Rk, Hackett, Robert- 
son & Hackett, Vancouver; L. A. Lewis, Brunette Saw- 
mill Co., New Westminster; KE. J. Palmer, Victoria 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Chemainus; A. J. Hendry, 
British Columbia Timber & Trading Co., Vancouver ; 
D. McLeod, False Creek Lumber Co., Vancouver. 


At the annual meeting of the Shingle Agency of 
British Columbia, officers were elected as follows: 


President—Aird Flavelle, Thurston & Flavelle Lum- 
ber Co., Port Moody. 

Vice president—H. Powers, 
Cedar Co., New Westminster. 

Directors—-Robert McNair, Robert McNair Shingle 
Co., Port Moody; H. J. Mackin, Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., New Westminster; J. Black, Hastings 
Shingle Manufacturing Co., Vancouver; J. McLean, 
Port Moody Shingle Co.; N. R. Whittall, B. C. Iowa 
Lumber Co., Vancouver; W. F. Huntting, Huntting & 
Merritt Lumber Co., Eburne; H. Shull, Shull Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Vancouver; C. J. Culter, Westminster 
Mill Co. (Ltd.), New Westminster; A, Cotton, shingle 
manufacturer, Vancouver; George B. Cross, Brunette 
Sawmill Co., New Westminster; H. A. Stoltze, Stoltze 
Manufacturing Co., Vancouver; W. J. Clark, Pioneer 
Shingle Mills, Vancouver; A. D. Anderson, Peers & 
Anderson, Vancouver; J. W. Coburn, New Ladysmith 
Lumber Co., Nanaimo; W. M. Harrison, Whalen Pulp 
& Paper Mills, Vancouver; EB. 8S. Sanders, Vancouver 
Cedar Mills, Vancouver, 


Dominion Shingle & 





SALESMEN ENTHUSIASTIC OVER PROSPECTS 


DayTON, Onto, Jan. 29.—Sales agents and sales- 
men representing the National Cash Register Co. 
in the central States and Canada in a three days’ 
session in the schoolhouse of the company here 
have voiced the most optimistic views regarding 
the outlook for business during the months of 1919. 
These men in the course of their work come into 
close contact with all lines of business and have 
excellent opportunities for judging of conditions 
present and prospective. 

The shortage of labor during the war and the 
necessity of replacing men with women who must 
be trained in their new work had the effect of re- 
ducing the output of cash registers. At the same 
time several of the concern’s buildings were de- 
voted wholly to war work and work of that char- 
acter was rapidly increasing in amount up to the 
moment of the signing of the armistice. In the 
manufacture of aeroplane parts, the making of 
tachometers, azimuth heads, periscope brackets, 
Colt pistols and other war products the factories 
were well under way when the war ended. To do 
this work some cash register machinery had been 
either crowded up into a fraction of its usual 
space, or had been removed entirely from the build- 
ings and stored, to give place to new special ma- 
chines for war work, In additions two buildings 
had been erected in record time. 

In the face of all these handicaps, of course, the 
sales of registers fell off somewhat, because of in- 
ability to deliver. But immediately upon the re- 
moval of the restrictions of war business recovered 
with a bound, and the sales for January up to the 
time of the convention had exceeded any January 
in the company’s history. 

Most of the sessions of the convention was de- 
voted to discussions of methods of promoting sales. 
But business was frequently relieved by addresses 
on subjects of general interest and by the singing 
of patriotic and popular songs. As many of these 


men have been in the employ of the National Cash 
Register Co. for decades and even a score of years 
or more they have become accustomed to singing 
together; with the result that they are like one 
chorus of hundreds of voices. 

John H. Patterson, president of the concern, 
was present at most of the sessions, and occasion- 
ally participated in discussions. Usually his part 
was to make a lightning-like decision on a ques 
tion proposed for adjustment or for change of 
policy. The appearance of Mr. Patterson was in- 
variably the signal for a burst of applause. 

At the National Cash Register works it is the 
custom to have each noon in the schoolhouse an ad 
dress by some noted person, The factory workers 
come to the room to eat their lunches and hear 
these addresses; and it surely is an inspiring and 
significant sight to see these hundreds of men and 
women hurry into the seats, take out their lunches 
and prepare to enjoy themselves during the hour. 
In this manner they often have the privilege of see 
ing and hearing some of the most noted persons 
of the world. A speaker during the convention 
was Col, Philippe Bunau, Varilla, who signed the 
Panama Canal treaty between the United States 
and France, who won distinction in the great war, 
and who lost a leg in the conflict. Also Lieut.-Col. 
N. B. Judah, who was at Cantigny, San Mihiel, 
Chateau gg 4 and Argonne Forest, addressed the 
convention, giving an eye-witness’s version of those 
great fights. 

All persons in attendance at the convention were 
served their meals in the office dining room, and 
on Wednesday evening both factory executives and 
sales force were banqueted in the factory dining 
room. Nearly two thousands persons sat for three 
hours, after dining, and listened to eloquent ad 
dresses by Col. Judah, Dr. Paul Wharton James, of 
California, Mayor Schweitzer, and Dr. Gardiner, 
of Dayton, Mr, Patterson and others. 
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WHAT THE LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS ARE DOING 





Toledo Club Plans Advertising Procedure—Government Railroad Ownership 
Favored—Houston Body Resumes Social Functions 





TOLEDO LUMBERMEN ELECT OFFICERS 


ToLEDO, OnI0, Jan. 28.—The Toledo Lumber- 
men’s Club held its annual meeting here on Jan. 25. 
Not all of the points scheduled for discussion were 
decided upon at the meeting. The members, how- 
ever, after a discussion of collective advertising, 
decided that they would prefer to do individual 
advertising but appointed a committee to handle 
the advertising contract for all dealers so as to 
get the most favorable rates, the committee mem- 
bers being Karl P. Aschbacher, chairman; Ralph B. 
Way, and A. H. Kemper. The following officers 
were elected: 

President—Edward — E, 
Bremer. 

First vice president—-Robert H. Campbell, Camp 
bell Lumber & Manufacturing Co, 

Second vice president-—-Willard C. Waller, H. C. 
Wasson Lumber Co, 

Secretary and treasurer—J. V. Davidson, Davidson 
Lumber & Cedar Co. 

Directors—A. H. Kemper, Toledo Lumber & Mill 
work Co.; Charles Hl. Schroeder, 2 = Ee 
Schroeder Co.; Karl P, Aschbacher, Swan Creek Lum 
her & Supply Co. 

A new rate of dues of $20 was fixed. The other 
four points named in the club’s announcement of 
Jan. 13 were held over to the next regular meeting, 
to be held some time in February. 


Armstrong, Arnsman & 





LUMBERMEN PLAN SOCIAL SESSION 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 27.—The social season of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston will be inaug- 
urated the night of Thursday, Jan. 30, with an in- 
formal ladies’ night. A number of entertainment 
features have been arranged, including cards, dane- 
ing, music and refreshments. This will be the first 
affair in many months, as social activities were 
suspended during the war. The committee in 
charge is composed of Chester Marsten, George 
Doscher, J. C. Dionne, Earl Cortes, Harry Dean and 
Dan Orr. This will be the first of a series of social 
events. 


EXCHANGE APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan, 27.—I. R. L. Wiles, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(Retailers), has announced the appointment of 
the following standing committees: 

Membership—Julius Seidel, chairman; A. Boeckeler, 
James Prendergast. 

Finance—J. A. Reheis, chairman; Joseph O'Neil, A. 
soeckeler. 

House—-Julius Seidel, chairman; Walter Holloway, 
George L. Walters. 

Market conditions—-H. A. Boeckeler, chairman ; 
Julius Seidel, R. H. Shellabarger, Louis FE. Wilson, 

A. Reheis. 

Entertainment—Charles C. Behrens, chairman ; Fred 
Hoffman, Fred Gerber, S. J. Gavin, Joseph O'Neil. 

Grades—Fred Moehlenbrock, chairman; George L. 
Walters, R. KE. Gruner. 


———s 


FAVOR GOVERNMENT RAILROAD CONTROL 


O77 


CINCINNATI, Onlo, Jan. 27.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati was represented at a conference 
of civic interests with a committee of the city 
council on terminal facilities by L. P. Lewin, of the 
A. W. Lewin Lumber Co. Mr. Lewin is chairman 
of the club’s special committee on terminal im- 
provements, and also represented the Business 
Men’s Club, of which he is a director. The con- 
ference follows statements of high officials of the 
United States Railroad Administration that there 
would be a better chance for Cincinnati to realize 
her dream of adequate terminal facilities with 
Federal control of railroads extended five years 
than if the roads are returned to private hands at 
the time mentioned in the original act of Congress 
taking over control of the roads. 

Mr. Lewin told the conference that both organ- 
izations represented by him were at this time neu- 
tral on the question of Government control, but 
that the Business Men’s Club has a committee 
named for the purpose of considering the problem 
jointly with a committee of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce as to whether an extension of Govern- 
ment control or reversion of the roads to private 
hands would best promote and expedite terminal 
improvements in Cincinnati. 

Any plan that will give Cincinnati new and suffi- 
cient terminals, he said, would be sanctioned by 
his organizations. But he cautioned the conference 
that Mr. McAdoo’s reference to the needs of Cin- 
cinnati, in an interview given out just before he 
relinquished the office of director general to Mr. 
Hines, in which he also dwelt on the importance 
of betterments at this gateway, must not be con- 
strued as meaning that Mr. McAdoo is partial to 
this city. The needs of Cincinnati, Mr. Lewin 








said, are only a part of the general plan of rail- 
road improvement all over the country. The cost 
of making the improvements planned for Cincin- 
nati, he said, is approximately 20 percent of the 
total amount of profit the Government would make 
out of railroad operation in five years. There are 
other cities that require better terminal facilities 
and that are in the fight for them, and consequently 
it does not necessarily mean that Government con- 
trol for five years would see the Cincinnati im- 
provements launched within that time. 

It was the consensus of the conference that 
while nothing should be left undone to promote 
the movement for needed terminals further con- 
sideration is necessary. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE WEEKLY LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan, 28.—At the regular weekly 
luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, President T. C. Whitmarsh made a plea for 
a more democratic form of government, suggesting 
that officers be elected by members instead of being 
selected by the board of directors. The efforts of 
the exchange to effect a lowering of demurrage 
charges and to have mills make shipments of ac- 
cepted orders were discussed. Mr. Whitmarsh an- 
nounced the appointment as a sickness committee 
of: J. L. Benas, chairman, G. W. Bright, and R. L. 
Learmont. 

K. Lansing Ray of the Globe-Democrat gave a 
most enjoyable talk on his tour of England, France 
and the battle front as a guest of the British Gov 
ernment, telling of the devastation wrought by the 
Hun in France and the reconstruction problems 
facing the people there. 

C. M. Jennings, president of Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Co., presided at the meeting and his aids 
were B. H. Pollock and F. C. Brewer. A joint 
meeting with the Real Estate Exchange of St. 
Louis was announced for next Tuesday, at which 
Henry A. Boeckeler, president of Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co., will preside. 


—~— 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 27.—H. G. Foote is 
the new president of the Minneapolis Building 
Material Exehange, which includes most of the 
local tetail dealers. H. S. Berge is vice president 
and J. Edwin Jensen treasurer. These officers 
with A. M. Melone, John F. MeDonald, O. E. 
Deckert and A. R. Thompson, constitute the board 
of directors. M. B. Fancher continues as secre 
tary of the organization. 





CANADA’S LUMBER INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


According to Ernest Godfrey, of the Dominion 
bureau of statistics, the annual estimated value of 
the forest products of Canada is between $170,000,- 
000 and $180,000,000. In 1916 the largest items 
were lumber, lath and shingles, $66,075,000; fire- 
wood $62,000,000; and pulpwood $19,975,000. The 
production of wood pulp for the manufacture of 
paper is a steadily growing industry and there are 
great possibilities for its continued development in 
Canada. Some idea of the growth of this industry 
may be gained from the fact that the total con- 
sumption of wood pulp, which was 482,777 cords 
in 1908, rose to 1,405,836 cords in 1915 and 1,764,- 
912 cords in 1916, while the total value of the wood 
used increased from $2,931,653 in 1908 to $13,104,- 
458 in 1916. There has of course been a great 
increase in the demand for pulp and paper caused 
by the war conditions of the last few years. In 
1917 the quantities cut and the values of lumber, 
lath, shingles, pulpwood and miscellaneous products 
were as follows: 

Lumber 4,142,711,000 feet, value $83,547,322; lath 
616,909,000 , value $1,828,018 ; shingles 3,024,452,000, 
value $8,431,215; pulpwood 988,444 cords, value 
$10,543,630; miscellaneous products, value $11,426,- 
945. The aggregate value of these products was 
$115,777,130. Included in this amount are 29 kinds 
of lumber, 11 of shingles, 10 of lath, 6 of pulpwood and 
10 of miscellaneous products, comprising cooperage 
stock, veneer, ties, poles, posts, dressed lumber ete. 
The principal kinds of lumber by species were ; Spruce 
1,466,558,000 feet, white pine 791,609,000 feet, Doug- 
las fir 706,996,000 feet, hemlock 322,722,000 feet, 
cedar 149,999,000 feet, red pine 119,321,000 feet, bal- 
sam fir 102,373,000 feet, and all other varieties in- 
cluding custom sawn lumber 433,133,000 feet. The 
total capital invested in the industry is returned as 
$149,266,019, the total number of employees as 28,675 
and their salaries and wages as $37,966,508, 
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is good lumber, the best and 
most dependable stock ob- 
tainable in the far West. 


is good service. Prompt at- 
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Liberty Gombsny Chicago 
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Portland, Ore, 10 S.-LaSalle St., Chicago, ll. 
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ship timbers from the 
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| world. 
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Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
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LABOR STRIKE TIES UP COAST SHIP YARDS 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 25.—Fifteen thousand ship 
yard workers of Tacoma struck Tuesday at 10 a.m, 
in unison with workers in other Pacific coast cities 
as a protest against the Macy board wage award. 
The strike affects all the ship yards, except one 
wood yard that has always operated on a nonunion 
basis. There are also nineteen contract shops em- 
ploying metal workers affiliated with the Metal 
Trades Council that are shut down as a result of 
the strike. All the affected ship yards except one, 
the Martinolich Co. yard, are engaged on Govern- 
ment contracts. The largest yard is the steel plant 
of the Todd company, where 6,000 men are em 
ployed and which has been working on naval ves 
sels and ships for the shipping board. 

Since Tuesday at 10 a. m. work has been at a 
standstill. The employers say they are helpless and 
no step toward settlement of the strike has been 
taken. Wednesday afternoon at a meeting in Labor 

Temple a Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Workmen’s Coun- 
cil was formed, after numerous speeches had been 
made and Governme nt, press and capitalists de- 
nounced. No soldiers in uniform were present ex- 
cept one who said he had served four years with the 
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Canadian forces in France. The conduct of the 
meeting was orderly and the speeches fiery. There 
is much talk of calling other strikes in other lines 
of industry, but no action has been taken. The 
Macy board awarded $6.40 a day for skilled, $4.96 
a day for semiskilled and $4.16 a day for laborers 
and helpers. The demands of the strikers are 
those agreed on in August during the war when a 
referendum vote was taken to strike. The demand 
is for $8 a day for skilled, $7 for semiskilled and 
$5.50 a day for unskilled. 

There are a large number of men who have gone 
out with the strikers, who did not want to strike 
and are opposed to it, but the radical element is in 
the saddle. Employers assert that if the strike were 
put to a secret referendum vote it would not find 
more than 500 men in favor of it. In any event, 
the industrial situation is the most critical it has 
ever been in the history of the State and no one 
can safely predict the outcome. 


Seattle Faces Sympathetic Strike 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 25.—A sympathetic strike, 
on the basis of a referendum vote, is proposed by 
the Seattle Central Labor Council as a means of 
encouragement to the 25,000 striking workers in 
local ship yards and allied industries who have 
gone out at the order of the Metal Trades Council. 
If ordered, the general strike would become ef- 
fective Feb. 1. The prospect of a prolonged strug- 
gle has been placed before the United States De- 
partment of Labor, with the result that Henry M. 
White, Federal commissioner of conciliation in this 
district, will try to bring about an immediate ad- 
justment of labor troubles in Seattle, Tacoma and 
Aberdeen, where a total of about 45,000 ship work- 
ers are out. The strike was called last Tuesday 
when employers refused to sign a blanket agree- 
ment calling for basic ship yard wages of $8, $7 
and $6 a day. 

To the extent that wood ship workers are in- 
volved in this controversy they are admittedly in- 
voluntary sufferers from the controversy that has 
been forced on them. They are in the position of 


having appealed from the Macey award, and then 
of jeopardizing their case, pending a decision, be- 
cause the metal workers have insisted on dragging 
as many crafts as possible into the general mix-up. 

The public as a whole is confused as to the mean 
ing of the move. The people know that the em- 
ployers were never in better shape than at present 
to resist demands of labor; and they know, too, 
that along with the high cost of living the men 
have been drawing the highest wages ever paid 
them; and, finally, that a large proportion of the 
men would prefer to keep on working and seek a 
peaceable adjustment of the wage controversy. 
Some of these conservative laborers have tried to 
express themselves at union meetings, but the rad- 
ical element has hooted them down with derisive 
cries of ‘‘yellow dog.’’ During the strike married 
men are drawing benefits of $10 a week and single 
men $7 a week, conditioned on each individual re- 
porting every day to the union. The Retail Grocers’ 
Association has announced that its members will 
refuse credit to strikers, and the Metal Trades 
Council has answered by saying that the union will 
finance a codperative market system. Every branch 
of industry, lumber included, is keeping close tab 
on developments. 


Effects at Bellingham 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 25.—Bellingham has 
thus far been in no way affected by the ship yard 
strike on Puget Sound, this being due, in part at 
least, to the fact that the local ship yard employees 
have their own unions and to the fact that their 
employer, the Pacific American Fisheries, has 
treated them so well that they have never had oc- 
casion to walk out. Thus far not even one demand 
has been made by them upon the company, says 
one of its head officials. In Anacortes about 300 
men affiliated with the Metal Trades Council walked 
out at the same time as their associates in Seattle 
and Tacoma, and so have delayed the launching of 
the steamship Asotin, the first vessel to be com- 
pleted there for the Government. An agitator is 
in Bellingham now, however, and it is impossible 
to say what may happen within the next week if 
the Seattle and Tacoma unions hold out for their 
demands, 





BUFFALO CONCERN’S FORCES CONFER 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The annual meeting 
of Mixer & Co. was held at their offices in the 
Niagara Life Building on Jan, 24 and 25, with a 
large attendance, all salesmen being present but 
two. The whole time was spent profitably with 
a discussion of business matters and the outlook 
for the year. The first 
day’s program included 
the following: ‘‘ Review 
of Business for 1918 and 
Outlook for 1919,’’ H. 
Shumway Lee; ‘‘Sales- 
men and the Collection 
Department,’’ E, E. Ben- 
singer; ‘‘Financial Re- 
sults for 1918,’’ H. 
Shumway Lee; ‘‘Condi- 
tions in the Southwest,’’ 
A. J. Barbour and I. de 
Sola; ‘‘Conditions in the 


Southeast,’? M. A. Ed- 
wards. The second day’s 


program was as follows: 
‘‘Mercantile Reports,’’ 
R. EK. Fairchild; ‘‘ How I 
Sell a Car Every Day,’’ 
and ‘‘Longleaf and 
Shortleaf Timbers,’’ A. 
LL. Dickinson; the ‘‘Y. 


Luncheons were served to the visiting salesmen and 
other male employees in a private dining room at 
the Ellicott Club, also a dinner at the Saturn Club. 

An election of directors resulted in the choice 
of the following: Knowlton Mixer, H. Shumway 
Lee, R. EK. Fairchild, A. L. Dickinson and A. J. 











-C, F, Faith, NB cy N, J.; A. L. Dickinson, Binghamton, 


a ” 66 Winds 
M. C. A.’’ and ‘‘ Finding J. Barbour, Greensboro, N. C.; I. de 


Supplies and Customers 
When There Are None,’’ 


oa, Left to Right) 
N. R. EK. Fairchild, Buffalo, N. 
Brookhaven, Miss. 
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Stained California 


Sugar & De 
Wun Pine 


3 Clear and Better 


We Offer Special : 


200,000 ft. 4-4 
100,000 ft.6-4 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Building SAN FRANCISCO 











Prospects for Business; 

How to Cover the Territory; Number of Salesmen 
and Loeation,’’ H. A. Traphagen; ‘‘New Jersey 
Trade,’’ C, Fr Faith; ‘‘ Hardwoods—Should Mixer 
& Oo. Sell Hardwoods and, if so, What Varieties 
and How Should the Stock be Obtained?’’ A. L. 
Dickinson; ‘‘ Freight Rates,’’ R. E. Fairchild; re- 
marks by F. C. Fuhrman, who covers western New 
York, and F. W. Doty, of New York city. 

The meeting developed a good deal of interest 
and enthusiasm and all voted that it promoted a 
general feeling to enter upon the work of the com- 
ing year with new zest. This was further stimu- 
lated by the fact that a bonus was given to the 
salesmen and members of the office force as the 
result of last year’s business. 

The social side was well looked after at this 
meeting. A luncheon was given at McGerald’s tea 
room for the young ladies of the office force, fol- 
lowed by a theater party at the Majestic Theater. 


L. 8. Rounds; ‘‘The W. Doty, New York City, N H. Shumway Lee, Buffalo, N. Y. 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX co Multigraph as an Aid to M. mh RAM ay reer Nn. Ges we L: Morley, Buffalo, N. spe es 
° lesen??? W. L. M Rounds, Albany, N. Y.; H. A. Traphagen, Flushing, N. Y. 
SUSANVILLE, LASSEN co., CAL. Ba weer: W. ae Picture on Wall—Knowlton ‘Mixer, American Red Cross, Paris, France. 
—Manufacturers of— ley ; New England; 


Barbour. The following officers were elected: 
President, Knowlton Mixer; first vice president, 
H. Shumway Lee; second vice president, A. J. 
Barbour; secretary, A. L. Dickinson; treasurer, 
R. E. Fairchild. Mr. Mixer, who has been serving 
in France as a director in the department of re- 
lief, Red Cross, with rank of major, has been 
lately appointed assistant manager of the western 
zone and will probably remain abroad for some 
time. 





JOSEPH HARRINGTON, fuel administrator for Illi- 
nois, is responsible for the statement that common 
salt sprinkled over a hot fire is an effective method 
of cleaning soot from flues and stacks. It requires 
five or six scoopfuls for a 300-horsepower boiler, 
applied one at a time at intervals of about half an 
hour. The chlorine gas produced combines with 
the carbon of the soot and destroys it. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








WAIT AN’ SEE 


Some folks weep and wonder 
What the end’ll be; 
I am sort of satisfied 
Just to wait an’ see. 
Here’s the trail to follow, 
There the road to go— 
Let us walk it day by day, 
Seeking not to know. 


I have cruised the timber, 
I have crossed the plain, 
TI have had the sun an’ moon, 
I have had the rain. 
But no trail I traveled, 
But no hill I passed, 
But they brought me my desire, 
Brought me home at last. 


I have had the winter, 
But I found the spring; 

There has been a morn of joy 
After ev’rything. 

And I know the flowers 
On my sunny way 

Bloomed because a raincloud came 
On some other day. 


Life is just a cruisin’, 
Livin’ just a trail, 

An’ the ones who lose the road, 
An’ the ones who fail, 

Are the ones who wondered, 
Who were not content, 

Tried to live tomorrow’s day, 
Not the day they went. 


Step by step the mountain 
We must slowly climb, 
Hour by hour an’ day by day 
We must live our time. 
Some folks weep an’ wonder 
What the end’ll be— 
I am sort of satisfied 
Just to wait an’ see. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 23.—There are retail 
lumber associations that may have a larger mem- 
bership than the Indiana association, tho not 
much, or presidents with more whiskers, Messrs. 
Root, Scearce and Cline not having any; but when 
it comes to friendship, fellowship, and all the other 
ships that bear us safely over the troubled waters 
of life the Indiana association has a navy that 
could wallop the world. Indiana is as full of the 
milk of human kindness as a cocoanut is of the 
wishy-washy kind. 

The thirty-fifth annual convention came to an 
end tonight with the annual banquet, when and 
where 700 and more of us folks congregated. The 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Joe Mitchell Chap- 
ple, of Boston. Joe has slapped more crowned 
heads on the back than any other man on earth. 
He knows the kings of Europe so well that he 
calls them by their first names. Incidentally he 
has concealed under his shirt front a supply of 
fervid oratory that makes people stand up and 
hooray. Joe jumped lightly from one battlefront 
to another and one throne-room or council cham- 
ber to the next and gave us a vivid view of Europe 
as she is. 

Indiana retail lumbermen have made a great 
success of their annual feed. It is an institution, 
that annual banquet, like the Fourth of July, and 
registration day, and the Home for Incurables. 
Some associations have dropped the banquet idea, 
thinking it wasn’t a success. Maybe it wasn’t— 
there. But if you dropped the annual banquet 
from the Indiana program the membership would 
probably rise up and start a soviet or something. 

Frank C. Cline, of Anderson, was elected the 
new president. Frank is as full of pep as a dish 
of chili con carne and as full of ideas as the U. 8. 
Patent Office. We may expect to see things hum 
under Frank’s administration. George Maas, who 
has been treasurer so long that he is the oldest 
and strongest bank in Indianapolis, was reélected, 
and Clayton D. Root, who comes from Crown Point, 
whenever Crown Point will let him get away for a 
few days, was reélected secretary. President 
Harry C. Scearce, after having been president, and 
before that vice president, and before that secre- 
tary since 1837, retired to private life, which he 
will spend quietly on his vast estates in Moores- 
ville engaged in endeavoring to run a mill and a 
few yards. 

There was also a program at the convention, 
and it was good. W. C. Slagle, of Lima, Ohio, 
where the beans come from, told how to keep ac- 


counts in such a way that you will know how 
much it costs to run a retail lumber business. Of 
course everybody knows that it costs a lot, but 
Slagle can tell you to a cent. His is a lineyard con- 
cern, and it has found that the average cost of 
selling a thousand feet of lumber is $10.23, the 23 
cents representing the lumber the teamster lets 
fall off the load and lie in the alley until it is run 
over by a wagon. But, come to think of it, they 
don’t do that in the Slagle yards, so it must be 
‘something else. 

W. J. Duffy, the boy orator, of Toledo, Ohio, 
made an able presentation of the national retail 
lumber organization’s aims, so able that when 
Secretary Bowen of the National arrived the next 
day he found that the fire was well under control 
and nothing further necessary. Ben Vardaman, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, told us interestingly of vari- 
ous towns that had asked for his advice, and a 
man named Pollay, representing the well known 
Government at Washington, D. C., talked millions 
and billions to us until our hotel bills seemed a 
matter of no consequence whatsoever. He told us 
our wealth ought to be made more liquid, and sev 
eral salesmen slipped out and tried to spend some 
of theirs for something of that nature, but without 
success. 

May we not, as Mr. Wilson says, also pay the 
passing tribute of a sigh to L. R. Putman, of New 
Orleans, La.? Put came up to represent the South- 
ern Pine Association, and he made firm friends 
for both himself and the association. The former 
Fayetteville (Ark.) retailer, or somewhere, not 
only proved that lumber is going to stay up but 
made the fellow who is going to buy some like it. 

Nor would we overlook the young professors 
from Purdue who told us how to save chickens. We 
had always thought that a Yale lock was the best 
method in some neighborhoods, but the profs 
showed us it was by proper housing. We were also 
told that the State would furnish us farm build- 
ing plans at cost, so when a farmer came in and 
asked about how to build a barn, or a garage for 
his Packard runabout, we wouldn’t have to ask 
him if he brought his catalog along so we could 
show him. 

Resolutions were adopted asking the Govern- 
ment to give the railroads back to the owners, or 
to the Y. M. C, A., or Lucy Page Gaston, or some- 
body anyhow. A good garnishment law was also 
asked by the retailers from the State legislature, 
altho why we do not know, for we were at the 
banquet and the garnish was all right as far as 
we could see, 

Anyway, taking it by and large, the thirty-fifth 
Indiana annual was one of the most successful in 
the history of that brotherhood of splinter mer- 
chants; and the sorest thing you ever saw is the 
Indiana retail lumbermen who hears about the 
meeting but wasn’t there. 





RANDOM 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week was pre- 
sented in two reels. Like it? 

The retail lumber business has been a little run 
down, but this year will put a new spring in it. 

It looks like the demand for lumber, like the busy 
little bee, is going to improve each shining minute. 

Now they propose to have uniform pulleys, but 
what about uniform inspection of the hardwood in 
them? 

The Hotel Rochester advertises ‘‘a tone all its 
own.’’ We thought we had heard all the hotel 
noises there are. 

There are a lot of fellows who won’t know what 
to say when they meet when ‘‘ What’ll you have?’’ 
goes out of style. 

But one of the greatest peace tables in the world 
is when the retail lumbermen in a town sit down at 
a banquet board together. 

One retail concern reports that it spends 1 per- 
cent of its gross income in advertising. It keeps 
the other 99 percent humping to keep up with the 
orders. 

We observe that a subscriber wants to know 
where he can get a small drykiln. We don’t know 
of anything better than a telephone booth on a 
hot day. 

The American Forestry Association suggests 
that a permanent Christmas tree be planted in 
every town, but what most towns need isn’t a com- 
munity Christmas tree but a few community Santa 
Clauses. 

As far as the retail lumbermen of Nebraska are 
concerned, the peace conference will have to look 
after itself next week. They are going to have 
their annual convention at Omaha Thursday and 
Friday and have other things to think about. 





‘Redwood 


is the biggest value wood in the United States 
for Factory use or the Retail yard. Let us tell 
you how to buy it to best advantage. 


Well informed salesmen will 
call om you om appointment. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
of Illinois — 1222 Lumber Exchange, 
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PRODUCTS MARKETED EXCLUSIVELY 


by DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER 
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*BRIX-SAND LUMBER COMPANY 


.  Pittock Block Portland Oregon 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, 
Western Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles and 
Lumber 


All Trans-continental routes serve 
our mills; send us your orders 


When Service Counts. 






















Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Port Orford Cedar 


“ The Everlasting Wood ” 


BOAT LUMBER, TIES, FINISH, 
AND FACTORY GRADES 


Wire for prompt quotations. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon 
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A Door for Long, 
Hard Service 


and also one that will 
take and hold paint and 
finishes equal to any 




















*“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


are made to last,and we want 

you to compare their natural 

beauty in grain and figure 

with that of other doors—they 

are unexcelled. e would 

like to go into detail — 

Write us. 

f We will ship Doors together with Flooring, Ceil- 

ing, Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 
attens in either straight or mixed cars. indow 

and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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W. C. ASHENFEL liders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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H. $& OSGOOD, - + + + - 647 Security Bank Bide. Minneapolis, Minn, 


(Chicago Represen ntative, 
Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tl. 


W. 6. NURENBURG, 
M. W. LILLARD, 





P. G. HILDITCH, « + + © «= «© «= « 786 Stuart Bidg., contain Wash. 


3 in 1 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 








L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 
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Experience 
TELLS THE TALE 

OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
order this stock you can trace 
because of trade mark. 


Cea 
FERRY: BARER LUMBER CO. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Vertical 
Grain 





Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., iiansebelle. EVERETT, WASH. 





7 7 An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and Toores. 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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RETAILER'S TRUCK PERFORMS VARIED SERVICE 


Special Features of Equipment nceatbitdinciiiniaes Truck Sales Managers Meet— 
Tests of Liberty Fuel Reveal Both Atnemiogees and Drawbacks 





KENTUCKY RETAILER’S USE OF TRUCK 


An interesting use of the motor truck in handling 
deliveries is shown in the case of the Jenkins-Hssex 
Co., of Elizabethtown, Hardin County, Ky., a lumber, 
hardware and contracting concern located forty miles 
from Louisville, operating three branch stores and 
yards within a short distance of Elizabethtown. 

This company recently installed a 2-ton Federal 
truck, with a combination flat and stake body, which 
can be utilized as a box board body as well by insert- 
ing stakes with short lengths of side boards attached. 
It will be noted from the accompanying cut that a sec- 
tion of side board on stakes carrying the company’s 
name is at the front of the truck. This may be re- 
moved and the entire body made flat for hauling sash, 
doors etc., while the body may be converted into a 
side board truck or a straight stake truck thruout. 
This arrangement permits the company to use the truck 
for numerous purposes; in fact, for anything except 
dumping. 

In addition to retailing lumber from its yards and 
planers the company also handles hardware and a gen- 
eral line of building supplies. Having four branches, 
there is a considerable amount of hauling. between 
them, and from the yards to delivery points, also from 
yards to cars, and from cars to yards in some cases. 
For bringing material or equipment from Louisville to 
Elizabethtown or to the other yards the truck is of 
great advantage. 

In the photograph the truck is shown with a mixed 
load comprising a barrel of paint, a keg of blasting 
powder, a keg of nails, a bucket or two of white lead 
and several other articles. It will be observed that 
the detachable stake chains have been snapped to- 
gether and run behind the load in order to keep it 
from sliding back. With a mixed load of this sort it 
would be much better to use the side boards than the 
stakes, but changing bodies of course requires time. 

Fair roads connect Louisville with Elizabethtown 
and this powerful truck “eats up” the distance at a big 
saving in time as well as in freight expense as com- 
pared with shipping by rail. The truck can come to 
Louisville in the afternoon, take on a big load and 
make LHlizabethtown’ the 
same night. It is equipped 
with lights fore and aft for 
night running. 

This truck is equipped 
with an ‘all, weather” en- 
closed cab, designed by Sid 
Schultz, the Federal agent 
at Louisville, and adopted 
by the company. In the 
worst blizzards the driver 
is completely protected, and 
the exhaust from his engine 
keeps the cab comfortably 
warm in the coldest 
weather. Thus snugly en- 
sconced, the driver is much 
more efficient that if facing 
bad weather in an open 
seat or in a partly closed cab. When he makes a deliv- 
ery he is warm and able to take off the load at once, 
whereas on a long run he would otherwise become 
stiff and half frozen and it would be necessary for 
him to lose considerable time “thawing out.” The cab 
is so designed that it can be thrown wide open for 
summer use, or removed entirely. 

One of the interesting features of the Federal truck 
is the ball and socket radius rods which run from the 
frame to the rear axle, where the ball and socket is 
found. This rod takes the strain from the springs in 
hitting holes or road inequalities. It is so arranged 
that no twist of the truck can possibly snap it. 

A concern that handles lumber, general building 
supplies, hardware, paints, roofings, lime, cement ete. 
has use for more than one kind of body. The Jenkins- 
Essex Co. is able with a three-way combination body 
to handle with ease any sort of load that it is called 
upon to deliver. There are many loads for which only 
the flat body is suited. Other loads require the box 
type, especially small articles, and such loads as shown 
on the truck, while for handling straight loads of lum- 
ber the stake body has everything else beaten. 

With this sort of combination body the owner can 
put on loads that run away over two tons. The manu- 
facturers all caution track owners against heavy over- 
loading, but any good 2-ton truck can carry up to 
three tons on good roads without injury, and even 
more where all conditions are favorable. However, 
trailers should be used where such big loads are to 
be delivered. Trailers are much cheaper than trucks, 
and by enabling the hauling of much bigger loads they 
effect great savings in time and expense. Almost 
every lumber dealer at times has loads to haul that 
far surpass the capacity of his truck. A truck can pull 
several times as much as it can carry without undue 
strain on engine or gears. <A truck motor has a great 
deal of tractive power, but this is largely lost on slip- 
pery streets and muddy roads, especially where the sur- 
face has become “greasy.” But even with only fair 
“going” it can pull one, two or more tractors with 
ease. 

It is doubtful whether there are many trucks op- 
erated by lumber concerns that are performing greater 
service for their owners than that of the Jenkins- 
Essex Co., for the company manages to keep it going 
pretty nearly all the time. When there is not some 
delivery that has to be taken care of in a hurry the 
truck is in position to knock the railroad out of a por- 
tion of its high tariffs by making long runs to Louis- 


FEDERAL TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH 


ville, or to the other yards, as there is always some 
material needed from the city or by the branch yards. 

The Jenkins-Essex Co, is well satisfied with the re 
sults from its truck, and with the return of normal 
conditions in the retail lumber and building field plans 
to install several more if needed, 





SALES MANAGERS HOLD CONVENTION 


The National Association of Motor Truck Sales Man 
agers held an important and well attended meeting 
at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, on Friday and Satur 
day, Jan. 24 and 25. ‘The matter of good roads re 
ceived a great deal of attention. Former Governor 
Frank B. Willis at the banquet Friday evening said: 
“The mud tax is the most costly tax there is. We 
have got to get out of the mud and stay out. We 
must make our roads thick to stand the heavier loads. 
The country must be made to reajize that you can not 
fit the motor truck to the road but that the road has to 
be built to fit the motor truck.” 

General Manager F. J. Alvin, of the United States 
Motor Truck Co,, Cincinnati, gave a short talk at 
Friday’s business session, saying in part: 

“IT am happy to say that we who are engaged in the 
motor truck business have learned the valuable lesson 
of being for and not against each other. We have 
adopted an ideal, which means cleaner and_ better 
business and the right treatment of one another. The 
war has destroyed our petty jealousies and taught us 
to fight for the mutual good. The fellow who is for 
himself only will lose out, but the man who is for the 
general good of all will get his just share.” 

R. C. Stewart, of the same company, spoke briefly, 
as did also Otto Armleder, of the O. Armleder Co., 
and Wm. Schacht, of the G. A. Schacht Motor Truck 
Co., both of Cincinnati. 

Speaking on “Direct and Indirect Advertising as a 
Ifelp to Dealers,’* A, R. Fernald, of Toledo, gave high 
praise to newspaper advertising as an effective medium 
for increasing the sale of trucks and strongly recom 
mended its increased use. Other delegates added their 
endorsement to Mr. Fernald’s recommendation. 





ENCLOSED CAB 


A banquet was provided the delegates Friday evening 


by the courtesy of Messrs. Alvin, Armleder and 
Schacht. 
It was estimated that the truck companies repre 


sented at the convention sell about $500,000,000 worth 
of trucks annually. 


——eeeeoeeerrws> 


REFERENCE was made recently in this department to 
the new Liberty aviation fuel, which has been devel 
oped in the gas and oil production division of the War 
Department. Charts of tests made upon this fuel by 
the bureau of standards in comparison with the export 
grade of aviation gasoline are now available. These 
tests show a greater consumption of the Liberty fuel 
than of, export gasoline, measured in weight per horse 
power, but a smaller consumption when measured in 
gallons. The general indications of the tests are that 
Liberty fuel will develop about 8 percent greater horse 
power in a given motor when consuming about 10 per 
cent greater weight. The thermal efliciency of the en- 
gine is about 2 percent greater on the Liberty fuel. 
As one drawback, it was found that when the Liberty 
fuel is cooled to 14 degrees a considerable amount of 
crystallization occurs, with danger of stoppage in the 
fuel line and carbureter. As this is only 16 degrees 
below freezing, the characteristic is undesirable for 
winter use. 





In a recent letter to the National Automobile Cham 
ber of Commerce the statement is made by Col. F. 
Glover, chief of the motors and vehicles section of the 
Army, that there is no basis of fact for the rumor that 
the Government intends to place on sale all motor 
trucks and passenger automobiles now being used for 
military purposes, 


eee ewe 


AN ORDER for trucks totalling over $300,000 was re 


cently placed with the Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, 
Mich., by the company’s distributing agency at Pendle- 


ton, Ore. Some of the trucks will go into service in 
the city, but the majority will be used on the wheat 
ranches of that territory. Over 100 Duplex trucks 
have been bought for ranch use during the last eighteen 
months, displacing about 2,000 horses and mules. An 
drew Langenbacher, sales manager of the Duplex Truck 
Co., says that careful investigation and cost data gath 
ered from purchasers show that the saving effected by 
each truck has been sufficient to cover its first cost 
in one harvest season. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








(Concluded from Page 50.) 


all that was mortal of our devoted friend and comrade, 
Cc. B. Flinn. 

Words of admiration and sentiments of love we 
gladly lavish, wreathing them, as garlands, around his 
name. He may not know what we say—he may be 
insensible of our praises—and yet we shall be made 
better as we praise him. 

We loved him and we cherish his memory because of 
his strong devotion, his uniform loyalty, his unfailing 
courtesy, and gentleness of character—virtues which 
were his in bounteous measure, and which we shall 
cherish to the sunset hour when reveries and recollec- 
tions shall be no more. 

Try as we may, it is hard to part from those whose 
hands we have clasped in true friendship; we may 
succeed in crushing back the tears, we may suppress 
the welling emotions, yet the heart weeps as we con- 
template this parting day. 

And so, in the fulfillment of these sad and sacred 
duties, it becomes my privilege to place upon this 
silent form the rose and the laurel—symbols of our 
undying love. 

We should not weep, for his going is but the crown- 
ing step of life’s complete fulfillment. And yet we 
come to this shrine with our tears, and we bring to 
the loved ones, now veiled in grief, our loving sympathy, 
offering it all to these whose roof-tree is so sadly 
bereaved, 

The life’s work of Comrade Flinn will endure as a 
monument to his name; a heritage to those who are 
left here to mourn his loss, while cherishing the recol- 
lection of his generous and kindly deeds, 

Faithful in his boyhood, firm in his service wherever 
duty called, fidelity marking every footstep thruout 
his long business career, devoted husband, fond father, 
genial friend and comrade, we bid him farewell. 

He has fought his last great fight, his tired hands 
folded above his faithful heart. He has passed thru 
the dark night of death into the light and brightness 
of an eternal morning. 

The local lumber industry possesses a few who 
knew Mr. Flinn over a period of many years, One 
of these is Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, who only one 
week previous had received a watch as a token 
from his friends in the trade at the golden anni- 
versary banquet, and on that evening the presenta- 
tion speech was made by Mr. Flinn. In the minds 
of those who were there will long live the picture 
of Mr, Flinn, who, after his few presentation re- 
marks, retreated to the rear of the stage, majestical- 
ly folded his arms and commanded Mr. Hooper to 
‘“Go To It’’ with his words of thanks. Mr. Flinn 
had always enjoyed a joke or an amusing situation. 
Before him had stood Secretary Hooper, in boyish 
attitude, while the words of presentation were be- 
ing said. When Mr. Flinn finished, he wanted the 
much embarrassed veteran secretary to ‘‘come 
thru’’ with a speech, and so he ‘‘ commanded’? him, 
It was simply a situation where one ‘‘boy’’ was 
trying to have fun at the expense of the other 
‘*boy,’’ and all those present enjoyed the humor 
of it. The scene there enacted represented clearly 
a phase of Mr. Flinn’s life. He never grew too 
old to be genial and fun-loving and always consid- 
ered himself one of the boys; and the younger ele- 
ment never considered him as a veteran. Of him 
Secretary Hooper said: 

I knew Mr. Flinn for thirty-five years. He was 
always a gentleman and commanded the highest respect 
from those who were fortunate enough to know him. 
He was upright and honest in all his business dealings 
and was a sympathetic man. He was a man—his word 
was his bond. Whenever he verbally agreed to any- 
thing, he carried it out to the letter. I served under 
him while he was president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., and while a director of our association. 
His record as chairman of the war board is well known 
and no veteran American did his “bit” in a more 
patriotic way than he. ‘The association has lost one 
of the best friends it ever had. 

The following resolutions on the death of Mr. 
Flinn were framed by William Kurz, John J. An- 
derson and John Algot Olson, as a committee 
speaking for the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, and were unani- 
mously adopted by the association: 

WHEREAS, The board of directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago learns with deep regret 
and profound sorrow of the sudden death on Friday, 
Jan. 24, 1919, of C, B. Flinn, president of this asso- 
ciation, also of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., for over 
fifty years our associate in the lumber trade and one 
of the few remaining members of the trade of the 
earlier days of Chicago, a man whose enterprise, fore- 
sight and business integrity had won for him not only 
a competency, but furnished also an inspiration and 
example of business energy and ethics worthy of 
emulation ; therefore be it ‘ 

ResoWwed, That in the death of Mr. Flinn, the lum 
bermen of Chicago have lost a friend and associate 
whose affability and many splendid qualities of char- 
acter had endeared him to all who knew him; be it 
further 

Resolwed, That we tender to his bereaved family 
our deepest and heartfelt sympathy in this hour of 
their great affliction, and remind them that their sur- 
est consolation may be found in the unsullied record 
of his earnest and faithful life. 

Watchful, untiring and unsparing of himself he 
laid down his life unfinished, but faithful to the end. 

Perley Lowe, veteran Chicago lumberman, who 
not only was a first cousin of Mr. Flinn but was 
instrumental in getting him to come to Chicago in 
1868, said: 


Mr. Flinn was a cousin and my boyhood playmate 


back in Maine, and as boys we worked on the same 
farm. He enlisted in the army before I did, at the age 
of 16 years, and the night before leaving for army 
service he stayed at our house. I remember that night 
well. He had been given a uniform that needed re- 
pairing and my mother remained up all night and 
sewed, putting it in shape. After our service in the 
Civil War, I came to Chicago and later induced him 
to come here also. As many know, we both have been 
in the lumber business ever since, and in all these 
years we have remained chums, as in our boyhood, and 
saw each other often. He was an honest man, a 
patriotic man and a good lumberman. Tho he was 
loved by Chicago lumbermen, his going means more to 
me than it does to most men, 


Murdock MacLeod, another veteran, said: 


I knew Mr. Flinn for forty years. He was a man 
that was fair and square in all his business dealings, 
and possessed the confidence of all who knew him. 
Thirty years ago we lived in adjacent homes on the 
west side for ten years and of course I knew him as 
a neighbor as well as a fellow lumberman. He never 
changed and never lost any of his geniality which 
marked his career many years ago. He was honest 
and dependable in any matter, and was such a gentle- 
man that tho some of us were associated with him 
many years, we knew him, spoke to him and of him 
always as Mr. Flinn. 


John Spry, veteran Chicago lumberman and long 
time friend, said: 


I knew Mr. Flinn for at least thirty-eight years; 
perhaps longer. We were first friends during the early 
days of the cargo lumber market and later associated 
in the south side lumber district. He was a hard 
working man and was so square that to do business 
with him no contract was needed. His word was all 
that was necessary. I never knew a more ardent asso- 
ciation worker, and every time that the local lumber 
association was threatened in years past Mr. Flinn 
was on the firing line to save it. 


Charles B. Bull, business associate of Mr. Flinn, 
who knew him many years before they formed to- 
gether the Metropolitan Lumber Co., twelve years 
ago, said: 


I will not speak of Mr. Flinn’s business life. We 
were like brothers in a business way, but I do want to 
say a word about him as a citizen. He was the most 
ardent, patriotic man I ever knew. It seemed that 
patriotism was the most serious part of his character. 
He had a keen interest in everything that tended for 
the welfare of his country and would not listen to 
criticism of anything in time of the war, tho his 
politics was not that of the Administration. Local 
lumbermen know of his intense interest in the war 
work board of the Lumbermen’s Association and how 
he worked to put things “over the top.” 


Mr. Flinn was born in Maine in 1847. He en- 
listed in the Civil War at Bangor, Me., when 16 
years old, and served two years in the conflict. He 
came to Chicago in 1868. He shortly afterward 
married Mary Derickson, daughter of a Chicago 
lumberman, and later he engaged in the lumber 
business with John and George Derickson, brothers- 
in-law. Afterward he operated what is now the 
Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Co., and later went 
to Merrill, Wis., operating the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Lumber Co. The mill operation continued three 
years and then he was with C. P. Miller & Co. at 
Merrill for five years. 


The following two years he spent as superintend- 
ent of the Peshtigo Lumber Co., at Peshtigo, Wis. 
He came back to Chicago and was out of the lumber 
business for several years, but reéntered it when 
he and Charles B. Bull formed the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co. to handle Inland Empire woods. Three 
years ago, when A. A. Henry became a partner in 
the concern, a southern pine department was added. 


CAMPBELL V. HELFRICH. The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange, at a special meeting last week 
adopted resolutions expressive of the loss sustained 
in the death on Thursday of Campbell V. Helfrich, 
a member of the firm of George Helfrich & Sons, 
1040 West Baltimore. Mr. Helfrich, who was 37 
years old, succumbed to pneumonia following an 
attack of influenza, and had been ill only a short 
time. He became the virtual head of the firm some 
years ago, and he is survived by a daughter and two 
— and, besides his father, three brothers and a 
sister. 





BUTLER McCLANAHAN. A pioneer lumberman 
of the Hattiesburg, Miss., section, Butler McClana- 
han, died at his home there Wednesday morning, 
Jan. 22, after an illness of several months duration, 
aged 72. He is survived by his wife who before 
her marriage was Miss Winnie J. Whittle. Butler 
McClanahan was born in Kentucky on Oct. 18, 
1846. While a young man he operated a sawmill in 
Kentucky for several years. About thirty years 
ago he went to Mississippi and established a saw- 
mill at Bogue Chitto. Later he established a saw- 
mill at Eastabuchie where he operated for about 
twenty years. He was interested in a number of 
large mills in the Hattiesburg section. 


RALPH HUNTINGTON CLARKE. The treasurer 
and sales manager of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., Ralph Huntington Clarke, died in 
that city Jan. 24, of pneumonia after two weeks’ 
illness. He was 38 years old and was born in Ta- 
coma. He was graduated from Amherst with 
honors in 1913, and has been associated with the 
Wheeler-Osgood Co. ever since. Mr. Clarke was 
president of the Rotary Club of Tacoma. He leaves 
a wife, a father and mother and three brothers. 
One of the brothers, Capt. W. D, Clarke, is in serv- 
ice in France. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








MUST WATCH CANADIAN ENTERPRISE 


It is dangerous for American lumbermen to sit back 
in their chairs and eye with complacency the pros- 
pective lumber business with Europe, considering the 
north of Europe as the only competitor for this busi- 
ness worth worrying about and deciding that they can 
nicely hold their own in face of any competition that 
might develop from that quarter, without giving. one 
thought to what part Canada may play on the over- 
seas markets. The Dominion for a long time has been 
aware of the opportunities that the European recon- 
struction will bring, for a long time has studied the 
problems connected therewith and discussed ways and 
means for solving them. Recent developments have 
shown that it has not been slow to act in the matter ; 
and unless American lumbermen awake to the fact 
that they must be prepared to counter the aggressive- 
ness of their northern neighbor, Canada might entirely 
nose them out of one of the most desirable lumber 
markets in the world—-Great Britain. 

A recent interview on Canada’s chances of captur 
ing the British market for lumber given to the press 
by Maj. Gen. A. D. McRae, former quartermaster-gen- 
eral of the Canadian forces and recently chief of staff 
under Lord Beaverbrook on the British Ministry of In- 
formation, conveys faithfully the point of view of the 
Canadian trade in general, and his remarks therefore 
should be of interest to American lumbermen. To 
emphasize the fact that Maj. Gen. McRae speaks with 
knowledge and authority, at may be stated that before 
entering the army he was vice president and general 
manager of the Canadian Western Lumber Co. at 
Fraser Mills, B. C., one of the largest concerns in the 
Dominion, in which he still is largely interested. 

“Canada can get large orders from the British Gov- 
ernment,” says the major-general to the Canadian lum- 
bermen, “but it is imperative that united, aggressive 
action be taken at once. Ordinary business methods 
and the usual channels must be radically changed and 
a definite, determined move made by the industry as a 
whole. The Canadian manufacturers must unite and 
state positively what they can supply in the way of 
forest products and set forth in detail the grades, 
dimensions and quantities. There should not be a 
moment’s delay, as socalled neutral countries, such as 





The business will be placed thru the usual depart- 
ments and will revert to the well established and 
strongly reinforced pre-war channels, in which event 
so called neutral countries and the United States will 
get the great bulk of it unless we are aggressive. It 
will be readily appreciated that the lumber firms and 
brokers representing the lumber interests of the nearby 
neutral countries are not asleep, but are hard at 
work and fully expect to offset the preferential desire 
which Great Britain has for the commodities from her 
dominions by a lower price in dollars and cents which 
their close proximity to the markets of Great Britain, 
with the resulting economy in tonnage, enables them 
to make, 

Suggests That Canada Monopolize British Market 

We need big business administration. I have had 
exhaustive conferences with many British industrial 
men, and they all say there are plenty of contracts for 
us if we go about this undertaking in the right way. 
Britain will be our principal buyer and desires to 
purchase standard lines in large blocks. The officials 
who negotiate the Canadian business must be men with 
authority, intelligence and high standing, backed by a 
knowledge of what we have and can supply. 

We should carry on our negotiations with Great 
Britain and let her supply the requirements of France 
and Belgium, as she undoubtedly will, and our Govern- 
ment could no doubt easily arrange any financial mat- 
ters which might be necessary in connection with our 
exports to the Motherland. Personally, I think so far 
as the lumber business is concerned, Great Britain’s 
requirements for the next two years will be more than 
Canada can supply, but let us “grab it all” to the 
extent that we can, and, if their requirements are not 
sufficient undoubtedly the needs of France and Belgium 
can be utilized to some extent, altho I am inclined to 
think we may let the United States and neutrals have 
the other European requirements, which will be on a 
competitive basis. The idea that manufacturers have 
no cause to worry and that there will be more than 
enough orders to go around is the greatest folly. The 
capacity of United States plants alone could supply 
European requirements. 


~ 


MAY EXPECT COMPETITION FROM BRAZIL 


Brazil should become one of the principal sources of 
lumber for building and industrial purposes, says a re- 
port on lumber conditions in that country and on. possi- 
bilities for the sale of woodworking machinery there 
prepared by a commercial representative of the Na- 









The report, which is published in full in Commerce 
Reports for Jan. 20, 1919, under the heading “Bra 
zilian Market for Woodworking Machinery,” continues 
by giving much information that should be of great 
interest to sawmill and woodworking machinery manu- 
facturers generally. In this connection the report 
says that much of the German machinery imported be- 
fore the war proved totally unsatisfactory, because the 
Germans attempted to make articles for the Brazilian 
markets as light and as cheaply as possible. It points 
out that with the exception of Parana pine, most woods 
in Brazil are very hard and difficult to saw, and that 
the labor employed is not highly skilled, managers 
themselves usually having had very little technical 
training. Therefore the machinery must be heavy 
and stanch to stand up under the conditions. 

The handling and sawing of logs, the formation of 
selling organizations etc, are subjects also discussed in 
such a way as to give the machinery manufacturer 
interested in exportation to Brazil a good insight into 
conditions under which he must work. Neither he nor 
the lumberman desiring to secure some information 
regarding the Brazilian forest resources and lumbering 
industry should fail to secure this report. 





- 


AUSTRALIA SEEKS FRENCH BUSINESS 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Dec. 13.—The visit of the 
French mission to Australia, headed by Gen. Pau, 
included ten days’ stay in Western Australia, and much 
of the time spent there was in visiting the sawmills 
and viewing various timber productions. The saw- 
millers and timber merchants of the western State 
made every possible use of the presence of the mis 
sion to display their products in the most impressive 
way so as to send the mission home with vivid ideas 
of what was done and could be done with the hard- 
woods, jarrah and karri. 

In common with the rest of the world, and espe 
cially America, engaged in lumber production, the 
sawmillers of Australia are looking forward to con 
siderable trade with France, Belgium and other war- 
devastated areas as soon as shipping becomes avail 
able, and in anticipation of the demand plans have 
already been well thought out. The French Govern- 
ment has itself moved a little in the direction of se- 
curing homes for its many homeless people, and some 
time ago submitted to the Australian Government 
plans of a cottage calculated to house a family tempo- 
rarily in some sort of comfort. This plan provided for 
two living rooms about 12 feet square and one long 
room 24x12 feet which could be used as a_ barn, 











(1) View of cottage built according to French Government plans, showing panel sections put together, 
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Roof of red Marseilles tiles. 
lormer has shuttered windows, which 


view of proposed French cottage, at right, and cottage built according to Australian plans, at left. 


when photograph was taken. 


Norway, Sweden and Finland, which are situated close 
to the British Isles, are already negotiating for the 
lumber requirements for the reconstruction of Burope.” 
He continues: 


Urges Speedy and United Effort 


There must be codperation and unity among all the 
provinces of the Dominion in furnishing building ma 
terials for the Mother Country in its great reconstruc- 
tion program, and the business should be done on the 
unit basis, thru the Federal authorities at Ottawa. 
I can not emphasize this point too strongly. The 
lumber yards of Great Britain are drained practically 
dry and a great future awaits the lumber industry of 
Canada in the matter of export business, but to “cash 
in” on this demand requires something more than 
isolated effort, the sending of special trade represen- 
tatives or the customary negotiations. 

The lumber manufacturers of this country should 
get together without the loss of a moment and advise 
just how much lumber they can supply the old coun- 
try. 

When the person deals direct with reconstruction 
orders, there will be much uncertainty as to his get- 
ting the required tonnage, but when the business is 
placed by the Government the latter will naturally 
see that tonnage is provided, and in this way Canada 
will get a preference as regards tonnage for all her 
exports, which is of the utmost importance for the 
next two years at least. 

Individually, it is impossible to compete with other 
countries, but collectively our lumber manufacturers 
can be successful. The need is great, both in regard 
to the stock desired for the housing plans abroad and 
oD ra aaa about this business on a thoro, national 
yasis. 

Every effort should be made at standardization, and 
if this is done I firmly believe that Canada will secure 
not only all she asks in the way of supplying lumber 
for the great housing schemes in Great Britain, but 
also for doors, sash, windows and interior trim, which 
will prove a great boon to the woodworking industries 
of the Dominion. 

All questions of special representatives, dealing thru 
timber brokers, commission men and heads of depart- 
ments must be thrown to the wind. Other countries 


are awake and unless the Canadian manufacturers of 
lumber are prepared to codperate at this juncture and 
put the issue squarely before the British Government 
and a clear cut, specific understanding arrived at, Can- 
ada will, notwithstanding the prestige and preéminence 
which she now enjoys in imperial circles, find herself 
out in the cold. 





tional City Bank, of Sao Paulo, Brazil. All factors, 
continues the report, seem to point to increased activi- 
ties in Brazil’s lumber trade as soon as normal condi- 
tions are restored. 

Certain well known factors have tended and still 
tend to keep Brazil from realizing on its immense nat- 
ural store of wealth. ‘Transportation facilities into 
the wooded areas are meager and are developed slowly. 
The labor supply is a constant problem in every Bra- 
zilian industry, and markets for woods have, until 
recently, depended in a large degree upon demands for 
local construction. A further difficulty is the fact that 
tropical hardwoods do not grow in great belts, with 
each variety standing by itself. Instead, each one is 
found scattered among its neighbors, some of which 
may have very little commercial value. Thus it is 
often unpractical to clear big tracts at a time, and 
trees are felled here and there, and the logs gotten out 
as best they can be. 

But Brazil is fast learning that it possesses suitable 
woods for all its own construction needs. Not many 
years ago Georgia pine, called “pinho de Riga,’ was 
being imported in shiploads from the North. The sail- 
ing vessels that brought it are now being used for 
other purposes and, as a result, only $187,000 worth 
of imported pine entered the country in 1916. Imports 
since that year undoubtedly have been still less. The 
same tendency is noticeable with respect with furni- 
ture and other manufactures of wood, which before 
the European war were imported to the value of more 
than $1,000,000 annually. Today Brazilian and Italian 
workmen, working with native woods, are able to imi- 
tate imported furniture so perfectly that the resulting 
article more often than not is more beautiful than the 
model, 

Inquiries as to probable shipments of Brazilian lum- 
ber to rebuild Europe bring a variety of answers, con- 
tinues the report. It seems certain, however, that 
Brazil’s hardwoods, such as are used for the making of 
fine furniture and for interior finishing, will be in- 
creasingly appreciated and, because of the demand to- 
gether with better transportation facilities by land and 
sea, will be exported on a large scale. Much of the 
famous “pinho de Parana’ is comparatively close to 
tidewater, and, unless the better grades of northern 
pine injure its reputation in world markets, it should 
find a ready sale in EHurope. 





(2) Another 
were closed 


(3) Back views of the two types of cottages, the French at left and the Australian at right. 
COTTAGES SUGGESTED FOR HOUSING INHABITANTS OF WAR-DEVASTATED REGIONS OF FRANCE DURING RECONSTRUCTION 


storeroom or any other purpose, as suits agricultural 
people. The cottage was without chimneys, the windows 
had shutters and the entrance was used from the 
side, with another door at the back and two small 
shuttered windows. It is designed to be built in 
panels, with the necessary studs, and shipped in that 
manner to France. 

The idea did not appeal to Australian sawmillers, 
as it involved the expenditure of money in Australian 
labor, which is very dear compared with labor in 
France, and the enhanced freight in shipping studded 
panels. An alternative proposal was therefore made 
and an example of what is proposed was brought under 
the observation of the technical members of the mis- 
sion. This follows pretty closely the normal work- 
man’s cottage of Western Australia, which it is claimed 
two men can easily erect and finish off building at 
little more than half the cost of the French-designed 
cottage. In this case the lumber would be ordinary 
building scantlings of approved sizes and lengths, 
shipped to some central depot in France and distributed 
from there in the necessary quantities for each cot 
tage. 

It can be expected that if a similar proposal is made 
to the United States every effort will be made by the 
American lumbermen to supply up to almost the last 
bit of ridging required, and Australia may find an 
other opportunity for trade gone. The fact, how 
ever, that there is bound to be so great and insistent a 
demand for cottages of many types makes it very cer 
tain that Western Australian hardwoods will be ex 
tensively used, and it remains to be seen whether the 
French Government will care to adopt a type of house 
that may be very popular and moderate in cost in Aus- 
tralia but without any appeal to the vastly different 
tastes of French people. 

The French mission spent a couple of days visiting 
the State sawmills, where most of the karri now op- 
erated in is being produced, and they had every oppor- 
tunity of noting what a Government sawmilling enter- 
prise looks like. The members of course have been 
discreet to the point of absolute silence on the prin- 
ple of State operations, tha they were enthusiastic in 
all other directions, and, as with the jarrah mills, ex- 
pressed their amazement at the elaborate establish- 
ments they saw and the general air of permanency 
of these big hardwood mills. Some immense trees were 
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felled for their special pleasure, and they witnessed 
the whole process of logging and cutting and loading. 
The mission also spent one day visiting one of the 
Millars Co.’s mills, at Jarrahdale, where they con- 
fined their attention solely to the mills themselves 
without seeing anything of the bush operations. A 
special platform was erected near the breaking-down 
saws and here the mission saw several big sections of 
a fine tree put thru the twins, aided and ordered by the 
Simonson logturner, which has so uncanny an arm 
for pulling the logs about as to suggest a brain at 
work somewhere underneath. The mission were im- 
mensely impressed by this operation. A fine lot of 
lumber was sent thru the various benches and reduced 
down even to pickets and paving blocks so that no item 
of special cutting should be overlooked. The mission 
were eulogistic afterward and forecasted profitable 
business relations between Western Australian saw 
millers and their own country. 

Finished products of jarrah and karri woods were 
exhibited in the Perth Town Hall, and these were 
closely scanned by the mission, and so strong was the 
appeal to their artistic tastes that they urged that 
similar articles should be sent to France so that the 
people there could see for themselves what these hard- 
woods were capable of. Very special efforts were made 
on this occasion to produce first-class articles and cer- 
tainly the like of them have not been seen in Perth 
before. Lacking the old supplies of oaks of various 
kinds, walnuts, kauris and other popular furniture 
timbers, Australia has been obliged to make more use 
of her own woods, with the result that a lot of the 
prejudice against its toughness, and in some cases brit 
tleness, has been overcome, and when needs must it 
invariably follows that the result is better than ex- 
pected, 

The visit of the French mission is going to have 
a material effect upon the future lumber trade of 
Australia, and as conditions approach normal it is 
expected that a considerable quantity of hardwood 
lumber will find its way to France for both building 
and furniture making. In the past some trade was 
done with France in blocks for street paving, but it 
was then almost impossible to maintain the connec 
tion in face of the cheaper creosoted pine. 





RECONSTRUCTION A HUMAN PROBLEM 


The extensive collaboration of American finance and 
industry will be called for in the reconstruction of the 
devastated regions of France, according to Pierce C, 
Williams, of the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, who recently has returned from Europe after 
having made a thorogoing study of business problems 
connected with the reconstruction. Lumber, says Mr. 
Williams, will be one of the first commodities which 
France will require in great quantities; but generally 
the preliminary readjustment period, because of ab- 
normal conditions prevailing in the country, will be 
of comparatively long duration, and for this reason 
miscellaneous orders will be long in materializing. 
The actual flow of orders to others than producers of 
raw materials, such as lumber, copper, zine, iron and 
steel, cotton, leather and industrial oils, may be slower 
than the American manufacturer of industrial equip- 
ment expects, Mr. Williams predicts, continuing : 


The American business man is apt to think of recon- 
struction as a task which while immense in proportion 
is quite simple in execution. He is apt to imagine 
the devastated region a clean slate, so to speak, await- 
ing only labor and material for the work of recon- 
struction. Imagining this, it is only natural for him 
to expect that there must be an immediate need of 
uptodate sewerage and electric lighting systems and 
the like, in the French cities and towns which have 
been destroyed. He no doubt expects that the French 
railroads will immediately be ready for new rolling 
stock and equipment of all kinds. He is likely to 
picture the thousands of damaged houses as affording 
an unexcelled opportunity for the sale of builders’ 
hardware. 

But the task facing the French nation is much 
more than the physical rebuilding of its country, and 
the word it employs to describe this task—reconstitu- 
tion, and not “reconstruction”—indicates how vast 
the job really looks to the people. What the nation 
has to do is practically to recreate, in all its varied 
aspects, the community life which before the war 
abounded in the now desolate regions of northern 


France. It is really a problem of social engineering 


which France must solve. It is a colossal task in 
world pioneering, made more difficult by the fact that 
it must be carried out in one of the oldest of the Old 
World countries. 

The fact that there is a considerable population 
without means of livelihood introduces a human ele 
ment that must determine the methods of reconstruc- 
tion adopted by the French Government, and the order 
in which areas and industries are to be reconstituted. 
To appreciate this, it is necessary to remember that, 
roughly speaking, there are two kinds of devastation 
in the area which the Germans at one time or another 
overran, 

There is a zone of practically complete destruction. 
Starting at the English Channel, in the northwest 
corner of France, it winds in a band of varying width 
all the way across the country to the Swiss frontier. 
On an average, it is perhaps 5 miles wide. This band 
follows the “old front line,” over the departments 
Marne, Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle of Pas-de-Calais, 
Nord, Somme, Aisne, and Vosges. Much of this area 
may never be rebuilt. A large part of it is now unin- 
habited, the former residents being scattered over 
France. Some of the farm land is so badly torn by 
shells that it may never again wave with grain, and 
may have to be given over to pine forests. The stone 
heaps which are all that remain of several hundred 
picturesque ‘‘communes” may be left as an enduring 
monument to Germany’s nightmare of world empire. 
Between this zone and the French frontier there is a 
section which was not fought over. Consequently it 
has not been damaged to the same extent nor in the 
same way. This area contains Lille, Roubaix, Tour- 
coing, Armentieres and Valenciennes—all important 
industrial centers. It also comprises a part of the coal- 
mining field, as well as an important steel-making 
district. This area was, in fact, the most highly 
organized industrial region in France. A large part of 
its French population is still there. 

In bringing the agricultural industry of northern 
France toits former fruitfulness the use of modern farm 


machinery will doubtless play an important part. The 
dearth of horses would seem to make the farm tractor 
absolutely indispensable. The shortage of labor like- 
wise will make the use of labor-saving farm appliances 
desirable. A basic industry, the reconstitution of 
which has already begun, is coal mining. Coal is the 
food of French industry, for there is no water power 
in northern France that can be utilized in its place. 
Without coal it would be idle to reconstruct the dam- 
aged electrical power stations and resumption of life 


in the industrial establishments of the devastated re- . 


gion would be impossible, 

The restoration of life in northern France is a human 
problem. Local tastes, local prejudices, local laws, and 
local needs will have great weight in determining how 
reconstruction is to be brought about in each area. 
For this reason the execution as well as the organiza- 
tion of the task must fall largely on the French people. 
Meanwhile, there is work for us at home in the creation 
of effective export selling organizations. 





NEW MEXICAN TRADE REGULATIONS 


It is no longer necessary for Americans shipping 
commodities into Mexico to attach to their export 
licenses the orders of the consignees for the goods 
vised by an American consular officer in Mexico, ac- 
cording to advice from Washington. Orders for 
shipments are no longer required, rendering the vise 
unnecessary. 





RUSSIAN CONDITIONS DIFFICULT 


The political situation in northern Russia is develop- 
ing very favorably, altho economic conditions still are 
difficult, according to a statement just issued by the 
Russian embassy in Washington. This statement, 
which is of considerable interest to lumbermen, reads 
in part as follows: 


The Russian Embassy has information from Arch 
angel that the political situation in the northern 
regions is developing very favorably. The economic 
conditions, however, are difficult. There are at present 
at Archangel over 100,000 standards of timber ready 
for shipment, to a value of about $15,000,000. 

Nicholas Tchaikovsky, president of the Provisional 
Government of the Northern Regions, is on his way to 
Paris, accompanied by Mr. Gdrudistov, who formerly 
was chief of the forestry department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and is at present in charge of all ques- 
tions concerning the forestry industry in the northern 
regions. 

It is further stated that peasant volunteer detach- 
ig are being successfully formed to fight the Bolshe- 
viki. 

It was said by a Russian official that the economic 
difficulties of the non-Bolshevik administrative organi- 
zations in Russia claim paramount attention at the 
present moment, and it was indicated that the Russian 
needs will occupy first place on the program of the 
formal sessions of the peace conference which opened 
in Paris last Saturday. 

The northern regions, in addition to important lum- 
ber, have available for immediate exportation flax, fish, 
and furs in large quantities, which, if converted into 
money, would be of incalculable assistance to the Pro- 
visional Government in stabilizing conditions in its ter- 
ritories and in extending its authority to new regions, 
thus further diminishing the influence of the Bol- 
sheviki. A like situation prevails in other Russian 
regions where non-Bolsheviki are in control, it was 
declared, and it is the expectation of the Russians 
that the associated powers will provide means for the 
exportation of such merchandise as Russia can sell. 





THE EXPORT MOVEMENT FROM BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Exports of lumber from 
Massachusetts for October and November, 1918, ac- 
cording to the report of the Collector of the Port of 
Boston, were as follows: 


October, 1918 November, 1918 

Amount Value Amount Value 
Cypress, ft....... 229,000 $ 26,153 70,000 $ 8,901 
Yellow pine, ft.... 2,000 BOD  cccecnce ccvccses 
Welle Bene, Flv cves covecas rrr 32,000 2,172 
i | See 9,000 Se cxacnaes écasene 
SS See 1,237,000 50,156 1,108,000 118,772 
Hardwoods, ft..... 142,000 25,927 86,000 10,203 
Other woods, ft.... ....... sidennda 18,000 2,431 
SE GEE GER ccs cocvene ssuakahe a cedadads 219 
WUNEGUNG vckccciccces eecceses 3, Serrerce 1,978 
TOOE BAMMICB. cccccces ceccces BAe coccosce 2,019 
Empty hogsheads..... ......- 8 ieee 1,208 
TARVER, DOB cccveccs 87,628 17,759 320,156 46,607 

Other manufactures of 

OED cackvcececdes sesvens SOB,.OEB  cccccccs 188,004 
OED c ctccencces. seanees $490,673 .......- $382,604 


Of the October shipments, the cypress board ship- 
ment, a large one went as follows: 169,000 feet to 
England, 59,000 feet to Scotland, 1,000 feet to Canada. 
The 1,237,000 feet of spruce boards all went to Great 
Britain—-788,000 feet to England and 499,000 feet to 
Scotland. The hardwood boards went to England and 
the southern pine to Canada. The furniture and chairs 
went to Canada, the handles to England, the hogsheads 
mostly to Newfoundland, the staves all to England 
and Scotland. Most of the “other manufactures of 
wood” went to England, $330,228 worth, tho $30,806 
went to Canada and $1,207 worth to Cuba, 

Of the November shipments, the 1,103,000 feet of 
spruce boards went as follows: 1,001,000 feet to Eng- 
land, 32,000 feet to Scotland and 70,000 feet to Argen- 
tine. The hardwood boards and those of other woods 
went to France chiefly. Of the staves, 236,431 pieces 
went to Barbadoes, the rest to England and Scotland. 
The “other manufactures of wood” went chiefly to 
England, Scotland, Canada and Cuba. The chairs 
went mostly to Cuba; all the furniture to Canada, 
Newfoundland and Miquelon. Doors, sash etc. went 
mostly to Newfoundland. The cypress boards went to 
England. 

THE name and address of an engineer in Paris desir- 
ing to purchase a number of woodworking machines 
may be obtained by interested manufacturers, members 
of the chamber, by addressing the American Chamber 
of Commerce in France, 32 Rue Taitbout, and referring 
to trade opportunity C-2033. 


RKANSAS HARDWOODS 








HARDWOODS 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter 
where you are located, we have some- 
thing of interest to tell you about our 

















Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Weship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber 











and 
; “Velvet Edge” 
7 Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Leading Lumber 
E. XPORTER 
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LUMBER & EXPORT CO,, Inc. 


Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 








Look for It guaran- 

this Brand SW tees Quality. 

Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 








Nathan & Fettis 


715-716-717 Hennen Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Export Freight Brokers 
and Forwarding Agents 














An sntesesting exposition 
i 4 


The Cost of Growing Ti of facts and figures. 


By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
iMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Weidman 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


‘White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, eo ae 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Ced 
Siding and Fir Doors, 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., ¥72i%2%;, 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and. Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better a 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4-No. 2 Common and Better 


| Von Platen Lumber Company 











}.' Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


|Beaumont Quality 


Is Worth Trying Now = 


Buyers who pride them- OUR 


selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES: 
should get in touch with Bridge 


us for Timbers, 
Cross Ties 


~-| Yellow Pine and | o79'Pitine, 
~ | Hardwood Lumber | C2" Siding, 


oof ing, 
Decking 



























Our service will equal 
your requirements at all 
times. 

The Beaumont Wernins 
BEtexas ~=«© Lumber Co. 














Cottonwood 
Gum, Ash, 
Hickory, 


Band Sawn 
and graded 
according to 
the Rules of 
Hardwood 
Manu factur- 











ers’ Associa- 
Elm, Oak, a 
Magnolia READY TO SHIP 


10 Cars ¥ : No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak. 

6 “ Plain Red Oak: 

is * “4 ee ~ Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 
Dp * © FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 

10 “ No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

10 ‘ 4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 

5 “ 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards, 

Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pine, mills at poston. 
Westville,. Saron, Milvid, Mirlam, Latexo, Merryvill 


Send Inquiries to 


South Texas 


Lumber Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 





We Specialize in 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
Pine Piling 
any length up 
to 90 feet. 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,s0r!e8 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


(Concluded from page 55) 
will prove of great value to us in the matter of 
interesting men in building homes. We have been 
thinking of instituting some progressive movement 
with our own men along this line to encourage them 
to buy or build homes of their own; to invest in 
real estate and make for themselves an asset that 
will return to them a high rate of interest. We shall 
be pleased to receive from you any suggestions in 
the way of cuts or printed matter that will help 
along this line. 
Would Stimulate Business 

James Pryor & Son, Houghton, Mich.: We have 
received your issue of Jan. 25, with the supplement 
containing press matter for use in local papers. 
This plan if carried to success by lumbermen thru- 
out the country would stimulate business consider- 
ably. We called the editor of our local paper to our 
office and explained to him what we wanted done 
with this advertising material, especially that we 
wanted it displayed so people could not help seeing 
it. By way of illustration we told him that, being 
situated on the main line of the railroad here in our 
town, we could put a 7 by 9-inch advertisement in 
our office window and altho there might be 600 to 
1,000 people a day passing in trains they wouldn’t 
be able to read a word; that we didn’t want this 
advertising put in the local papers in that shape, 
but wanted it put in so that people could not pick 
up the paper without seeing it. Then we feel that 
it will do us some good, and we know that what will 
do us good will benefit some person else in the 
town in the way of advertising. 


Will Proceed Immediately 
Fernholz Lumber Co., Jefferson, Wis.: We have re 
ceived your issue of Jan. 25, together with the home 
building supplement, and we surely intend to make 
use of this material in connection with our regular ad 
vertising in our local paper. 


Plan Is Timely 

Stow Lumber & Coal Co., North East, Pa.: We 
have received the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 25, 
with Community Builder supplement, and think your 
work is very timely. We have been preparing a series 
of advertisements along these lines to be used in our 
monthly magazine and the supplement will be of great 
assistance to us in this work. Please send us four 
more of the supplements, as we believe we can use 
them to good advantage in our newspaper advertising. 


Is Great Help in Selling Homes 


Hankey Lumber Co., Bowling Green, Ohio: We thank 
you for the home building supplement contained in 
your issue of Jan. 25. We build and sell on the pay 
ment plan and find your paper to be a great help in 
selling our homes. We look for a good business this 
season and are trying to drive home to the public that 
this is the year to build. 


Thinks Idea Very Good 

H. H. Troup & Co., Kankakee, Ill.: We have looked 
over your supplement in the form of a clip sheet for 
use of local newspapers and consider the idea a very 
good one indeed. Will you please send the sheet to 
each of the following papers (naming three dailies) 
and oblige * * a 

Says Suggestions Are Valuable 

Peter J. Sieppel Lumber Co., Dubuque, Iowa: The 
home building supplement issued with your Jan. 25 
edition contains some very valuable and practical sug- 
gestions and we shall gladly make use of them. The 
lumber dealers and sash and door manufacturers of 
this city are uniting in a codperative campaign, carry- 
ing a full page advertisement in the Sunday edition 
of our leading daily paper for seven consecutive Sun- 
days. [A reproduction of the first advertisement in 
this series, reduced in size, appears on page 55 of this 
issue.— Eprror. | 


Wants Thirty Supplements 


Some excellent ‘‘pointers’’ for the effective use 
of the editorial material furnished in the supple- 
ment are contained in a letter received from an 
enterprising retail concern situated in one of the 
smaller cities of the middle West, operating a num- 
ber of branch yards. The management writes: 

We have examined with care and considerable inter- 
est the home building supplement accompanying your 
issue of Jan. 25. We also have been interested readers 
of your regular Community Builder page for several 
years. We thoroly approve of this help to retail lumber 
merchants and to the lumber trade in general, and 
emphatically believe that it is well adapted to arouse 
the civic pride of the people and to create a desire for 
homes, 


We have had some experience with reading notices 
of similar character and have found some papers glad 
to get and to use them, while others do not use them, 
either from some peculiar and false notion or, as often 
appears to be the case in small towns, lack of space 
or of necessary type. We find it easy to get your good 
editorial stuff used by one of our daily papers. We 
find that the best way to get such material used by 
the weekly papers in the smaller towns is to send out 
one clipping each week, rather than to send your 
whole sheet out, as the latter is likely to be used once 
or twice and then mislaid. We also find that the 
shorter the item the more likely it is to be used, which 
suggests the lack of space above referred to. 

If you will send us thirty supplements of your issue 
of Jan. 25 we will certainly try to make good use of 
them in the manner above stated. Our plan for some 
time has been to prepare our display ads for ‘‘county 
town” papers here at the general office, sending out a 


F Dealers Enthusiastically Co-operate in Home Building Educational Campaign 


change of copy each week, to which we are glad to 
attach suitable reading notices such as are contained 
in abundance in your supplement. 


Plan Gets Quick Action 
Gary Lumber Co., Gary, Ind.: We wish to express 
to you our thanks for the valuable suggestions in your 
last week’s issue and supplement, and you will note 
from enclosed copy of letter to our local paper that 
we are putting them into immediate use. 


Is Much Interested 
The Togan-Stiles Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: We are 
much interested in your special effort to induce the 
early resumption of building activities, and if you can 
spare them wish you would send us two extra copies 
of the Community Builder supplement. 


Short and Pointed 
Osceola Lumber Co., Osceola, Neb.: Your plan de 
scribed in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and accompanying supplement is a good one, and 
we are going to try it out. 


A Wholesaler’s Activity 
Mixer & Co., wholesale lumber dealers, Buffalo, N. 
Y.: Weare urging home building at every opportunity 
thru our salesmen and by letters from our office. If 
you have any small circulars that can be enclosed with 
letters and invoices we shall be glad to have a supply. 


Manufacturers Pledge Their Codperation 
Savings Should Build Homes 


Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.), Jeanerette, 
La.: You are to be commended for the assistance you 
are giving the home building campaign, and we shall 
be very glad indeed to avail ourselves of your supple- 
ment to help the campaign locally. Many a man has 
taken advantage of the prosperous conditions existing 
the last two years and has a nice little savings account 
laid by, and if the lumberman can reach him ahead of 
the automobile agent he can probably be induced to 
build a home. We are writing the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., thru which we market our product, sug- 
gesting that they instruct all their salesmen to call 
their customers’ attention to this movement and to 
encourage them to support it in their several com- 
munities. We are pointing out in our letter that this 
is the opportune time to inaugurate a campaign of 
this kind, when so many have savings to invest, and 
that in our opinion it will stimulate the retail lumber 
business as nothing else can. 


Millwork Manufacturer’s Views 


F. J. Moss, president of the American Sash & Door 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.: I have noted with interest 
the “Build a Home” campaign which is being con 
ducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and desire to 
compliment you upon the special building supplement 
issued last week, which is a very creditable piece of 
propaganda. The writer had already had a conference 
with the local contractors’ and builders’ organization, 
suggesting that a campaign be conducted along lines 
similar to those outlined by you, and had made it a 
special point to call attention to the fact that real 
estate is very cheap, and that the exceedingly low 
price at which real estate may be bought will probably 
offset any reduction that may take place in building 
materials in the near future. This, of course, applies 
particularly to the large cities, where the real estate 
is an important part of the total cost. I shall be 
pleased to see what can be accomplished with the 
local publications with a view to having them give 
further publicity to some of the good points you have 
made, 

Move in Right Direction 


Moore & Galloway Lumber Co., manufacturer of 
lumber and woodwork, Fond du Lac, Wis.: We have 
looked over your supplement of Jan. 25, and wish to 
compliment you upon same. It is a move in the right 
direction, and the lumbermen should appreciate it. 
We will codjperate with you as fully as we can both 
thru our sales department and by trying to get our 
local papers to recognize the need of promoting build- 
ing operations at this time. 


Manufacturer Will Coédperate 


W. H. Bissel, lumber manufacturer, operating in 
Mississippi and Wisconsin, Wausau, Wis.: We shall 
be very glad to have our salesmen coiperate in urging 
the home building propaganda based upon your issue of 
Jan, 25, and are writing them to address you in case 
they can use any additional copies. 





TWO CITIES PLAN ‘‘HOME’’ CAMPAIGNS 


Cobperating with local builders and with the build 
ing and loan associations, the Shreveport (La.) cham 
ber of commerce will inaugurate a publicity campaign 
for building homes to take care of the influx of peo 
ple. Lumbermen are especially active in the move 
ment; in fact, the initial chamber of commerce com 
mittee that started the movement was composed 
largely of lumbermen. The extensive advertising 
planned will be educational in character, showing three 
types of modern homes that can be built at moderate 
cost. Front elevations and plans will be shown and 
specifications given both with and without plumbing. 
Thru the building and loan associations it will be 
possible for prospective builders to borrow the greater 
part of the money required. 

The chamber of commerce of Dallas, Tex., is plan 
ning the organization of a house building corporation 
with capital of a half million dollars. The scarcity of 
houses is greater than ever before known in that 
city. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 27.—It is estimated that during the last ten 
days there has been an increase of approximately 50 
percent in orders and shipments, principally for oak, 
ash, gum and poplar—for which there is still an ex- 
cellent demand in all grades and thicknesses. There 
is also some demand for cypress, hickory and other 
southern hardwoods. A broadening demand indicates 
that the big volume of buying which has been looked 
forward to has actually arrived. There is no cutting 
of prices, but a strong disposition to maintain them, 
and it is expected that because of operating difficulties 
at the mills prices for special stock will advance. 
Heavy rains have made logging conditions worse and 
the supply of logs is extremely small, and mills that 
would ordinarily cut dimension or special stock have 


- no logs. The railroads are handling a much larger vol- 


ume of business in a satisfactory manner except in 
districts where there are special difficulties to be over- 
come. The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation notes that there has been a big increase in 
buying, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
confirms the larger rail movement and individual con- 
cerns make no secret of the fact that business shows 
material improvement, 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Jan. 28.— Weather conditions in northern Wisconsin 
last week continued unfavorable to logging operations, 
temperatures being :high and entirely unseasonable, 
with a lack of snow. Colder weather is expected 
shortly and temperatures early this week began to 
decline, but are not yet at the desired point to keep 
logging roads in shape for service. 

Northern mills are getting good dispatch on log 
shipments by rail and so far there has been no danger 
of a shortage of material to keep the saws occupied. 
While some concerns have a satisfactory supply of 
logs in the woods ready for loading and at mills, 
others are not so fortunate and are not able to keep 
more than a day shift busy without the risk of ex 
hausting the supply. 

Wholesale lumber dealers in Milwaukee report that 
business is quiet, but the demand from woodworking 
industries appears to be showing some improvement. 
Hlowever slight this may be, it furnishes considerable 
encouragement. Buying is more or less of a hand-to- 
mouth character, as some feel that prices will not be 
maintained at the present level, despite the fact that 
all indications and factors seem to point to a firm mar- 
ket. The feeling among buyers, however, is against 
stocking up in case a declining market should come, 
and consequently trade is hardly up to the usual stand- 
ard, altho at this time of year there never is any 
great amount of activity. A better demand'is looked 
for in February and succeeding months, as the situation 
becomes more settled. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 28.—Signs of unusual encouragement in the 
real estate field in this city during the last week con- 
vince the retail trade that there is to be an unusual 
demand for building materials. Following several 
days of favorable weather the leading real estate deal- 
ers in the best class of residence property say that they 
have been flooded with requests for purchases and the 
demand for real estate is heavier than it has been at 
any time during the last five years. The supply of 
prospects can not meet the demand and one promi- 
nent home builder said he already has perfected plans 
for doubling the number of houses to be erected by his 
company during the summer months. 

Retailers say that the public at large now seems to 
be convinced of the fact that lumber prices are not 
to decline, but that further increases may be expected. 
Many of the retailers feel greatly encouraged over the 
situation. 

Altho there has been some lost motion in industry 
as a result of the cancelation of many war contracts, 
these conditions have not affected the lumber trade 
to any appreciable extent. Where orders have been 
lost new orders have been booked by firms that are re- 
suming the manufacture of peace-time products with 
renewed vigor. 

Prices remain unchanged in all departments. There 
is a heavier buying movement, retailers desiring to 
build up their stocks. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Jan. 27.—Definite action is expected within the 
next thirty days toward protecting the interests of 
lumber and allied building material concerns in Ohio 
in connection with the lien law. Coéperation from 
material organizations in other cities thruout the 
State already is being obtained by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Cleveland Building Trades Credits As- 
sociation. Sufficient progress within a week or so 
is hoped for to form a committee of about six repre- 
sentative lumber and building material interests from 
different sections of the State. This committee will 
immediately hold a meeting at Columbus, as a central 
point, to study the situation and decide what to do. 
With a view toward obtaining undivided support in the 
movement to preserve the law as it was originally 
framed, a digest of the law will be printed and dis- 
tributed to every material house in the State. Com- 
parison of the law with modifications as interpreted 
by the courts in recent cases will be sent out. Bulle- 
tins on the’ progress of the movement will be dis- 
tributed weekly. 

Prediction of an early start in construction work of 
all kinds in all parts of the country was made here this 
week by Col. John R. Wiggins, Philadelphia, president 
of the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 
In his opinion, the principal factor to be considered, 


and in fact being considered by the actual owners of 
planned construction in housing and larger work, is 
that of labor. He pointed out that labor now is recog- 
nized even by the layman as the principal cost of all 
building, outweighing even the combined cost of lum- 
ber, brick and steel entering into any project. 

C. H. Foote, head of the C. H. Foote Lumber Co., 
is receiving congratulations at his office this week. 
Mr. Foote has recovered fully from his siege of pneu- 
monia and is looking and feeling 100 percent better 
than he did before his enforced vacation. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 28.—Business has opened up much better than 
was expected and country dealers are now buying in 
fair lots for immediate demands, altho not placing 
many stocking orders of size. 

A good demand for quantities of hardwood has im- 
proved market conditions. During the last few days 
orders running from 100,000 to 1,000,000 feet have 
been placed, principally for plain oak and _ poplar. 
Quartered oak is in excellent demand at fair prices, 
4/4 and thicker stock being wanted in No. 1 common 
and better, but all grades being active. Plain oak is 
moving in nearly all grades. Poplar is very fair and 
some export business is reported on this lumber. Ash 
is quieter than it has been, walnut and mahogany are 
picking up slowly but surely, beech is not showing 
much activity, elm is very active, while sap gum is 
picking up in all grades. Red gum misses the demand 
for interior trim that is slowly developing. 

In a normal year Louisville building permits run 
from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000, but there has been little 
building during the last three years and more work 
should be done this season if prices for material and 
labor do not interfere. Prospects for building are a 
bit doubtful at this time, but local building supply 
men feel that the outlook is very promising. 

The Louisville District Freight Traffic Association on 
Feb. 12 will redépen the case of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, which is endeavoring to secure the 
milling-in-transit privilege for Louisville, Memphis and 
ether points. R. R. May and J. H. Townshend will 
represent the hardwood association. 

J. H. Townshend will go to Cincinnati within a few 
days to arrange details and get the new branch office 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association there 


started. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 27.—-Logging operations have been severally 
hampered by the extremely warm weather, and unless 
cold weather comes soon the output of this territory 
will not be half of what was expected. Logging under 
these conditions is very expensive and no cut in lumber 
prices can be looked for with these high costs prevail- 
ing and the curtailed production. Local mills are all 
running and have not yet been forced to shut down on 
account of lessened log production. No surplus of labor 
is evident in this territory; all returning soldiers find 
employment, 

The annual stockholders’ and directors’ meeting of 
the Langlade Lumber Co. was held — Thursday. The 
following officers were elected: L. Baker, Odanah, 
Wis., president ; G. E. Foster, Wanean, Wis., first vice 
president ; Fr. Boutin, Minneapolis, Minn., second vice 
president ; J. R. McQuillan, Antigo, Wis., secretary and 
general manager; A. R. Owen, Owen, Wis., treasurer. 

The following were elected as directors in addition 
to the above: H.C. Star, Richmond, Ind.; F. T. Boles, 
Chicago; H. I. Latimer, Mellen, Wis. ; c. F. Latimer, 
Ashland, Wis. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 27.—According to woods operators there will 
not be more than 50 percent of the normal output in 
the North this winter. Lumbermen are not, as a 
whole, eager to crowd their output on the market, 
which is not good. They are working along conserva- 
tive lines. Some of the larger lumber concerns are 
getting in logs regardless of what future conditions 
may be, as they all look for a big demand as soon as the 
building season opens. 

In northern Minnesota, where lumbering operations 
are conducted on a large scale, some mills are not 
turning a wheel and there will be no resumption until 
spring. Many of these mills have large stocks of logs 
on hand and when they start the plants plenty of logs 
will be available. The best informed lumbermen are 
optimistic regarding the general outlook, as they can 
see nothing but big business, once there is a general 
resumption of building. 

A prominent Marquette lumberman is quoted as 
saying that “Iumbermen and jobbers who are cutting 
timber in the swamps of the Upper Peninsula are badly 
out of luck this year because of the lack of snow. The 
weather conditions now are the worst that we have 
ever experienced in our history as lumbermen.” 

Teamsters in the woods are making from $70 to $75 
a month and board and the average common laborer is 
getting between $55 and $60 a month and board. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan, 27.—The volume of business done by the hard- 
wood manufacturers of Evansville and southwestern 
Indiana during the last week has been only fair and 
inquiries have not been numerous. Manufacturers say 
trade is uncertain and spasmodic. There has been 
some lowering of prices on certain items recently but 
in the main prices are remaining firm. Manufacturers 
are inclined to hold up prices. Most of the inquiries 
come from automobile manufacturers. Collections are 
reported good. Banks have plenty of money which is 
being loaned at a fair rate of interest. 

Furniture trade in this city and immediate vicinity 
has not been buying much lumber as the manufacturers 


s¥ >. 9. RDWOO 


Red Oak 
Texas Rai Gun 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 





umber 
Boynton Compasy 


iJ py White City, Texas 








H.G. Bohlssen 


Manufacturer of 


Hardwood 


Lumber 


If you are in the market 
send your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


New Caney, Texas 








e 


Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, for factory men who 


Gum, have high standards to 
Magnolia, relia ae 

Cypress, maintain for the reason 
Hickory, they are unsurpassed 
Yellow Pine. .. . 

Structural for figure, color and 


Timbers up = grain. Let us prove it 
to 49’ long. your next order. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
% B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. ie 











Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade ellow 
pire. oak, ash, cypress, gum, magnolia, hickor 
ixed cars pine and hardwood from our Voth ill, 


Ready 


For 
o 
10 cars 12/4 rw 2 Com. & Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 
i car 8 to 12 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
100,000’ 4/4 $4 Gu 


ed = 
100,000’ 4/4 1 Common Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 as Sap com, Kiln Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Com. Sap = Kila Dried 
* 6/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum, Klin Dried 


ap 
75,000’ 8/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
50,000’ 8/4 Re 3 Common Oak 


15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common White Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. | — Red Oak 
15. 5, : n & Better Red Oak 


2g Com 
15,000’ 8/4 2 Common Plain Oak 
po | aoe Oak Timbers, 10 to 32 feet long, 6x6 te 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 
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| HARDWOODS _| 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Plain Oak 
Quartered Oak 
Hickory 
Soft Elm 
Sycamore 


Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Cottonwood 
Cypress 

Ash 


fe E. Sondheimer Co. 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


: 
E 
ZI 
eB 
3 


AGANANCIENEAUEDEAAGAC JUUHUEUENEAUACSUGUUALEUEDECHUNUEUELONDAACSUANUNAUAL AAC SUUdbN AEE OAM NU ENUEAE 


Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members we the is Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 








HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anythin 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice o! i 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














TRIBUTE PAID TO MEMORY OF PIONEER 


DusuQuE, Iowa, Jan. 28,—A service in honor of 
the late O. H. Ingram, of Eau Claire, Wis., vice 
president of Standard Lumber Co. and the Central 
Lumber & Coal Co., was held here at the conclusion 
of the annual stockholders’ meeting of Central 
Lumber & Coal Co. O, H. Ingram was a pioneer of 
the industry in the Northwest and had attended 
these meetings for many years, and the purpose of 
the memorial meeting was to impress upon his as- 
sociates the high standard of business life set for 
them by their vice president. 

Dr. H. F. Milligan in a short memorial address 
paid a tribute to the rugged and yet gentle charac- 
ter of the pioneer who had blazed a trail in this 
western world and was one of the giants of its 
commercial life, saying that we owed a debt of 
gratitude to such men, who had laid the founda- 
tions of this western empire. ‘‘To all who knew 
Orrin Henry Ingram,’’ he said, ‘‘and felt the con- 
tagion of his splendid personality it seemed that 
all life was energized anew.’’ He was glad that 
they turned aside from their tasks for these earnest 
moments, for they bespoke the appreciation they 
felt for their friend and leader in the business 
world, an example in character, and an inspiration 
to all who knew him. 


seem to incline to the opinion that they will be able 
later on to get lumber at lower prices, but in this they 
will be disappointed, according to the lumber manufac- 
turers. Owners of furniture factories believe 1919 is 
going to be a good year in their business. While the 
local factories are buying little lumber, most of the 
plants are being operated on steady time. Chair and 
plow factories also are running steadily and buggy 
manufacturers, as well as wagon manufacturers report 
a prosperous business. ; 

Real estate men and builders in Evansville are look- 
ing forward to a good season. A well known local 
abstractor, whose business has been at about 40 per- 
cent normal for several months past, reports that his 
business during January showed an increase of more 
than 75 percent. The secretaries and managers of 
local building and loan associations are holding weekly 
meetings to lay plans for the future. Frank C. Baugh, 
president of the Farmers’ & Citizens’ Bank at Howell, 
a suburb, reports that plans have been drawn for 
several new homes in that section. Rents are also 
increasing rapidly. While the local planing mill own- 
ers and building material men expect an increase in 
trade, they express the opinion that there will not be 
much doing until after the fifth Liberty loan has 
been launched. Several local factories will build addi- 
tions this year. A new court house will be built at 
Rockport, Ind., that will cost in the neighborhood of 


$200,000. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 29.—An effort is being made in Congress to in- 
duce this country to join Canada in the enlargement of 
the Welland Canal so that it will float ocean craft. 
As this improvement involves the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence all the way to Montreal, sometimes thru 
solid rock, and as it would cut New York City off the 
lake trade, and cripple Buffalo, besides furnishing a 
craft that is good for neither ocean nor lake, the 
project does not look promising. 

L. D. Carpenter, of Seattle, Wash., president of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, was a visitor here 
this week while on his way to Boston on business. 
He said that everything looks good for the future of 
business in lumber on the Pacific Coast. 

Building permits for the last week numbered twenty- 
nine, with total costs of $60,200, which is small for 
this time of year. 

The former Secatcherd lumber yard, for some years 
rented and occupied by the Atlantic Lumber Co., has 
been bought by that company. ‘The amount paid is not 
stated, but the property covers nine acres and the 
lands and buildings were listed at $100,000. The 
yard has a frontage of 300 feet on Seneca Street and 
1,000. feet of railroad trackage on the Buffalo Creek 
line, 

The city of Corning, 


N. Y., is setting an excellent 


example to the country. The chamber of commerce is 
planning to organize a building company to erect from 
200 to 300 houses during the coming summer, to be 
sold to buyers on easy payments and at cost. 

More than ninety carpenters were at work last week 
finishing up the new Pennsylvania Hotel, which is said 
to be the largest in the world and is located opposite 
the Pennsylvania Railroad station in New York City. 
The object was to complete the interior trim work by 
jast Saturday. It was furnished by the Batavia & 
New York Woodworking Co., Batavia, N. Y., and the 
factory was operated night and day to finish its con- 
tracts. 

Nelson W. Marshall, who was with Palen & Burns 
as salesman several years ago, but who entered the 
army about two years ago, has been discharged from 
service and has gone on the road again for the same 
firm. 

W. H. Sullivan, vice president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., is up from headquarters at Bogalusa, La., 
to confer with President Walter P. Cooke. Together 
they will make a trip to Chicago and return. Mr. 
Sullivan is reported as saying that he does not look 
for a decline in lumber, 

A corporation to manufacture artificial limbs for 
maimed soldiers has been formed in Buffalo with capi- 
tal stock of $500,000. The incorporators include Albert 
Pecorella and Vincent Patricola, of this city, and 
Frederick H. Apel, of Athol Springs. It will be known 
as the World Orthopedical & Surgical Manufacturing 
Corporation. The Houde Engineering Corporation, 
capital $100,000, has been incorporated by Albert B. 
Shultz, Byron Shultz and EF. B. Gibson. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jan. 27.—Reports presented at the annual meeting 
of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co. showed a very prosper 
ous year. The company manufactured and sold 15,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, and purchased about 100,000,- 
000 feet of additional timber. It operates at Winches- 
ter, Vilas County, Wis. 

A very successful year’s operation was also reported 
by the A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber Co. at its annual 
meeting, at which officers were elected. 

According to figures compiled by the fire marshal, 
Michigan's total fire loss during 1918 was $10,294,918. 





A HUGE liquidation company is now in course of for 
mation in Paris to dispose of the stocks of materials 
accumulated in France during the war by the State 
controlled consortiums. This concern will take over 
the stocks of goods and regulate their distribution un 
der Government direction, A similar organization has 
also been formed in Italy. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








As we enter the second month of the year with the 
opening of the spring building season looming upon the 
horizon the feeling of expectancy thruout all branches 
of the trade becomes more and more marked. The 
decks are being cleared for action and both plant and 
office organizations are prepared to handle the in- 
creased flow of orders that it is hoped will begin to 
materialize before long. At the same time it is fully 
realized that this increase will be very gradual and that 
it may take months before the volume reaches any- 
thing like normal proportions. ‘There is plenty of build- 
ing talk in the air, but it must come down to solid 
earth before retailers are going to show any marked 
inclination to replenish their depleted stocks. Building 
permits issued thruout the country last month showed 
a very satisfactory gain over the preceding month’s 
business and give some ground for hope that the tide 
has definitely turned. Prices are firmly maintained, as 
a rule, and there is little or no disposition to attempt 
to stimulate demand artificially by making reductions 
that the present costs of labor and materials entering 
into the manufacture of sash, doors and woodwork of 
every kind do not warrant. The local situation is 
unchanged, dealers being hopeful for the future, but 
reporting no very marked increase in orders as yet, 
tho some say that they are getting a number of in- 
quiries that “look good” to them. 

The Minneapolis and St, Paul (Minn.) factories have 
been getting a notable run of small orders for stock 
sizes from country yards, following the checking up of 
inventories. The expectation seems to be general that 
there will be considerable building of residences in the 
cities and small towns, and the early indications are 
favorable for spring trade, tho no very great activity 
in erecting business structures is expected. The wood- 
working factories are still running light until the 
situation becomes clearer. 

The factories of the Cincinnati (Ohio) district are 
operating very conservatively, with light forces. Or- 
ders for suburban construction material are held back 
considerably by uncertain building conditions and un- 
settled labor market. Contractors are all at sea on 
estimates for common labor, which now seems willing 
to work for less than present scale just so something 
may be earned. Some stock material is being stored in 
the warehouses in anticipation of the spring building 
demand, but architects are slow with the special work 
that calls for the best workmen. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report but little work 
in sight, but see good prospect for spring. Hesitancy 
has marked the building trade during the last months, 
in spite of the open weather, which under ordinary con- 
ditions would have been taken advantage of. The fac- 
tories are getting plenty of labor now and do not ex- 
pect any further difficulty in that direction. 


The sash and door trade of Baltimore, Md., on the 
whole regard the prospect with confidence. Some man- 


ufacturers even contemplate provision for a larger busi- 
ness than they have done in the past, and are disposed 
to augment facilities, tho naturally not in undue haste 
about such undertakings. The range of prices is firmly 
maintained, the cost of production being about as high 
as at any time. .For the present the cost of construc 
tion work is so high that local investors are disposed 
to go slowly. Some builders, however, have about 
concluded to proceed, evidently figuring that in any 
event they can complete a set of operations and dis- 
pose of the new houses before any marked depreciation 
takes place. 


Business is dull at the San Francisco (Cal.) sash 
and millwork plants. Production at the door factories 
in the bay and peninsula districts is about normal for 
the season. Finished doors are in better demand and 
the factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are busy. Production of white pine door stock 
and open sash is active. Box shook are being turned 
out on a good scale at the various California plants. 
Stocks of shop lumber are being steadily reduced. 
Eastern shipments are moderate, with plenty of cars 
obtainable. 


SCIENTIFIC STEEL FENCE POST 


The steel post is rapidly coming into favor in the 
agricultural districts, as its economical features, both 
from the standpoint of installation and of permanence, 
become more appreciated. About the best along the 
line of steel posts on the market today is the Ankorite, 
manufactured by the Calumet Steel Co., of Chicago. 
Economy is the big feature of the use of these. First, 
during the installation, the laborious task of digging 
holes is done away with, these posts being driven into 
the ground; there is a saving in hauling and handling, 
and the fence is completed in one-fifth the time re 
quired for the building of a wooden fence. Second, 
there is economy thru permanency ; Ankorite steel fence 
posts will not frost-heave, rot, turn, buckle or break. 
These are but two features, 


The trade name Ankorite is derived from the anchor 
wherewith the post is fitted, to make it secure. This 
anchor has no sharp corners that makes driving hard, 
but its upper edge is of such design as to furnish a 
powerful resistance against upward strains and to 
insure perfect alignment. Unusual shocks against the 
fence are absorbed by the springiness of the post, which 
in addition has no shearing point at the ground line. 
The post further is drilled with holes at set distances, 
which furnish simple, secure and permanent staple 
fastenings. In a few words, it is an ideal post for the 
retail lumberman to handle to supply the demand in 
his community for posts for permanent use. 

Inquiries addressed to the company’s offices at Chi 
cago will bring complete information and illustrations 
of this post. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan, 25.—J. A. Vance, president of the Vance Lum- 
ber Co., of Malone, Wash., was in the city during the 
past week, coming by way of Olympia, where H. B. 
Dollar, secretary of the company, is attending the ses- 
sion of the State legislature. They drove up to Ta- 
coma from Malone by auto. The Vance company’s 
mill is shut down until Feb. 1, for the first time in 
eight years, undergoing a general overhauling. Mr. 
Dollar is one of the Grays Harbor representatives in 
the State legislature. 

The Coast Iron & Machine Works, of which J. A. 
McRae and his son, R. C. McRae, are proprietors, has 
installed a portable electrical outfit for repair jobs 
on machinery in the woods or at the mills, where dis- 
mantling the broken machine would involve loss of 
time and money. A 60-horsepower Thompson gasoline 
motor drives a generator that makes it possible to get 
current anywhere. J. A. McRae was for twenty years 
master mechanic for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. before engaging in business with his son, who is an 
expert draughtsman and electrician, having served 
with the Allis-Chalmers Co. During the war the Mc- 
Rae company was engaged almost wholly in turning 
out shafts for ships for the emergency fleet vessels. 

The new schooner Bright left port during the week 
with a cargo of 2,000,000 feet of lumber from the 
Pacific National Lumber Co. for Buenos Aires. The 
vessel was built in Seattle, ranking as the largest 
wood ship ever turned out there. At Buenos Aires, the 
end of her 9,000-mile voyage, she will be placed under 
the Norwegian flag and will then ply in the Atlantic 
trade. 

L. T. Dempsey, president of the Dempsey Lumber 
Co., left during the last week for an extended eastern 
trip, to include Chicago and New York. With Mrs. 
Dempsey he will also visit relatives in Michigan and 
their daughter at Notre Dame College in Baltimore. 
They will return home in March by way of California 


oints. 
. EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 25.—-The Canyon Lumber Co, is forced to close 
down a few days, probably until Monday, because the 
high stage of Snohomish River makes it impossible for 
the mill to obtain rafts by stream, also because the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, serving the company by 
land, has its tracks inundated between this city and 
Snohomish. 

A number of Everett lumbermen attended the associ- 
ation meeting held in Tacoma today. 

Logging operations have been seriously interfered 
with this week on account of hard rains. Camps that 
have not operated since the holiday season are trying 
toresume, but have been retarded by climatic conditions. 
Joseph Irving, of the Sultan Railway & Timber Co., 
reports that his company has sustained a loss of $5,000 
because of rains, 

EK. L. Conner, of Conner & Bailey, manufacturers 
and wholesalers of cedar shingles and cedar siding, is 
expecting to make a trip to the Kast on business next 
week. Mr. Conner, whose firm has taken over the 
entire shingle and siding output of the Clough-Hartley 
mill, reports business coming in strongly, with an 
advance of 5 cents on cedar roofing. Siding business 
is also coming into this office in satisfactory volume. 
According to Mr. Conner’s opinion, this firm is looking 
for a continual advance in prices, nothing sensational, 
but a steady forging ahead of prices, which is unusual 
for January. 

Manager William Boner and EB. B. Wright, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., have returned from a 
business trip in the East. 

The Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. reports trade in 
shingles and siding quiet, apparently retarded by a 
slowness in new building enterprises thru the com 
pany’s selling territory. The sawmill, which has 
been idle for four months, was again started this week. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 25.—Bellingham lumbermen expect a big im 
petus will be given the cargo business if the Shipping 
Board fixes a lower rate on offshore charters. Just 
now, owing to the uncertainty caused by the lack of a 
definite course of the board in this respect, a period 
of waiting is evident and this will continue until it is 
settled whether there is to be any reduction on lumber 
carriage. There is some buying, but buyers in foreign 
lands, local millmen say, are shy about placing orders 
now, fearing that at any moment the charter market 
may record a fall. The opinion here is that a decrease 
of $10 in the rate to China and the West Coast would 
result in a substantial gain in trade and that it would 
mean shipments of millions of feet from this city. 

Cargoes now being loaded or about to be loaded in 
this port are for domestic consumption. One shipment 
will be taken to Honolulu by the steamship Monada, 
which will load about 1,200,000 feet at the Bloedel 
Donovan mill, and another cargo of 1,000,000 feet will 
be taken to San Pedro by the steam schooner Multno- 
mah, which arrived at that mill this week for its second 
1919 California cargo. 

Jan. 30 the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co. will launch 
the Asotin, the first Government steamship built by it, 
unless the strike: of metal trades workers at its plant 
should compel a delay, as seems possible. This concern 
is building six steamships. 

Although $4 a day of eight hours is offered it is diffi- 
cult to get common labor for grading and track laying, 
reports the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. On this 
account it has found it impossible to start work at its 
Delvan camp again on the scale it had planned. Scar- 
city of common labor in some sections seems to be con- 
fined to the unwillingness of idle men to work at the 
going wage. In Portland a few days ago the labor 
bureau, appealed to for men by the Spruce Production 








Division, was able to supply only a few. The division 
asked the bureau to ascertain how many of the 400 men 
seeking work thru the bureau desired to work at Van- 
couver and only seven of them accepted the offer of $4 
a day. 

The new box factory of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills this week made its first shipment of shooks, a 
ear being shipped to the middle West. The plant is 
employing sixty persons, half of whom are women. 
The force will be increased as additional machines are 
installed. 

Renewed activity in building is one of the outlooks 
of Bellingham. Some business blocks have already been 
promised for this year and others are in sight. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the BE. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., left this week for a business trip to California 
cities in which the company has mills and yards. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 25.—Everybody in the lumber trade is opti 
mistic. Yard business has been very quiet since the 
first of the year, but there is a little more inquiry this 
week. The price is well maintained, altho the small 
volume makes it almost nominal. Random fir is selling 
at from $18 to $20. 

The only price cutting is said to be by mills that ship 
by water only to San Francisco wholesalers. Mills that 
have both rail and water connections will not sell at 
less than Discount No. 24. The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association estimates fir lumber has been sold 
lately at about $3 less than the average cost of pro- 
duction, 

Fir export business has been extremely quiet. A 
few small orders were received during the week. There 
are few inquiries for export lumber. Several large 
inquiries for fir and redwood ties have been received. 

The redwood market is firm in price but there is a 
very large demand. Altho the city yards are doing 
scarcely anything, some country yards are doing more 
buying. 

Eastern rail shipments are fair from the principal 
mills. There is a slight improvement in eastern orders, 
but the demand is considerably below normal. In- 
quiries for redwood manufactured doors have been 
coming in. Lists for frames, moldings, and other red- 
wood finished products have been submitted to the mills 
for quotations for early spring shipments. 

A total cut of 700,000,000 feet of white and sugar 
pine was made during the season of 1918 by the 
California pine region, including Klamath and Jose 
phine counties in Oregon. This is exclusive of Decem 
ber, when most of the mills were closed. 

The tendency in sugar pine is a little stronger each 
day but there is not a great increase in orders. Eastern 
factories are beginning to buy shop in moderate quan- 
tities. There is a little difference of opinion among 
lumbermen as to whether prices should be advanced. 
But there will be no great change for the present. 
White pine is firm in all grades. There will be a 
demand for all the factory lumber before the new 
stock comes in next summer. The volume of orders is 
fair. Cars are plentiful. Shipments to the eastern 
market are rather light. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
reports a little better demand for lumber, but the 
California yards are buying only for actual needs. 
They buy for quick shipment. This company is making 
some eastern shipments, principally redwood, and has 
some good dry stock. There is a fair demand for red 
wood, siding and finish. The Oregon mills are able to 
supply everything the company needs in fir lumber. 
The recent rains in the North have delayed shipments 
a little. The demand for uppers—ceiling and flooring 
—is very light. Many mills are not anxious to take 
orders at present prices, which are below cost of 
production, The building situation in this city con 
tinues very quiet. Prospects for country yard business 
are better. A good deal of road building is to be done 
in Merced and other counties, which will require the 
use of some lumber. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has announced an advance 
of $2 a thousand feet on sugar pine, 1, 2 and 3 clear 
and C select, effective Feb. 1. It is not known whether 
other mills will make a similar advance. During the 
last week a slight curtailment of production at the 
plant at Westwood was caused by an accident, which 
disabled a steam turbine. Repairs have since been 
made. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s redwood plant at Fort Bragg 
is shut down for repairs in most departments. Stocks 
on hand are light. Clear stock is very well balanced. 
Good eastern shipments are being made. The Mendo- 
cino Lumber Co.’s plant is in full operation. 

The Irvine & Muir Lumber Co. has closed its redwood 
mill at Irlmuleo, Mendocino County, for the winter. 
The logging camps have also been shut down. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is extending its logging rail- 
road into the redwood timber tributary to Scotia in 
order to provide for future operations. One mill is in 
operation and the second mill will be started after 
repairs are completed. Donald Macdonald, general 
manager with headquarters at Scotia, has been de- 
tained in San Francisco since the holidays, recovering 
from an attack of influenza. President C. W. Pennoyer, 
J. M. Leaver, his assistant, and Vice President J. H. 
Browne are paying a visit to the plant at Scotia. 

According to advices from Klamath Falls, the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co., whose cut for the past year was 
slightly less than 50,000,000 feet, plans to increase the 
production of the sawmill about 20,000,000 feet next 
season by the installation of additional machinery. 
The new equipment will include an 8-foot horizontal 
band resaw, with an edger, live rolls and other labor 
saving devices. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber 
department of the American Trading Co., left for New 
York on Jan. 23 with the intention of spending a 





‘FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


Soft Short Let XEllow Pine 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














We specialize | immension 
and 

Car Siding 

2x4" and 2x6" 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Ask for Prices 


W. B. Harbeson 


De Funiak _ Lumber Co. 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 








We Furnish Everything in 


” ROUGH AND DRESSED 


@/ Gulf Red Cypress 


In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
The Best grades. 

Cypress District ®urton- Sxartr 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Gppress (G of Florida 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Tila. 








Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
Cypress LUMBER 
Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








» 
eo Plenty of Cars — Always Plenty of Stock 


LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
Gulf Pine Company, “Fi5S* 








q (Shipping Point Gulf Pine) — 
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Save $3 or More 
on Every Car 


of lumber, loaded or unloaded 
by the use of Dow Ball-Bear- 
ing Gravity Carriers. They 
pay for themselves in a few 
months. They save time be- 
sides. 


Send for complete information. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS, Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


O 


LOUIS- 
VILLE 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


All stock shown 
below is in first 


Southern Hardwoods ésicw’i‘in firs 


condition and is offered subject to prior sale, 








Item 
No. PLAIN RED OAK 
3—1/4 Is & 28, weight 4200 Ibs. .45,000’ $55.00 


4—4/4 Selects, weight 4200 Ibs..34,000’ 38.00 
PLAIN RED GUM 
Bae /4. BB Biers sc cc vcip vr cwccve 35,000’ 40.00 
9—4/4 No. 1 Common.......... 34,000’ 30.00 
SAP GUM 
10—4/4 Box Boards, 9 to 12”, wt., 

8 LR Re rer 45,000’ = 32.00 
11—4/4 1s & 28, weight 3200 Ibs.. 32,000’ 30.00 
13—5/4 No. 1 Com.,, wt, 3200 Ibs. .100,000' 25.00 
14—5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3200 Ibs. .150,000’ 21.00 

ASH 
16—6/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 32,000’ 80.00 
17—8/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 100.00 


Prices shown are NET F. O. B. MILL, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 


ments. We guarantee weights as shown above, 
The rewer- Wiese 
Lumber Company 


Miltonberg, La., ( ff Mestnane, 
Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com, Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. D renner 
The 2 Lumber L2 Company 








its own. 








1 ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 








We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


Pelican umber (‘o. 


Mound, Louisiana. 











month in the East in connection with the rail shipping 
business. 

E. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., is 
spending the week at Weed with Manager J. M. White. 
Many men, who have been in Government service in 
various capacities, are returning and the company is 
keeping its promise to give them their old jobs after 
the war. Consequently a reorganization is being made 
in the plant and office. C. W. Murphy, the logging 
superintendent at Weed, left on Monday for the South. 
He will visit the operations of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co, in Texas and Louisiana, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 25.—-Neither the strike of more than 45,000 
ship yard workers nor a tremendous downpour has 
been effective in dampening the optimism of the aver- 
age Puget Sound lumberman. Common board and 
dimension have strengthened about $1 a thousand, 
and this up-grade tendency has caused an improve- 
ment in buying to the extent that most of the whole- 
salers have cleaned up such orders as they have had 
on hand. Lack of cutting business has begun to get a 
little annoying. ‘The eastern market is about holding 
From some sources it is reported that Dis- 
count 24 is maintained east of Chicago, but that it 
is too high for middle western territory, where the 
prevailing level is about $1 off discount 24 with $1 ad- 
ditional to wholesalers. Boards are the strong item, 
as practically all the dry hemlock has been shipped 
out and there will not be any more in shipping condi- 
tion for sixty days. Stocks at the mills are not large. 
In the industrial situation generally, the crimp placed 
by the shipworkers’ strike is shown by the fact that 
contractors engaged on residences, instead of rushing 
work to completion, have suspended. Some of the 
dock improvements are being held up until the pro- 
jectors can find out what will be the outcome of 
present disturbances, 

Hl. C, Hargrove, of Des Moines, Iowa, and Mrs, Har- 
grove are in Seattle on a tour of the Coast. From this 
point they will go to California. On the trip Mr. Har- 
grove, who is connected with the Des Moines Silo & 
Manufacturing Co., is combining business with 
pleasure, He reports that the farmers in his territory 
have had a good year, and are in need of building 
material, but seem to believe prices may yet be shaded. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is again at 
his desk after a most successful visit among the mills 
of the Northwest. It is yet too early to give a resume 
of his work, further than to say that it will result in 
a large increase in the membership of the associa- 
tion, 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, is the presiding genius of a 
new series of informal luncheons for lumbermen and 
their friends. These affairs will be held Tuesdays and 
give promise of being largely attended. At least 
twenty wholesalers were present at the initial lunch- 
econ this week. The object is to secure a full aad free 
exchange of ideas on subjects in which all wholesalers 
are interested. 

Harry I. Worth, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, who during 
the war was field officer of the Red Cross for Towa, 
will arrive here Jan. 28 to take charge of the lumber 
department of the J. KEK. Pinkham Lumber Co. He 
will take over the position of William D. Garland, who 
has resigned to, become vice president of the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co, Prior to taking up Red Cross 
work, Mr. Worth was in the wholesale business in 
Cedar Rapids. He has been handling West Coast 
products for several years, and is known as an en- 
ergetic and capable business man, 

Kd T. Boyce, formerly of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, is now actively engaged in his new position 
as traveling buyer for the J. EK, Pinkham Lumber Co. 

A. C. Opperman, of the William Schuette Co., Pitts- 
burgh, who has been looking over conditions in east- 
ern Washington, paid a flying visit to Seattle dur- 
ing the week, 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has been in Portland, Ore., dur- 
ing the past few days, in connection with the de- 
parture of Chester D. Hogue for New York, hereto- 
fore Oregon secretary for the association. Mr, Allen 
will return here in time for the annual meetmg of the 
association Jan. 31. Mr. Hogue goes to New York to 
open an Hastern office for the association. 

A representative delegation of lumbermen will go to 
Portland, Ore., next Tuesday to attend a hearing be- 
fore the district traffic commission of the proposed 
lumber tariff, under which all rates will be rear- 
ranged. 

An unusually large attendance is forecasted for 
the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to be held in the New Washington Ilotel 
at 2 p. m. next Friday. Representative lumbermen 
will be present from all parts of the Pacific Northwest. 

Considerable interest attaches to an advertisement 
by the War Department calling for bids on the Gov- 
ernment‘s stock of commercial lumber at the Van- 
couver cut-up plant, the Monarch Mill at Kenton, 
Ore., and the Hammond Lumber Co., at Warrenton, 
Ore. With the exception of aircraft material, the 
stock includes spruce, fir and Port Orford cedar. 
Bids, which must be made for the stock in its entirety, 
will be opened in Portland Jan. 28. 

BE. H. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, left this week 
for an extended trip to lumber buying and woodwork- 
ing factory centers in the Middle West and East. He 
went by the way of California where he expected to 
spend a few days. This concern specializes in Inland 
Empire and California pine lumber. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., re- 
turned the first of the week from a business trip of 
several weeks in the middle West during which he 
visited Chicago, Milwaukee, Louisville and Minne- 


apolis, At Louisville he visited his son, Arthur, who 


is attending the artillery officers’ training course at 
Camp Zachary Taylor and who will in a few days be 
mustered out with a commission in the reserve corps. 
In Minneapolis Mr. Lewis attended the annual con 
vention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
He said all report their communities were never as 
prosperous as at present and they are looking for a 
splendid demand for lumber as soon as the weather 
permits the resumption of building operations in the 
early spring. 

J. H. deVeuve, manager of the Lumbermen’s In 
demnity Exchange, the insurance organization of lum 
ber manufacturers, with headquarters in Seattle, who 
has been in London for several weeks, is on his way 
back to the United States. On his arrival in the Hast 
he will visit the principal lumber centers along the 
Gulf Coast and in the South and return to Seattle by 
way of California. Mr, deVeuve left Seattle Dec. 23 
on one of his periodical trips to insurance centers in 
London, which he has resumed since the end of the 
war permits transatlantic travel. 

F. R. Woodbury, president of the F. R. Woodbury 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, operating line yards in east- 
ern and northern Washington, is in Seattle for a few 
weeks accompanied by his wife. 

B. Coldren, treasurer of the Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., spent a few days in Seattle 
and other Puget Sound points this week looking into 
jumber conditions. He intends to visit lumber produc- 
ing centers in Oregon and California on his way home. 
As his concern operates both a wholesale and retail 
business in Denver and a mill in northern New Mexico 
manufacturing western pine lumber, Mr. Coldren keeps 
in touch with the pulse of the trade in the intermoun 
tain country, where, he says, there will be much lum 
ber consumed and dealers will soon begin laying in 
stock for the spring demand. He has been in the 
lumber business in Denver for the last twenty-two 
years and last visited the north Coast four or five 
years ago. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan, 25.—The lumber market is not encouraging and 
orders are slow. Mills are closing down and no change 
is looked for in the next sixty days. With the labor 
market unsettled, lumber manufacturers do not look 
for activity until spring. The movement for a better 
harbor in order to get a part of the big foreign trade 
that is promised is the only illuminating feature of the 
lumber business. 

The strike of the metal workers of the Grays Harbor 
shipyards has been the disturbing element in indus- 
trial progress here the last ten days. 

W. B. Mack, assistant manager of the National mill 
at Hoquiam, has been elected president of the Aberdeen 
Pioneers’ Association. 

Military district headquarters on Grays Harbor will 
be abandoned Feb. 1, when Lieut. Col. Hill, Lieut. 
McCarthy, assistant adjutant, and the office force will 
suspend work. At the same time twenty-seven men 
attached to the service in Hoquiam will be recalled to 
Vancouver to receive their discharges. Capt. Hayden, 
who suceeded Maj. Grammar as supervisor of spruce 
production, will remain on the harbor with offices in 
Hoquiam for the present. The abandonment of the 
headquarters here marks the end of an important 
chapter in the industrial life of the harbor. When the 
war production spruce program was in full swing there 
were about 5,000 soldiers in the spruce woods of the 
harbor district and about 3,500 in the Willapa Harbor 
subdistrict. Since the suspension of the spruce pro- 
gram, the men have been recalled to Vancouver and 
given their discharges. 

The Wilson Bros.’ sawmill has been closed for a 
month for a general overhauling and repairs. The mill 
has been running day and night almost since the begin 
ning of the war. It has supplied most of the big tim 
bers for the Grant Smith-Porter ship yards for ships 
for the Government. While the plant is down John 
Wilson, manager; William Wilson, assistant manager, 
and their sister Margaret will go to California for a 
three weeks’ automobile tour. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 25.—Goss & Rawson are a new firm of con 
sulting timber engineers who have opened offices at 
603 Yeon Building, Portland, and will also establish 
an office in Seattle. The members are O. P. M. Goss, 
«. EK. and R. H. Rawson, M.E. Mr. Goss was in 
charge of the Government timber testing laboratory at 
the University of Washington and for several years 
was consulting engineer for the West Coast Lumber 
men's Association and the Association of Creosoting 
Companies of the North Pacific Coast. When Gen. 
Brice P. Disque took charge of the spruce production 
program for the Government over a year ago he com 
mandeered the services of Mr. Goss, who was given a 
commission as captain in the spruce production di 
vision of the United States Signal Corps. He has since 
been engaged in technical work of lumber drying and 
treatment at the ecut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash. 
While engaged in that work for the Government Mr. 
Goss made a splendid record, particularly in handling 
the dry kiln work. Mr. Rawson is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and was for over six years in 
charge of the creosoting plant of the St. Helens Creo- 
soting Co. at St. Helens, Ore. He also has been in 
Government service at Vancouver the past year. They 
will specialize in efficiency in dry kiln design and 
operations; in mills operations and timber preserva- 
tion. They will make special investigations and re 
ports and outline and conduct tests and experiments 
relative to the use of lumber. They also will do work 
for creosoting companies, making oil analyses and spe 
cial efficiency studies of plants. It is possible that 
they will later undertake the manufacture and sale of 
certain special wood products. Both men are experi 
enced engineers with a special knowledge of manufac 
turing, handling and treatment of lumber products. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., well known shipper of Pacific coast lumber prod 
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ucts, is in Denver this week attending the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ convention and conferring with 
H. S. Barkuloo, manager of the company’s Denver 
office. Mr. Miller finds prospects good for a large 
lumber business during this year. Before he left home 
the company had considerable cutting business on hand. 
Mr. Barkuloo, so Mr. Miller advises, has already secured 
many orders from dealers who are buying for spring 
trade. This buying is much in evidence and he reports 
that the agricultural districts of Colorado have had an 
exceptionally good crop, with the outlook for a great 
deal of building during the coming season. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 25.—Loggers of this section, especially in north 
ern Idaho, are going to be up against a serious situ 
ation unless there is a good fall of snow within a short 
time. To date there has not been sufficient snowfall 
to get logs out. Ordinarily there would be from sixty 
to eighty days of good sleighing, which would enable 
the loggers to get 25 to 35 percent of their logs to the 
railroads br streams, but so far this winter none 
could be hauled. In the white pine belt of higher 
altitude conditions are not quite so bad and in some 
sections of the Coeur d’Alenes chutes are used ex- 
tensively in getting the logs to transportation facili 
ties. 

Reports from Moscow, Idaho, are that there is need 
for a great many more loggers. ‘TT. P. Jones, in charge 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co.’s logging operations at 
Bovill, Idaho, has 325 men working in five camps and 
says that he could use seventy more men. 

The Timber Products Manufacturers, of which J. C. 
H. Reynolds is secretary, is taking a census of the 
affiliated lumber operators of the territory in an effort 
to ascertain how many positions will be available for 
returning soldiers. The employers are being asked to 
report how many of their employees are in service any- 
where and how many can be given immediate employ 
ment when discharged, 

For the purpose of investigating the cut-over lands 
of this section available for settlement F. W. Hanna, 
consulting engineer of the United States reclamation 
service, is in the city. Spokane lumber companies 
prepared a tabulated list of the available land and sub- 
mitted it some time ago to Secretary of the Interior 
Lane and Mr. Hanna’s trip is to investigate the land 
on this list. ' 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 28.—The demand continues to be restricted to 
urgent requirements, and when an order is given it is 
in most cases necessary to fill it immediately. Yards 
are indifferent about getting into the market on an 
active basis and altho there is a strong trend to prices 
the attitude of buyers is such that they feel they can 
afford to take the chance of having to buy at higher 
prices later on. Inquiries are better and undoubtedly 
the continued open weather has accounted for the 
improvement in this respect, because some repair work 
has gone along uninterruptedly, but work of a large 
magnitude develops so slowly that retailers say they 
must see a stronger trend in the building market be- 
fore they commit themselves for any period ahead. 

The building situation itself is uncertain and while 
the Government is urging a general resumption of 
building construction to absorb the returning fighters 
the actual construction program is almost held up by 
the high cost of labor. There is a large amount of pub- 
lic work here which should get under way, particular- 
ly school buildings, but indications are that the ap- 
propriations made for much public work are insuf- 
ficient to meet the probable costs. Labor disputes 
and difficulty in arranging the financial end of struc- 
tural projects are most important problems at this 
time, but after these matters have been adjusted there 


is no reason why building construction should not 
proceed. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Jan. 27.—From indications last week the lumber 


business here is about due for steady improvement 
from now on. Most wholesalers find inquiries better 
and some of them report that they are booking as 


many orders, and good ones, as they ever have at this 
time of the year. This report comes from both dealers 
in hardwoods and those who handle the pines. In all 
kinds there seem to be some offerings by those who do 
not know the market or are pressed, at prices below 
the general market, but they are so few that their 
effect is slight. Several retail dealers acknowledge 
that they are more inclined to buy since finding out 
that the Emergency Fleet will not have a lot of low 
priced lumber for them to get, and all seem convinced 
that they will need a lot in the spring. Most of the 
yards are doing little, but most of them are below 
normal on stock. The larger industrial consumers 
are not buying or are buying in much smaller quan- 
tities than usual, and when they get their bearings 
and begin to buy right again the retailer who has 
failed to get his orders may have trouble to get them 
placed. 

Several mills doing business largely with this sec- 
tion have recently sent out price lists showing an ad- 
vance since the first of the year and others are threat- 
ening to do the same. North Carolina and southern 
pine show the greatest tendency to tighten in the face 
of the odd offerings of bargains. All the hardwoods, 
unless possibly sound wormy chestnut, are in demand 
enough to keep prices up and still local stocks are low. 
Oak, poplar, ash, basswood, gum and cherry all bring 
good prices and are readily sold. White pine in all 
grades and kinds is scarce and prices high. Cypress 
is freely offered, but holds its price well. Hemlock is 
rising and moving in good volume. Shingles and lath 
are doing very well for the time of year in volume and 
prices are good. 

The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association will 
hold a meeting at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 


change on the evening of Feb. 7, which will be the last 
meeting before its annual in April. Practical subjects 
will be covered by members of the organization. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 27.—During last week some departments of the 
lumber business have shown a slight increase in busi- 
ness. Except for eastern spruce, prices seem to be a 
little firmer. Altho attempts have been made to stimu- 
late building, there has not yet developed an increase 
in any kind of construction. There has been noted an 
increase in inquiry, however, which maintains a firm 
undertone of confidence, and dealers are carefully 
watching prospects for the development of export 
trade. 

Many plans are being made for the erection of public 
buildings and improvement of housing. Henry N. 
Teague, of Williamstown, associate director of con 
struction for the Federal Department of Labor, recently 
urged Gov. Coolidge of this State to aid in a building 
program involving an expenditure of $64,000,000. 
George W. Coleman, of this city, publicity representa 
tive of the Department of Labor, recommended the 
building of Liberty Halls in every city. To establish 
a tuberculosis sanitarium at Rutland, Mass., a_ ten- 
day campaign is to be started here soon. Movements 
are on foot at Lawrence and Brookline, Mass., to tear 
down the tenements and slum dwellings and replace 
them by modern structures, 

After fifty years in the lumber business, starting at 
the age of 18, Alonzo B. Davidson, of Leicester, Mass., 
celebrated his seventieth birthday on Jan. 20. By 
chopping, logging and milling 150,000,000 feet of pine, 
chestnut and oak he has made the highest individual 
record of any lumberman in the State. He is now 
president of the Leicester Savings Bank. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan, 28.—TIn face of considerable opposition of a 
quiet kind the building campaign among the building 
supply industries and contractors’ and builders’ ex- 
changes has taken a strong hold with the approach of 
the spring and practical steps have been developed, 
including a fund for advertising and boosting the 
“Own a Home” idea among the people. Several con- 
ferences have been held by the special committee of 
the Pittsburgh lumbermen and of the builders and 
supply men and methods of bringing the building a 
home idea before the largest number of people are 
being studied. Two points are being made by these 
boosters. The first is that material costs will not 
likely come down and labor costs are likely to stay 
high. In the meantime, reckoning on the basis of high 
cost for investment building, the idea is being put 
forward that any depreciation in value by return to 
normal material and labor costs would also be fol- 
lowed correspondingly with an increase in the money 
value of the increment from such properties, and thus 
an investor is really not risking anything seriously by 
building at this time. 

Inquiries of wholesalers improve. The gains are 
not large but they are definite and scattered and the 
fact seems to have given new hope and courage to the 
trade in general. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Co., this 
week started for a business trip to the South and upon 
his return will sail for France, where he will look after 
export business which the Germain Co. is developing. 
The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. reports little change in 
general trade except that the buying among the 
retailers is scattered but is slightly larger. 

In the iron and steel industry last week witnessed 
a further increase in activity, the chief development 
being in the tin plate trade, which has become prac- 
tically a 100 percent operation. Also a better showing 
is made in the glass industry and an opening up of a 
little better demand for lumber from these two sources. 
Coal operations have quieted down to some extent but 
in Pittsburgh coal district the decline is less acute 
than elsewhere and mine timbers, pit posts and general 
construction lumber continue to be fair in demand. 
Repair work has become a dominant factor in all 
construction work. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 27.—The business transacted in North Carolina 
pine. during last week was much smaller than the 
week previous in both rough and dressed stock. More 
personal visits have been made to the producing sec 
tion by the buyers, but as yet very little new business 
has been placed and it looks so far as tho their state- 
ment that they did not come to buy but to look things 
over is true. In fact, the general disposition of the 
market is to hold off purchasing for lower prices, which 
many appear to think are bound to result from a slug 
gish market. On the other hand, the millmen say that 
the present level of prices is.in no way unfair, because 
thus far they have not been able to reduce their manu- 
facturing costs. 

The disposition made of the surplus Government 
lumber has helped the market somewhat and in addi- 
tion the rainy weather during January has had the 
effect of largely curtailing the production of air-dried 
stock. Many small air-dried operations now quote on 
deliveries only after forty-five days from date. The 
kiln-dried mills have been able to increase their produc- 
tion slightly since the first of the month, while their 
shipments have remained uniform from week to week, 
and the volume of orders has shown a slight decrease 
within the last two weeks, 

Reports from fifty mills for the week ending Jan. 18 
show actual production of 8,600,000 feet, or 49 percent 
of normal, as against 38 percent the week before and 
25 percent the week before that. Shipments for the 
week ending Jan. 18 were 39 percent below production. 
This is not such a bad showing after everything that 
has happened has been taken into consideration. Some 
of the planing mills find difficulty in buying good 
rough lumber to be made into flooring ete., and are 
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The Quality and Service of: 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 

“Representative Cal. Homes” 

53 Plans $2500 to $7000. __.60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 

“Little Bungalows” 


40 Plans, $500 to $2000. __. 40 cts. 
'PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
KY get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plang..---.- FREE 
Money bach if mot satisfied, 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 744 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Timbers of Quality 
Tip, Butt 

Piling of Any 
without Bark 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 

or Length 

with or 

You Will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
HAMMOND, LA. 




































Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, V.P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 





Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 


Calcasieu 4212.52! Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 

















POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Yellow Pine LONG LEAF ) 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. _ pimensios to Finish 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building J 








CAELAHIEU 


Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., W®ST4*" 
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We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the Jum- 
bering sections of the world and have sup- 
plied lumbermen with marking crayons. 
Today we specialize in this branch of our 
business and have a special crayon for 
every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry 
lumber. Following are our different brands: 


The popular waterproof crayon 
Acme today. Made in two sizes and 


in hard, medium and soft grades. Can be 
had in any color. 


Mammot 


larger in diameter. 
for grading lumber. 


A small, very hard 
20th Century wax crayon. Handy 
size for vest pocket. Made in all colors and 
will not wash or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


The same quality as 
Acme Crayons but are 
Particularly adapted 




















I Uniform Quality, Millwork & Grades 


are Guaranteed you in 


pressed CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 























We Want 


Orders 


2x10-22 2x14-22 


fOr 201026: 24.26 
All No. | Common 


YELLOW PINE 


Weale S&F Standard Mixed 
orders Long and Shortleaf 
for ‘ 
Shortleat We are prepared at all times 
Timbers. 


to ship pare any item in 
stocks, 


La eae 


yard and she 








. Short Leaf 


ellow ine 


Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


D. F. McCullough, 


Columbus °*csitviertc., 


umbus, Miss. 
| iissssirer Lumber Company | 











influenced to advance their quotations. One point they 
are particularly strong on is that the Government list 
allowed only $1 a thousand for dressing stock, while 
it has been shown that cost of dressing runs close to 
$3.75, covering all stock in a lump. The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association has issued alist of relative 
values on North Carolina pine which seeks to correct 
this defect in regard to the allowance for dressing 
lumber and this list has been immediately accepted by 
the planing millmen. 

For the first time in many months reports from the 
Baltimore market are to the effect that the market is 
overcrowded with lumber, but it appears that because 
of a falling off in shipments and the completion of con- 
tracts already in hand by box makers and others the 
supply of lumber at that point is dwindling. Water 
shipments last week were greatly retarded because of 
heavy fogs. 

Demand for the better grades during the week 
showed no improvement and there is noticeable some 
variation between the prices received, due to sales be- 
ing made by some few mills at below the Government 
maximum list. New England is buying little good 
pine, but an improvement is expected before many 
weeks pass. There is little demand for 4/4 edge box 
and low grade rough lumber, altho occasional sales of 
box and framing lumber have been made at good prices. 
Quotations on 4/4 edge box and stock box remain the 
same. The prices of No. 3 lumber have changed 
slightly, 10-inch stock being placed above 8-inch in- 
stead of on a par with it. Box bark strips have had a 
dull week, with prices showing no further change. 

The demand for dressed lumber during the week 
was lighter than the week previous, the greater por- 
tion of it being called for in mixed car lots, No. 2 
13/16-inch flooring, all grades 7/16-inch ceiling and 
No. 2 13/16-inch partition being the favorites. The 
prices are still very uniform in character, altho there 
has been noticed a tendency by a few mills to advance 
their quotations 25 cents on certain items. As stated 
previously, within the near future, with a good de 
mand, prices of dressed stock are more apt to advance 
than to decline, as many operators¥‘elaim they lost 
money selling under the old Government list prices. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 27.—Jan. 18 the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co. 
quietly launched the third of its Ferris type wooden 
steamers to leave the ways at its Madisonville yards. 
Miss Ruth Jahncke, daughter of Walter Jahncke, one 
of the officers of the company, christened the vessel the 
Abbeville. The launching was witnessed by a few 
friends, being without elaborate ceremony. The Abbe- 
ville is built thruout of Louisiana wood, mainly of 
southern pine, of which the greater part came from the 
yards of the Great Southern Lumber Co. at Bogalusa. 

Among the delegates named by Mayor Behrman to 
represent New Orleans at the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, to be held in Washington Feb. 5, 6 
and 7, are Fred W. Salmen, of the Salmen Brick & 
Lumber Co.; D. Vila, well known local exporter ; 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, of the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co., 
and 8. T. DeMilt, M. J. Sanders and W. H. Hendren, 
steamship agents. 

Secretary George KE. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, visited the association’s 
branch office at Jacksonville, Fla., last week, returning 
last Saturday. 

A. F. Boisfontaine, member of the Southern Pine 
Association’s clerical staff, who resigned his position 
to enlist in the marines, resumed his duties in the 
association office today, having received an honorable 
discharge from the service. Mr. Boisfontaine trained 
at Paris Island and altho the armistice deprived him 
of his chance of overseas duty, he returned home wear- 
ing a marksman’s badge and the chevrons of a sergeant. 

The finance committee of the Interstate Inland 
Waterways League last week announced its selection 
of local chairmen at each of the towns and cities along 
the route of the intercoastal canal. The list includes 
the following well known Louisiana lumbermen: Pat- 
terson, C. S. Williams (F, B. Williams Cypress Co.) ; 
Jeanerette, H. B. Hewes (Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Co.) ; Garden City, T. C. Lawless (Albert Hanson Lum 
ber Co.). 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan, 27.—-The volume of inquiries reaching the south- 
ern pine and other operators from England, France, 
Italy, South America and the West Indies has reached 
such a magnitude that leading lumbermen expect before 
long to be offered a heavy export trade. ‘Timbers are 
included in great volume in such inquiries. The mills 
here, being near ports, expect a large share of the trade 
and are preparing to take care of it, some of the oper 
ators studying foreign languages. Exports are re 
stricted now because of the scarcity of ships and con 
gestion at ports. 

Nearly all the mills have advanced their prices $1 
above the Government maximum that prevailed, and 
due to the great scarcity of 2-inch dimension the 
advance of this item is $4 and $5. Bad building 
weather and inventory taking have held down demand, 
and mill production during the last four or six weeks 
has fallen off 35 to 40 percent. Cars are plentiful but 
service is not up to pre-war efficiency. The labor situ- 
ation continues to improve. There is good prospect for 
brisk spring building operations, as work on some 
new structures has already begun. 5 

Edward R. Jones, head of Victoria Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), who has served as a member of the War Indus- 
tries Board, Millworking Section, expects to make but 
one more trip to Washington. He has been one of the 
busiest of Shreveport’s lumbermen in war work. Mr. 
Jones has also been director of the local War Savings 
stamp drive, which was a thoro success. His brother, 
J. Reese Jones, was in military service and his sisters 
engaged in local Red Cross service. 

At a meeting of Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., of Mans- 
fleld, which has general offices here, the following 


officers were elected: <A. J. Peavy, president; S. G, 
Sample, vice president; J. S. Welsh, secretary and 
treasurer. Directors elected were: A. J. Peavy, R. J, 
Wilson, R. Kraus and W. H. Monogan. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 27.—Demand continues to improve. Rainy 
weather still hampers logging in certain sections of 
the Calcasieu territory to some extent. The school 
authorities of Calcasieu Parish are preparing to expend 
a considerable sum in repairing the various school 
buildings and this will require an outlay of lumber. 
In this connection nearly all the new settlers who 
moved into this part of the State from the North and 
bought prairie lands are now making many improve 
ments. This would have been done last year had it 
not been for the war restrictions. It is probable that 
these improvements will amount to many thousands of 
dollars. 

Without a dissenting voice the lumbermen of this 
section are in favor of the Government turning over 
the railroads to their private owners. They also en 
dorse the plans recently set on foot to organize a bet- 
ter system of marketing for hardwoods. Prices here 
are all that could be desired. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 27.—The uncertainty attending the general re 
adjustment of conditions following the war prevails to 
some extent in the southern pine market of east Texas, 
It is most apparent in the matter of prices, which are 
still unsettled following the lifting of the Government's 
scale; in other words, manufacturers do not yet know 
where to fix a standard. But the old time optimism is 
returning and there is no complaint, except on the 
score that stocks are badly broken. The railroads seem 
to be buying considerable material. Retail trade seems 
to be picking up also, heavy demands coming for the 
development of the great oil territory recently discoy- 
ered in north and west Texas. Incidentally a large 
number of lumbermen are “getting their feet wet’? in 
the oil game. 

The organization of a company of Texas millmen to 
market a new lumber drying process for which a plant 
is to be established was proposed by Fred K. Fish, jr., 
president of the Lumber, Tie & Timber Vulcanizing Co., 
of New York City, who visited Houston last week. Mr. 
Fish said he had perfected a process for the scientific 
drying of southern pine which will produce wonderful 
results and will revolutionize that phase of the lumber 
industry. He purposes to save the waste thru degrad 
ing by a perfectly natural process without chemicals 
while at the same time increasing the quality of the 
quickly dried lumber. A demonstrating plant will be 
installed at some Texas mill, according to Mr. Fish. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 27.-Southern pine manufacturers say that the 
volume of orders received last week has been very satis 
factory, but shipments continue below normal on ac 
count of the wet weather. Stocks seem to be about 
50 percent of normal with most mills. 

The demand for hardwoods continues brisk and one 
firm reports the booking of two nice contracts last 
week for oak and gum. Inquiries for oak and gum 
come in steadily, with occasional demands for cotton- 
wood, beech, ash and some hickory, altho the chief 
movement seems to be in oak and gum. 

Retailers are still very optimistic, altho trade has 
not opened up as freely as could be desired. However, 
an immense amount of building is expected in this city 
in the near future and retailers feel very good over 


the outlook. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan, 27.—-Henry C. Murnan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Murnan Shipbuilding Co., left 
Jan. 25 for Washington to sign a contract for the 
construction of twenty wooden barges for the Warrior 
River system, The company’s bid was $5,985 each, so 
the contract involves an outlay of nearly $120,000. 
The barges will be 140 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 10 
feet deep, capable of carrying 800 tons of coal. The 
company is prepared to deliver the first barge in 
twenty days after the contract is signed and one 
every seven days after delivery of the first, and has 
already started preliminary work. 

There is a heavy export movement of lumber going 
on, and much southern pine is being assembled on the 
municipal wharves for export. The British steamer 
Millpool sailed Jan. 23 for Liverpool with a full cargo 
of timber and lumber, the schooner Phillip M. Brooks 
left Wednesday with a full cargo of lumber for Porto 
Rico, and the schooners C0. H. Hackley and Leajok are 
loading with lumber and timbers for China. 

The wood caulkers of Pinto Island department of 
the Alabama Drydock & Shipbuilding Co. claim to have 
established a world record for speed by caulking the 
top sides of the Colonel Bowie in two days and three 


hours. : 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 28.-—-While there has been no great revival in 
the building trade retailers think the outlook more 
hopeful, because of the number of plans upon which 
estimates are being asked. These requests continue 
in increasing number and the trade looks upon them as 
indicative of a desire to build. Distributers report 
a fairly large amount of business on hand. 

FB. C. Robinson, president of the B. C. Robinson 
Lumber Co., operating line yards thruout Missouri and 
Illinois, has never missed a meeting of the South 
western Lumbermen’s Association and he will be on 
hand at Kansas City as usual this year. L. M. Tully, 
representative of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., also 
will attend, as usual. 

M. M. Elledge, president and general manager of the 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., Corinth, Miss., was a 
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recent visitor to St. Louis. He conferred with E. D. 
Tennant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, Mr. Elledge 
being Vicegerent Snark for Mississippi. H. C. Bell, 
another Corinth lumberman and a 2x4 specialist, also 
was here. The sales offices for Mr. Bell are with the 
Van Cleave Saw Mill Co., St. Louis. 

A special meeting of the traffic committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis has been called 
for Friday at the quarters in the Wright Building. 
E. E. Eversull, traffic manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., is chairman of the committee, 

Conditions at southern pine mills are anything but 
favorable, according to J. A. Meyer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Consolidated Saw Mills, who has 
just returned from a trip to the South. 

“Tt has been raining almost incessantly for some 
time,” said Mr. Meyer, “which you can readily see 
would interfere with the operation of mills very 
materially. The mills are running only a short portion 
of the time, thereby not accumulating very much stock. 
We hope that this condition soon will be improved, 
but when we can not tell.” Mr. Meyer said that the 
company has large order files at all of its mills and 
business seems to be very good as to demand. “The 
supply, however, is very light,’ he said. ‘Upon inves- 
tigation, I find that this condition exists not only with 
our mills but is very general thruout the South.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 28.—While business shows a little more life as 
spring approaches retailers do not appear to be get- 
ting over to any extent the idea of a break in lumber 
prices, especially southern pine. In the face of this 
there appears to be a tendency toward strengthening 
prices in other woods and fir has advanced all along 
the line from quotations a month ago. But the re- 
tailers have been preaching to their customers the 
gospel of lower prices and for that reason the retail 
trade is not what it might be. Line yard concerns 
do not take the same view of the matter as do the in- 
dependent dealers, but inevitably the line yard demand 
has been affected by the position of their competitors. 

Local indications point to a big building year in 
residences. The big development companies, which 
practically suspended operations last year, say there 
is a great demand for new houses and they are pre- 
paring to meet it, no matter what the building costs 
are. One company has begun work on thirty houses 
to be finished by May 1. Another company is building 
ten at a time and selling them before they are com- 
pleted. Other companies are getting into the field and 
apparently there is no fear that increased prices will 
scare off the purchasers. On this point the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
says: 

“Evidences are not wanting to show that great prep 
arations are making for a resumption of building, road 
improvements and public work. The severe weather 
undoubtedly is holding back building and improvement 
activity and no great strides can be looked for until 
the near approach of spring. 

“A deterrent cause of this slowness of resumption, 
however, is the increased cost of materials and labor. 
On lumber and on many other articles classed as ma- 
terials prices have advanced somewhat above war 
prices since the Government restrictions have been re 
moved, while men in the building trades are asking 
higher wages than they have received in the cities since 
the war began. Unless there is a lowering of prices 
it is asserted building is not likely to attain the volume 
it otherwise would, altho there will be a good deal of 
necessary building. Great headway also has been made 
on road building plans, and legislatures are freely au- 
thorizing such work, but if hard-surfaced roads are to 
cost double pre-war figures road improvement leaders 
say there will be few miles of new roads built. 

“The lumber dealers are taking a hopeful view of 
the situation and are preparing to meet all demands. 
Yards are generally well stocked, but trade thus far 
has not assumed anything like the activity that has 
been looked for with the close of the war. A fair de- 
mand is noted for materials for repairs.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 27.—-Yard managers and employees of the Dower 
Lumber Co. had their eighth annual convention at 
Wadena last week. All but two of the thirty-five yard 
managers were present, and Adolph Pfund, secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was the 
principal speaker at the banquet the evening of Jan. 
20, speaking on “Capitalizing War Time Pep.” 

W. M. Webb has opened offices in the McKnight 
Building as a sales representative of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. Mr. Webb has been repre- 
senting the same company at Omaha. 

F. W. Smith, of the Pacific States Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., was a business visitor here last week, 
conferring with G. A. Jones, the company’s repre- 
sentative in this market. 

Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was here 
Monday on his way to Seattle, visiting among associa- 


tion men. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan, 27.—Some eastern inquiry has been noted, and 
while no special developments have taken place opera- 
tors and jobbers are generally more cheerful. There 
is optimism over the campaigns to promote building, 
which are expected to create a demand in this market. 
An inquiry is going the rounds for 1,000 ,000 feet of box 
lumber, but it is predicted that it is being sent to all 
the markets and will be placed near the point of its 
origin. 

8S. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Lumber Co., says that he looks forward to 
business being on a normal basis as soon as the building 
Season opens. His company is still short of men and 
the season is now so far advanced that he does not 
hope for increasing the winter’s cut. Reports from 
northern Minnesota are that mild weather has re- 
Stricted operations, especially where hauling has to be 


done over the lakes, as the ice is too thin for heavy 
loads. In the vicinity of Hibbing, Minn., logging has 
practically ceased and one fi‘m there that had a con- 
tract to cut 1,000,000 feet will cut less than 300,000. 
The fact that woodsmen are taking other jobs would 
interfere with logging if the weather became colder so 
that operators were ready to push ahead with their 
cuts, 

The application of Alger, Smith & Co. for permission 
to abandon operation of their Duluth & Northern Min- 
nesota Railroad has beer~withdrawn, as with the war 
over the opportunity to tispose of the rails and equip- 
ment at an attractive p ice is now lost. It is reported 
that the company will have an opportunity to dispose 
of the road in anothex quarter as soon.as it has no 
further use for it as a logging road. 

Pulpwood is being brought into Two Harbors and 
Knife River, Minn., in large quantities, six trains be- 
sides the locals being kept working steadily. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Jan. 29.—A number of the box shook mills that em- 
ployed many girls during the war and for a consider- 
able period after the armistice was signed are gradu- 
ally dispensing with the services of female help and 
substituting man labor, which is more plentiful than 
heretofore. The women are returning to other voca- 
tions at which they were employed before, greatly re- 
lieving the scarcity of female help in the performance 
of household duties and in stores, 

Maj. H. Morton Jones, who severed his connection 
with the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. a year and a half 
ago and entered the personnel department of the air 
service at Washington, D. C., has been mustered out 
of the service and returned to his home in North 
Tonawanda. He has resumed his former connection 
with the local lumber company of which his father is 
president. 

Franklin A. Hofheins, of the Standard Stained 
Shingles & Lumber Co., is one of the incorporators 
of the Gardner Furniture Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 to deal in furni- 


ture, 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Jan. 27.—The new system of forest ranging, fire 
protection and log scaling in New Brunswick is work- 
ing out admirably. The Province has been divided into 
thirty-six districts, each under a forest ranger. Five 
inspectors devote their whole time to supervising and 
checking the rangers. No permanent appointment is 
made until after six months’ satisfactory service, and 
every member is placed under bonds for the proper 
performance of his duties. 

There has been a radical change in the system of log 
scaling. All scales must qualify by a rigid examina- 
tion. They are provided with books to record all the 
logs counted and scaled. They must report on all 
camps fortnightly, and are provided with tally sheets 
to record the size of logs. The regulations are posted 
in all camps telling loggers the height of stumps and 
warning against undersized cutting, waste in tops ete. 
The logging regulations are so clearly set forth that no 
operator may claim ignorance of the law. One result 
of the new system is a far more complete scale of logs 
than ever was made before. 

In April of this year a forest rangers’ convention 
will be held and there will be formal addresses and 
demonstrations relative to fire protection, game pro- 
tection, fire fighting and cruising, and scaling. It is 
also planned to construct lookout stations at suitable 
points and build necessary telephone lines in the for- 
ests. 

The crown lands department of the Province will 
profit largely from the new policy of selling timber 
licenses on a straight stumpage basis, instead of on 
long-term leases and rentals. About 400 miles was 
recently sold, being divided into blocks of 10 square 
miles or less, the bidder paying 10 percent on the esti- 
mate, As a result a minimum price of $5.50 was se- 
cured, while several lots sold as high as $7.75, whereas 
the return under the old system was less than $3 a 
thousand, 

The winter in New Brunswick continues to be one 
of the mildest for many years. Only twice has the 
thermometer in St. John touched the zero point. There 
is, however, enough snow to enable lumber operators 
to carry on their work. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 27.—Trade conditions in Ontario are quiet. 
The extraordinarily mild weather is unsettling every- 
one’s calculations. Reports from the North tell of 
weather conditions which are seriously interfering with 
woods operations. It is practically impossible to get 
logs out of the woods. It would be rash to attempt a 
prediction, but even if good hauling weather should 
come along later only a small portion of the reduced 
cut that has been made will come out. The effect 
of this will unquestionably be to assist in the main- 
tenance of prices at present levels. 

A number of Toronto wholesalers went over to Buf- 
falo last week to attend the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York. Among them were A. E. Gordon, 
of Terry & Gordon; W. G. Paynes, of Campbeli, Welsh 
& Paynes; W. F. Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Co.; 
W. C. Laidlaw, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co.; J. K. 
Muir, of Muir & Kirkpatrick; and Horace Boultbee, 
secretary of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 


ciation. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


Jan. 27.—Lumbermen are praying for more snow, 
which is badly needed for hauling the logs in the 
woods. The weather lately has been extraordinarily 
mild for the time of year and until today there had 
been a steady thaw. 

The local lumber market is dull. The supply is not 
heavy but sufficient to fill the demand. Transportation 
was never better. 


Long HeavyTimbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
‘Pine trade for 36 years. 








We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 











S. M. Shrader, 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and el —< Timbers, Car Materlal 





Ceiling, Finish 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Gum—Poplar—Oak 
FOR 1 Car 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 


2 Cars 9 to 12’’ Gum Box Boards. 
2 Cars 13 to 17”” Gum Box Boards, 
SALE 2 to 3 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
1 Car 8-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
250,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 Log Run Plain Oak, 
Write us for stock sheet and prices. 


MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 
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316 Railway Exchange, 
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Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. our in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO0., Mog,Foint, Mise. 


300.000 Feet uber Miles Long Leaf 


Native Lember C ‘o., Howi- 


son, Miss., Van ‘Cleave, Yellow Pine 


Miss. shipping Points 
Poscegoule and S Ship Ini Island, Gang Sawed Rift 
. Flooring a Specialty 


le Address, ntzler™ 


Moss Ree Miss. 
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THE WOOD 


Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 
man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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hemes Machinery 
and Barrel Factory 


Port Wentworth, Savannah, Ga. 


Annouces that its Plant for making machinery- 
made slack barrels is now complete and oper- 
ating. To pack and unpack this Factory's 
Barrels, the only tool necessary is a screw- 
driver. Its patented removable head needs 
no coopering, and the barrel can be used 
many times. 


The Factory is now prepared to 


Deliver in Quantities 


containers for produce, flour, fish, meats, ce- 
ment, etc. 


Port Wentworth has the Savannah, 








va Georgia, freight rates. / 
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SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. 9 
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M. M. Elledge 


Two By Fours Dimension, Small 
Timbers and Boards. 


: Band Resawed Crating Stock. 
Planing Mill and Assembling Yard at Corinth. 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





McRae Lumber Co. 


Two By Fours, Dimension Small 
Timbers and Boards. 


Planing Mills at Thresher F. K. McRae, 
and Booneville, Miss. Manager. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Luka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mér.. Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2 x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 





H. C. Bell 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


Two By Fours, Dimension, 
Boards and Small Timbers 
Corinth, Miss. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. B. Hickman, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, called on the local trade this 
week, 


Lee H. Shepherd, represeitative of the W. L. Shep- 
herd Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., was a Chicago 
visitor this week, 


C. L. Gray and John Daly, president and secretary 
respectively of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of Meridian, 
Miss., spent part of last week in Chicago. 


Rodney E. Browne, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co., of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago in the early 
part of the week and visited with friends in the local 
trade. 


F. E. Wickwire, of the Milwaukee Land Co., Idaho 
and western pine manufacturer at St. Joe, Idaho, 
spent a day or two in Chicago during the week, call- 
ing on the trade. 


Archie D. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary 
of the Red River Lumber Co., and his family spent a 
day in Chicago last week on their way to Florida to 
spend the remainder of the winter. 


Philip T, Coolidge and George T. Carlisle, jr., well 
known foresters, are combining their work as consult- 
ing forest engineers into a partnership under the name 
of Coolidge & Carlisle, with offices in Bangor, Me. 


H. Bert Hackman, who formerly had charge of the 
Columbus, Ohio, branch of the Frampton-Foster Lum- 
ber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has joined the sales organi- 
zation of the Serfas Lumber Co., of Easton, Pa. His 
many friends in the trade wish him success in his 
new connection. 


John Lind, acting secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association until the recent ap- 
pointment of Wilson Compton to the secretaryship, 
has been selected as secretary to the Prepared Roofing 
& Shingle Association, with headquarters at 1219 
Conway Building, Chicago. 


Ek. R. Hutchins, president of the Hutchins Lumber & 
Storage Co., and also with FE. R. & R. G. Hutchins, 
Chicago, representatives in this territory for the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., manufacturer of Oregon fir at Eu- 
gene, Ore., has left for the Pacific coast, where he will 
inspect the Booth-Kelly operations. 


Charles EB. Sand, formerly of the Brix-Sand Lumber 
Co, and now sales manager for the Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, Ore., was in Chicago a couple of 
days during the week, establishing connections here 
for the sale of West Coast lumber. He returned to 
the Coast Wednesday, via Kansas City and Omaha. 


The Pacific Lumber Co. of Tilinois will be represented 
by its Michigan salesman, Farl Randall, at the conven 
tion of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, to be held Feb, 4 and 5 at the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The company says it would be 
pleased to have dealers call or leave their addresses at 
the “Headquarters for California Redwood Products,” 
to be maintained at the hotel during the convention. 


L. G. Herron, of Perley Lowe & Co., spent several 
days at Peshtigo, Wis., where the compsny up to a 
few months ago operated the Peshtigo Lumber Co. 
He reports that the lumbermen in the North have 
had very little good logging weather, in many places 
the swamps being so soft that even with some snow on 
the ground logs can not be hauled out of the woods. 
He fears that if seasonable weather for logging does 
not come soon, lumber production in the North will 
be below normal. 


A. S. Johnson, representative of the Mansfield Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., at Shreveport, La., is arranging for 
a business visit to Europe and plans to leave as soon 
as his passport is secured. While Mr. Johnson will 
visit Scotland and England, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land in the interests of his firm, he says that he will 
endeavor to find time from his duties to take a short 
trip to the battlefields of France, to see what formerly 
was “No Man’s Land.” Mr. Johnson was a regular 
yearly visitor to Europe until the beginning of the war, 
and now that peace has arrived he plans to resume 
these periodical visits abroad, paying close attention 
to the hardwood markets there. 


The Johnson-Tustin Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
has been reorganized and is now known as the Tustin 
Hardwood Lumber Co., with offices at 1129-32 Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co. Building, Memphis. The re 
organized concern has at its head two of the livest and 
most successful, self-made young lumbermen in the 
wholesaling business—C. R. Tustin as president and 
J. F. Mingea as secretary and sales manager. Mr. 
Mingea has for a long time been manager of the hard- 
wood department of the Hayden-Westcott Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, and recently was elected to his present 
connection to succeed J. T. Jones, who resigned to go 
with the Cherokee Lumber Co. 


Cc. H. Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer 
Park, Wash., manufacturer of Idaho and western pine 
lumber, was a Chicago visitor during this week. He 
was a representative optimist from the Inland Bm- 
pire, who could see nothing but brightness in the 
future. Stocks of western pines of all kinds, he said, 
are very low and broken, with not much prospect of 
anything like adequate replenishment within the near 
future because of the insistent demand which is even 
now developing. He expects this demand to develop 
steadily in volume as the spring building season ap- 
proaches, and in the meanwhile finds prices very firm 
and regards an early advance as a strong possibility, 


Ben 8, Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago for a short time 
this week calling on friends and customers and mixing 
with the boys generally. From here he went to Kansas 
City to make a brief visit to his father before returning 
to his headquarters in Beaumont. This necessarily was 
a hurried trip, inasmuch as Mr. Woodhead in addition 
to his duties as president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
manager of war work campaign and other public activi- 
ties is a member of the grand jury now in session in 
Beaumont and he had to return quickly in order to re- 
sume his duties on the inquisitorial body. Mr. Wood- 
head reports a rapidly increasing demand for southern 
pine and hardwoods but says that production thruout 
the Louisiana-Texas district is sadly interfered with 
because of weather conditions. An unusually heavy 
and protracted rainfall has put that entire section 
under water and made logging operations almost im- 
possible, as a result of which lumber production has 
been reduced materially. Thru the activities of the 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce an active and profit- 
able business is being worked up with Mexico and a 
boat line with regular sailings between Beaumont and 
Tampico is having all the business it can take care of in 
handling lumber and general cargo. 





NEW PRESIDENT OF CHICAGOANS 


L. W. Crow, of the Mears-Slayton Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, who was elected vice president of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago at its fiftieth annual 
convention, held Jan. 20, has been installed as presi- 
dent of the association, to succeed C. B. Flinn, whose 
death within a few days after his election as the or- 
ganization’s executive head is chronicled on another 
page of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
new president is also a former president of the asso- 





L. W. CROW, CHICAGO ; 
President of Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


ciation, and during his tenure of office proved himself 
most capable and popular. 

¥. J. Heidler, a member of the board of directors of 
the association, has taken office as vice president in 
Mr. Crow’s stead. 





LAUD FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


A resolution expressing appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered to the manufacturers and shippers 
of this country by the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the United States Forest Service at Madison, Wis., 
and urging the Government adequately to support it 
in its work was passed unanimously at the annual con- 
vention of the National Canners’ Association, held in 
Chicago Jan. 21. The resolution reads as follows : 


The Forest Products Laboratory of the United States 
Forest Service has rendered valuable service to the 
canned goods trade thru its scientific investigations of 
packing box construction. It is of the utmost impor 
tance to the manufacturers and shippers of this country 
that the Government should extend and adequately 
maintain the work of the Forest Products Laboratory. 





MAKES NEW BUSINESS CONNECTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—Announcement was made 
today by George FE. Hibbard, president of the Steele & 
Hibbard Lumber Co., that F. Huntington Smith, one 
of the best known hardwood men in the country, had 
become connected with that company. Mr. Smith will 
travel in the eastern territory. He succeeds L. M. 
Borgas, who resigned last October and was elected 
secretary at the annual election of the company to- 
day. 

Mr. Smith has been engaged in the hardwood lumber 
trade for about forty years. He was one of the or 
ganizers of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion and at one time was its president. He was 4 
member of the firm of Smith & Little, which was lo 
cated at 2600 North Broadway for a number of years. 
In later years he bought the interest of his partner. 
For the last three years Mr. Smith has been connecte 
with the American Hardwood Lumber Co. 
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r business men were interested. The company is build- ; i : At a recent meeting of the Steel Fence Post Manu- 
e ing a mill at Beaver Cove that will cut 100,000 feet 1 1. a tre egg oe = es 2 nen. facturers’ Association, held in Chicago, its president, 
g of lumber and produce 40 tons of sulphate pulp daily. a ol gag Binoy > S. H. Barwick, N. ©. H.C. Jones, gave a good analysis of present business 
is It is expected that operation will be started in May i tae ita ete conditions and future buying, especially conditions as 
4 and that all the lumber and pulp production will be they affect the farmers, who have been receiving such 
LS marketed in the Orient. That the Orient affords the A VETERAN OF THE NORTH WOODS good prices for all their products and who will likely 
nD logical market is seen when it is recalled that Beaver receive high prices for years to come.. President Jones 
e, Cove, which is a stop for all boats between the United | A pod oo -_ ign LP ge of on said : 

i- States and Alaska, is 2,000 miles nearer Japan than ‘nee itiver Lumber Co. held their annual meeting, There has been a tendency on the part of some 
in San Francisco. The officers of the company are: ree : pom doi pt erg tytn, was Loe — dealers to delay their purchases of farm materials for 
: President —W. H. White, of Vancouver, B. C. sonmn ths 1 $0 Soule to recall Sent baw saaay. Mis, Cehel Geol aees a's sale oa eee 
a First vice president—W. 0. King, Chicago. - Corry does not say exactly the year he engaged in prices. Undoubtedly there will be a gradual decline 
ut Second vice president—-Thomas White, of Boyne City, the lumber business in the North, when the area of in the prices of certain products, but I can not see an 
th Mich. white pine trees consisted of wonderful virgin forests, a in the price of steel fence posts and wire prod- 
vy Secretary—George C, Pratt, of Vancouver, B. C. but his friends say it was in the early ’50s. Mr. pr = tad ae a be page Foy oh 
on Directors—W. H. White, C. 8. Battle and George C. Corry, who is still hale and hearty, as the accompany- the steel products and until there . radical reduction 
m- Pratt, of Vancouver. B. ¢ «3 W. ©. Bing, Ww. 3B. Utley, ing reproduction will plainly show, has not given any in raw materials and labor costs there can be no 
as F. C. Letts, W. W. Lufkin and John G. woe. of Chi- serious attention to the lumber business during the reduction in prices of fencing material. 
he cago; H. O. Probasco, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 7 last twenty years, as the company has not been en- The decline in present prices for nearly all products 
it. The mill site of the company is located 175 miles gaged in actual selling during that time. However will come gradually. It was twenty years after the 
A north of Vancouver on Johnson Strait and the company the charter organization is kept up, as the company ‘nae conclusion of the Civil War before prices were down to 
na has in sight a cut of 6,000,000,000 feet of fir, hemlock, extensive land and ore holdings in the North. Robert poy of veschans odes bachamende oat Ee 
in spruce and cedar, H. McElwee, of Chicago, is president and F. J. Kohler, pre-war prices at least until the time comes when he 
of Chicago, is secretary, and offices are maintained in receives pre-war prices for his farm products. All 
THE LOG OF LONG-BELL the Continental Bank Building, where the estate these things are on a relative basis. A gradual 
interests of the Jesse Spaulding Lumber Co. are also ‘ecline in prices, which is the way the decline will and 
8. E. Barwick, sales agent in Chicago for the Long- —jgoked after. must come, will protect the dealer so that he will have 
“ Bell Lumber Co., received this week a copy of Vol. 1, “I do not know exactly Mr. Corry’s age nor how long — — ak 2 tira he wutt emai 
i png age me of a new ba ae ago he engaged in the lumber business,” said Mr. of wire. For this reason fencing has been neglected 
1 on raat wei’, shown southern pine manufacturer, Ce- McElwee in Chicago this week, “but I do know this: for several years. The Government has set high prices 
ae signed for circulation among its employees. The maga-  apout five years ago Mr. Corry was in Chicago and he Which the farmer fs to receive for certain of his prod- 
»si- zine is filled from cover to cover with interesting data said to another friend and myself that he got his ucts. He is urged to produce “bumper” crops. The 
pict about the activities of the company and editorial start in the North in the early ’50s, which brought out {@™™mer who has a field which needs fencing will lose 
or- matter that cements the interests of its employees. the remark from our mutual friend that he must have oe Se on ae Po a 
her There is an interesting message from Mr. Long, an right pa omy price of tae ah ray 

Phe article on “Increased Selling Efficiency and Coipera- dealer who neglects to put in a stock of fencing mate- 
pO tion” by M. B. Nelson, general sales manager, one rials to supply the demand will lose the profits which 

on “Increasing the Demand for Our Creosoted Stock” he should make this spring. 

by H. N. Ashby, manager of the tie and timber depart- Fortunately, the percentage of dealers who fail to 

ment. “Our Part in the War’ is another interesting wot dccher waver tees Oe Ge ton feaee hecnien 

page and the story relates just what the Long-Bell and T have not spoken to a single manufacturer whe 

Lumber Co. did in furnishing lumber for different war has not said that the spring of 1919 will be the 

purposes. The company was instrumental in supplying greatest in the history of the fence business. 

more than 90,000,000 feet of lumber for cantonments, 

portable houses and ship material, together with 51 

miles of hay racks, 51 miles of feed troughs, 4,000 AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM FRANCE 

watering troughs and 15,000 posts for corrals. The George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co., 

magazine is well illustrated with scenes of Long-Bell received a letter this week from Capt. H. J. Pettt- 

activities, including the Long-Bell Building in Kansas grew, who before entering the service was with the 

City, and a page is devoted to photographs of officials company at Oconto, Wis. Capt. Pettigrew has been in 

of the company. France several months, being one of the survivors of 
the ill-fated Tuscania. He writes in a most interest- 

OPPOSED TO GOVERNMENT CONTROL ing manner and his letter to Mr. Farnsworth is as 

OLLOWS : 

At the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Associa ies: lone. lone at f Dun-Sur-Meuse 
tion of Chicago, held last week, a committee composed me. 2 Item Ayre Pega A ook én ae tae ae, a 
of M. G, Truman, 8, E. Barwick, N. C. Mather and G. A. Dec. 12, when we completed our memorable march as 
Vangsness was appointed to draft a suitable statement part of the American Third army. Barring a trip 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States out home, IT would not have missed this very interesting 
lining the association’s attitude toward continued Gov march for anything, as it has added another chapter to 
ernment control of railroads. The committee accord po Bdge cea ee = phe oe 
inglv pare , , sts » > , . : neldent, Alsace, hatTeat erry anc smes * § . 
a foc gag a ies an Bae — the terrible Argonne Woods, the Meuse front and now 

. aErY Bs RCeICr, President © ae with the army that marched out of France, thru 
national chamber : Luxembourg and well over the Rhine into Germany. 

At the fiftieth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s This march, lasting from Nov. 17 to the evening of 
Association of Chicago, held Jan. 20, 1919, the follow Dec, 13, was a very severe one for us and was a greater 
ing resolution was adopted : test of efficiency and endurance than any we have had. 

Resolved, That the railroads of the United States MICHAEL CORRY, SR., OF MARINETTE, WIS. ; Tee any cause aun chase torun Gs ce 
should be returned to private operation as promptly A Real Veteran of the White Pine Days always marching and we had to keep supplies going 
as possible, with such remedial legislation as will to it. When one railhead got too far to the rear, we 
protect them from political and financial persecution, oa t other one. It was work night and day 

50. and that a committee be appointed to draft a suit- , been then a very small boy. Well, Mr. Corry straight- a? ate an a my company of seventy-seven men 

able statement to the Chamber of Commerce of the ened up and replied: ‘No, sir, I was a big boy then, pet twenties te gaan’ Panne trucks. besides a 

mself ber war States of America of our attitude in the sir!’ So you see Michael Corry is one of the real Dodge car, a Ford car and an Indian motoreycle, with- 
aes veterans, and he will be treasurer and superintendent out losing a man on account of sickness and with every 
rs of Resolutions calling for early return of the railroads of the company as long as he lives. May that be a car running and in service. Nothing ever gave me 
nt in ee a er oe renee — long time.” more ne bg oo ee > eo ~—. 
§ ( IV e way usiness ssociation ‘ - .@ - \ e e elr ver vest efforts or would no 

at tte comaal meeting Jan. 9, 1919, have come to the Mr. Corry, like the late United States Senator Isaac Sales bane ceoannn y 
attention-of this committee, and we wish to endorse Stephenson, also of Marinette, spent the equivalent Our route, which you ean easily trace on a map, 

RY the intent of these resolutions. of an average lifetime in white pine production during was by way of Dun-sur-Meuse, and Longwy, France, 

If prompt remedial legislation replacing railroads on a period when white pine was plentiful and was looked Luxembourg, Beuland and Echternach, Luxembourg 

juable a safe and sound basis can not be had from present upon as about the only building wood worthy of serious and then over the Sauer River to Ritburg, Speicher, 
ppers Congress we believe an extra session of the new Con- consideration. Also like the late United States Senator Daun. Mayen, across the Rhine at Engers just north 
ry of gress should be called for that purpose, as soon as Sania hi lifeti ig Q ate filled ith cache of Coblenz to Dierdorf, where we are now railheading. 
Wis., possible after March 1, ee ee sab ase Tanase et erstp ach egeer Nh hash In Luxembourg we were hailed with joy and marched, 

t it We believe that the Government should assume, as that have had to do with the wonderful progress of or rather rode, under many decorated arches bearing 
ure the obligation of itself only, operating deficit accruing logging and sawmilling in the North. Tho not con- banners which read, “Welcome to Our TAberators” and 

1 ‘ne up to time of return, and that railroads must be pro- sidered a very wealthy man, as wealth is considered “Welcome to the Liberators of Nations.” They outdid 

el¢ vided, before release, with Government loans on easy in these days of swollen fortunes, he has plenty of themselves in their efforts to show anprectation for 

3 terms, to cover not only advances which they have this world’ 5 > Is and is looked ee fae a eof the what we had done for them when we forced the Ger- 

States had to date, but also to cover their needs in mainten t : 2 ‘ be a tery a - ay ee we ; % mans to evacuate the duchy. It made one proud to be 

ro the ance and construction. rusiness stalwarts of Marinette. He is a director of a member of » freedom giving army and an army from 

ons of We would favor provision for Federal incorporation the First National Bank there and has land and ore the good old U. S. A. at that. 

impor of all railroads participating in interstate business, as holdings of his own in addition to his interests in the In Germany. “the sacred soil,” we found a very, 

yuntry a haven of refuge from conflicting local regulation, and Menominee River Lumber Co. neculiar attitude. The neople appeared to be afraid of 

uately would favor a Department of Transportation, with rep us and actually concealed themselves until they saw 

‘atory: resentation in the cabinet, to whom the Interstate Com we were not the bloodthirsty. scalp-raising savages we 

merce Commission would report, to provide proper TWO BRANCHES OF TRADE TO CONFER had been pictured. Then they came out and mant- 
regulation, including supervision of security issues. . fested quite an interest in us and things American. 

, As a war measure, private property of the railroads Preparations for a heart-to-heart conference between They tell us stories of privations suffered during the 

ON was practically confiscated by the Government, and 4 committee of lumber manufacturers representing the war, but they do not know what war is. If they could 

. made now as a war expense the Government should pay National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and a sim see northern France they would realize. Their inter- 

reele & cost not only of replacing them in equal physical con- ilar committee representing the National Retail Lumber est seems to lay chiefly in food supplies which they 
, dition, but in safe financial position under the changed Dealers’ Association and other retailers’ organizations hope and expect we are going to bring to them. There 

h, one conditions which developed largely as a result of such ang nos in fullautae At ihe é fave : hich il is a large Socialist element here that speaks very 

y, had Government action. wish phs has . hyscctabtapebe ahmcagy espe ge ba: harshly about their former kaiser and the upper class 

th will We believe that immediate return to private opera- be held in Chicago some time early in March, all such, “eapitalists,” as they say. The people west of the 
L. M. tion, if only with force of enlightened public opinion matters as now stand between the two groups of Rhine are all of the church. They see in our occupa- 

elected to assure early and fair legislation, would result in lumbermen will be brought up and threshed over, with tion freedom of church from state, which is to their 
ae 1 stopping present extravagant methods of operation a view to removing all misunderstandings between advantage. 

ny and larger deficit for taxpayers to liquidate, Also that them. Besides general commercial relations, terms of No unpleasant incident has marred our journey 

it would result in such improvement in service that sales. trade extensi S othe ‘awe of mutual into Germany. The neople have met our demands will- 
lumber public attitude would make desirable legislation more  ° °° extension and Other Matters Of mutua ingly and order has been maintained at all times. No 
the or- readily obtainable. interest will be topics of conference, and anybody who terman soldiers, except discharged ones, have been 

.ssocia- During the balance of the period of Government has “an ax to grind” has been invited to bring it at met anywhere. - 
was @ operation and under private operation to follow, pres that time, so that after the meeting there will be I will spend my second Xmas sway from home in 

was lo ent method of centralized and regional buying now nothing remaining to disturb the harmony between the Germany. Last year I was in Waco, but T did not 

ars. practiced on lumber in certain regions should be — two branches of the trade. think I should he here this vear. As you said, I have 

f ye abolished and purchasing agents of individual railroads John H. Kirby msident of the N I I lived a lifetime in a few short months. 

partner. ~-or corporate systems—- should be allowed to purchase maha Zvey peeemrne o asl ational — 1 trust you had a very merry Xmas and that you 

nnected their requirements where and from whom they can to Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago last : ; 











LOOK TO THE ORIENT FOR MARKET 


A special meeting was held in Chicago a few days 
ago of officers, directors and stockholders of the Beaver 
Cove Lumber & Pulp Co., of Beaver Cove, B. C. Action 
was taken which oversubscribed the $1,000,000 stock 
of the company, in which several local lumbermen and 








the best advantage, as in pre-war times, 


We hope that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America will speedily obtain from as many 
of the underlying organizations as possible expressions 
on this matter, and put the result very strongly before 
the President of the United States as soon as he may 
return from Europe. 

May we be advised in due course of action in this 
matter? 











Wednesday on business in connection with this confer- 


ence. He at that time appointed the committee to rep- 
resent the manufacturers in all sections of the country, 
but announced no names, pending receipt of acceptances 
of appointment. 





WHY FARMERS SHOULD IMPROVE NOW 





and yours may have a large share in the joys of the 
new year, 1919. 
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You Profit Two Ways 


- When You Sell 
(59 Products 


_ prmeacceipie cash profits and the 
permanent good will of the farmer 


trade around your town. OK Products 
make good. They are a real necessity in profit- 
able hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs and livestock — increase the farmer’s 
profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine 
problem in the hog houses—and that 
means larger and healthier hogs— 
smaller losses in little pigs—big- 

ger profits. 
S\\ Easily and quickly installed in 
old houses or built into new 
ones. Made with a galvanized iron frame and 
| a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
ht; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected by wire screen, 
Made in five styles—stationary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sani- 
tary, healthful condition in which stock thrive; 
made of heavy galvanized steel; ship- 
ped ready to install; easy to erect. 
Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rot 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition 
on all OK Products and our plan 
for helping dealers sell OK Products. 


Phillip Bernard Co. O35. Cr tows” 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is Law. 
One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . « « + #3 $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3. a $4, $5 


‘Two persons 
Room with detachea + $3, 93. 80. $4 
Room with private bath; "Double ‘room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 














Zz b Two connecting rooms 

y “ with bath. Per day. 

a 2 persons, $5 to $8 

~ 3 persons, $6 to $9 

) 4 persons, $7 to $12 

J 1026 Rooms — 834 

i With Private Bath. 
Chicago's Finest Ss tel 











Vertical 


Wickes wit. Boiler 
Have you seen the STEELCASED SETTING 


for enclosing this boiler? 
ir | mewpecone losses are overcome. 
The least amount of brickwork is required. 


Ask for Bulletin—‘‘Magnitude of air 


infiltration losses’’—sent free. 
THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
hi U.S. A. 





Sales Offices: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Beg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. Giseh Cased Sota 
Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-racic GRAND PRIZE 
i neaiematamnnmtemenealtammmaemeametenasaet 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 300 Axes Tools 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—H. B. Wood has with- 
drawn from the Standard Lumber Co. and the Ala- 
bama-Mississippi Emergency Bureau and has gone 
to Tuscaloosa where he is interested in the Deal 
Sawmills Co. 

Carrollton—The 
out to A. E. Bell. 

Demopolis—The report that the Chickasaw Lum- 
ber Co, had increased its authorized capital from 
$150,000 to $275,000 was an error, The company an- 
nounces that this increase was from $50,000 to $150,- 
000 for the authorized capital and that a move is 
now on foot to increase the paid-in capital to 
$100,000. 

Oneonta—W. D. King is successor to Goddard & 
King in the grocery and lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Conway—R. T. Cole is successor to 
Cole & Co. in the grocery and building material 
business. 

COLORADO. Ovid—The Ovid Lumber & Coal Co. 
is succeeded by the Ovid Lumber Co., headquar ters, 
Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., Denver, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The David H. 
Clark Co. has changed its name to Larkin-Carey Co. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—A. W. Service is reported to 
have gone out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Argo--The Argo-Summit Lumber Co. 
has increased its stock from $50,000 to $85,000. 

Chicago-—-The Columbia Hardwood Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Chicago-——-The I... R. Harsha Manufacturing Co. 
and the A. H. Vilas Co., both manufacturers of pic- 
ture frame and moulding, are succeeded by the 
Vilas-Harsha Manufacturing Co. 

Chicago-Geneva—The Ottawa Pianophone Co. has 
changed its name to the Hiawatha Phonograph Co. 

Decatur—D. A. Heidlebaugh has sold his interest 
in the Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Co, to J. 
I., Kitchen. 

Elliott-—-The Krum & Krum Lumber Co. has 
moved its headquarters to 314 Corn Belt Bank Build- 
ing, Bloomington, III. 

Sandwich—Mosher & Castle have sold out to P. 8. 
Lindner & Co. 

INDIANA. Washington—L,. H. O'Donnell, in the 
lumber and building material business, has pur- 
chased propetty at Main and East streets. 

IOWA. Callender-Woodward-——The Stokely Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

KANSAS. Barnes—The George J. Schultz Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded in business by the Alexander 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at [ffingham. 

Burdick—-The Bennett Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Burdick Lumber Co. 

Wichita—The Houston Doughty Lumber Co. an- 
nounces that W. EF. Doughty has sold his interest. 

KENTUCKY. Columbia—Sandusky & Young suc- 
ceed Sandusky Bros. in the lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Young Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Young Lumber Cor- 
poration recently formed with a capital of $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—Gothard and Arne Arnt- 
zen have disposed of their interest in the Arntzen 
Bros. Lumber Co. to their brother Richard, who will 
continue ‘the business as heretofore. 


MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The firm of Holmes & 
Herrick Lumber Co., has by mutual agreement been 
dissolved by Fred Herrick and EF, P. Holmes, the 
co-partners who composed it and E. P. Holmes, 
the former general manager is the successor of the 
old company and will carry on the business in the 
future. 

Inverness—George Baird is reported to be about 
to close out. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Landau Sopinet Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $100,0 

NEBRASKA. Inman—Ed Larson, for years man- 
ager and part owner of the Bauer-Henry Lumber 
Co. has disposed of his interest and is succeeded 
by Neal G. Chase as manager. 

Tilden—The Eichelberger Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded in business by the Tilden Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Meredith—The last machin- 
ery of the Meredith Shook & Lumber Co, has been 
shipped away, as the property has been sold to the 
Dodge & Bliss Co., of New Jersey, which has been 
organized with $200,000 capital to start a new indus- 
try in Meredith in the old plant, the nature of which 
is not reported. The plant has been in operation 
for more than fifty years. 

NEW YORK. Albany—L. Thompson & Co. are 
reported to have gone out of business. 

North 'tonawanda—The Ray H. Bennett Lumber 
Co. his increased its capital stock from $600,000 to 
$700,000. 

OHIO. Dayton—The Winn Cypress Co. has in- 
creased its stock to $20,000. 

Loveland—The Loveland Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has sold out to L. W. Nesbet & Co. 

Napoleon—The South Napoleon Lumber and Plan- 
ing Mills and lumber yard have passed into the 
hands of James F. Market, junior partner, Jacob 
Leonhart retiring. 

Saint Paris—William Flaig & Son succeed Wil- 
liam Flaig in the lumber business. 

OREGON. Halfway—The East Pine Lumber Co. 
is reported to have dissolved, 

Harper—The Home Lumber & Coal Co. is re- 
ported to have gone out of business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bristol—Pierce & Williams are 
reported to have gone out of business. 

Uniontown—The Marquette-Kerr Lumber Co. has 
changed the name to the Marquette-Bailey Lumber 
Co., as Mr. Kerr has retired from active associa- 
tion with the company and A. C. Bailey has ac- 
quired a portion of the stock. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Elkton—George N. Parsons & 
Son succeed George N. Parsons in the lumber busi- 
ness, 

Oral—The Fleming Hardwood & Lumber Store 
succeeds the Mid-West Hardware & Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Johnston-Tustin 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to Tustin-Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. 


sell Bailey Lumber Co. has sold 


TEXAS. Houston—The Day-Miller Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $12,000 to $30,- 


Kosse—The McCollum Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by C. W. Brown, with headquarters at 
Bremond. 

Moulton—F. T. Fehrenkamp, who has been a 
lumber dealer here for more than twenty-five years, 
has taken his sons into partnership and the firm is 
now known as F. T. Fehrenkamp & Sons. 

Paris—The Hinkle Izimber Co. succeeds Blake & 
Hinkle in the lumber business. 

VIRGINIA. Luray—Bailey Bros. have been sue- 
ceeded in business by the Mims Material Co. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—-The Jerry Madden 
Shingle Co., operating at Rapid River, has sold its 
plant and yards to the W. H. Collins Lumber Co., 
of Madison, Wis. 

_ WYOMING. Moorcroft—-W. W. Jeffer is succeeded 
in business by the Huston Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The E. D. Flynn Export Co. 
has been incorporated. 

Montgomery — The Lancaster - Johnson - Stuart 

Lumber Co., incorporated by W. M. Stuart and 
others; capital, $10,000. 
_ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Union Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. President-treas- 
urer, George W. Ritchie; vice president, z. 
Ritchie; secretary, J. C. Dille. 

COLORADO. Denver—The Interstate Lumber 
Co., incorporated with capital of $50,000; wholesale 
lumber, 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—-P. & M. Table Co., in- 

corporated by R. E. Parrott, George 'T. Sawkins, 
I’. B. Bannister; capital, $100,000. 
_ MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Foote-Reynolds Co., 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in lumber 
by Lewis S. Reynolds, Stuart Foote, Clarence S. 
Dexter, Emma Dexter, HMdward B. Applegate, Ed- 
ward Spooner, Della F. nae eg Will Howe Foote 
and James B. Howard. Capital, $125,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Twin City Box & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $100,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Mississippi Planing 
Mill Co., incorporated by C. H. Poythress, ra c. 
Russell, J. N. Stallworth and T. S. Hoskins. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Groton—The Federal Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated to operate a sawmill, Cap- 
ital, $60,000 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Lindbeck Lumber & 
Manufacturing has incorporated, 


_NORTH CAROLINA. Siler City—-The Bent Oak 
Chair Manufacturing Co., incorporated 7 J. M, 
Stout, L. J. Wren and R. A. Williams. Capital, 
$100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—The Markham Sumber 
Co., incorporated with capital of $35,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Clear Creek Lumber Co., 
incorporated. Capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mobridge—Webster Lumber 
Co. incorporated with capital of $1,000,000; whole- 
sale and retail, by J. C. Webster and M. V. Hen- 
derson., 

VERMONT. Montpelier—F. W. Parkhill Co. in- 
corporated for purpose of handling lumber and 
forest products by E. W. Parkhill, Mary Powers 
and Mary Parkhill; capital $50,000. 

VIRGINIA. Abingdon—J. L. Bradley & Co. in- 
corporated with capital of $15,000, by C. T. Rush and 
others. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Earles Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., incorporated, capital, $25,000. 

Everett—Bayside Shingle Co. incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Montesano—The Vesta Shingle Co., incorporated 

y J. G. Reinhart, J. S. Murray and FE. H. Lester; 
or $15,000. 

Seattle—J. EX. Morris Lumber Co., incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Hconomy House 
& Material Co., Bluefield, incorporated to engage in 
building and erection of houses, selling of build- 
ing material and supplies and to operate a lumber 
manufacturing plant. Incorporators: M. P. Far- 
rier, Newport, Va., G. H. Merkel, I. C. Wells, T. 
J. Cruise and W. E. Ross, of Bluefield. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Mitchell Window 
Device Co., incorporated to manufacture devices for 
pivoting windows horizontally and vertically. In- 
corporators: Arthur R. Mitchell, Henry F. Never- 
— and Edward C. Nevermann. Capital, $25,- 
000. 

Milwaukee—The George L. Westjen Co., veneer 
panels, filed amendment to charter to increase cap- 
ital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Milwaukee—The Zaffrann & Schauz Co., incor- 
porated to manufacture windows, sash, molding 
ete. Incorporators: Fred Zaffrann, Joseph Schauz 
and C. F. Schmidt. Capital, $7,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Foreman—J. White, of New Boston, 
Tex., is reported to be planning the establishment ol 
a box and crate factory here. 

Helena—The Helena Band Mill Co. is planning the 
erection of an 8-foot band mill to manufacture hard- 
wood lumber. 

COLORADO. Denver—Charles A. Bean and T. C. 
Rewick have organized the Interstate Lumber Co. 
with headquarters in Denver, to conduct a whole- 
sale lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Fort Meade—P. M. Childers contem- 
plates the establishment of a plant to manufacture 
excelsior. 

Huntington—Surles Bros. recently began the op- 
eration of a sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo— Frank L. Davies, of Danville, 
Ill., is planning to install a handle factory in the 
old Greer-Wilkinson plant. 

Chicago—W. W. Brown, sales agent, has opened 
an office at 37 West Van Buren Street. 
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Quincy—Oliver G. Pieper, former superintendent 
of the Menke-Grimm Planing Mill Co., has engaged 
in business for himself manufacturing packing 
boxes, strawberry stands, chicken coops, bushel 
baskets, hives and other articles of wood. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis— The Bushong-Gobey 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 

Terre Haute—Charles L. Runyan opened a whole- 
sale lumber business. 

IOWA. Lamoni—The Hopkins Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a retail business. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—The American Box Co. 
is a new industry which began operations Jan. 27. 
It is owned by A. W. and Harvey Washburn, of 
Marinette, A. C. Wells and G. W. McCormick, of 
Menominee. It is capitalized at $100,000 and has 
purchased the Daley mill site with about 40 acres 
of yard room on the shores of Green Bay. 

MISSOURI. Altamont—E. W. Wilder, in the hard- 
ware and implement business will install a lumber 
yard and deal in other building materials. 

Kansas City—George D. Lydden Lumber Co. 
recently began a wholesale lumber business at 215 
Long Building. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The Triplett 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. 

OKLAHOMA. Pearsonia—The Carter Lumber Co. 
recently began a retail business. 

OREGON. Oregon City—The Jackson Lumber 
Co. is planning to begin operating the old sawmill 
formerly owned by the late James Adkins, which 
has been idle for the last year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Oliver B. McCrory 
recently began the operation of a wholesale lum- 
ber business. 

TEXAS. Corrigan—W. D. Wells recently began 
the manufacture of veneers. 

Dallas—The J. R. Shoupe I.umber Co., formerly 
of Marshall, Tex., has opened a wholesale hardwood 
lumber yard at Williams and Bourbon streets and 
will carry a full line of domestic and foreign hard- 
woods. 

Ranger—W. EF. Doughty has opened a yard. 


VIRGINIA. Abingdon—The Co-ed Lumber Co. 
recently began in the wholesale lumber business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Offices of the 
new Kirk Tie & Lumber Co. have been opened 
in the Walton Building with Osborne Jones, presi- 
dent of the concern, in charge. B. G. Clay will 
be mill manager at the company plant at Kirk, W. 
Va. The company will do a general business in cut 
railroad ties, oak timber and poles for construction 
work. G. L. Handley is vice president and B. G. 
Clay is secretary-treasurer of the company. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Genoa-—Powell & Pugh will build 
a sawmill on Turkey Creek. 

GEORGIA. Macon-—-Massee & Felton Lumber Co. 
will install a box manufacturing plant for operation 
in connection with a hardwood mill. 

INDIANA. Dale—The Brown Bros. Lumber Co. 
is making a number of improvements to the plant. 
The buildings have been enlarged and the yard 
space has been increased. 

KENTUCKY. Manchester—H. H. Hardinge is 
reported to have purchased a site in Goose Creek 
Valley for installation of a sawmill and rock crusher 
and an electric plant. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Elkhart & Lennon, an Ar- 
kansas corporation, has obtained a site here and 
will erect a stave and heading factory, which will 
employ from fifty to 200 men. 

MARYLAND. Williamsport—G. Arthur Miller will 
erect a sash and door factory and a planing mill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—-James A. Davis, 
who has charge of the outside work on the Wilder 
tract on ‘Beartown Mountain, will start work con- 
structing three camps for the men, as it is necessary 
to house and feed them there. Three mills will 
also be put in operation including a stave mill. Roads 
will have to be constructed 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—A sawmill has been 
built at the R. F. McDougall place on the north end 
of Gull Lake and it is expected to saw 700,000 feet 
under the direction of James Quinn. Mill machin- 
ery is being installed. Camps are under construc- 
tion for the men. 

MISSISSIPPI. Coldwater—Crenshaw & Crawford 
are establishing a new sawmill, having already in- 
anes the machinery and begun the hauling of 
ogs. 

Jonesville—The H. M. Wheeler Lumber Co. has 
established a shingle mill. 

Louisville—The A. C. Schryver Lumber Co. will 
erect a sawmill and extend its railroad. 


NORTH. CAROLINA. Mount Airy—Beasley & 
Tesh will rebuild the plant that was recently burned. 

Wilmington—The handle manufacturing concern 
of E. C. Brinser’s Sons (Inc.), of Richmond, Va., has 
purchased for the sum of $7,000, a site on the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railway in the northern part of 
Wilmington and intends immediately to erect a 
large plant for the manufacture of handles of vari- 
ous kinds, including those for farm implements. The 
plant will employ from seventy-five to one hundred 
hands and it is expected later to enlarge it and to 
make Wilmington the chief distributing point for the 
entire South. 

Sanford—J. F. and W. R. Makepeace contemplate 
the establishment of a box and shook plant, also 
later, sash, door and blind machinery. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Newberry—George P. Fisher & 
Co., dealers in lumber and mill work, are planning 
the concentration of all their business on the prop- 
erty near the bridgé on West Fourth Street. The 
warehouse on Newberry Street is to be sold and offi- 
ces are to be erected on Fourth Street. 

WASHINGTON. Entiat—The Yellow Pine Box & 
Lumber Co. will build a new box factory at this place 
in the spring. The company has taken over the hold- 
ing of George H. Gray and Son. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Talking 
Machine Co., 416-418 Fourth Street, is enlarging its 
factory and has contracted for a miscellaneous list 
of woodworking tools and machinery. 

Sheboygan—The Northern Furniture Co. has en- 
gaged Architect W. C. Weeks to prepare plans for 
a 6-story reinforced concrete and brick factory addi- 


tion, with mill floors, 50 by 145 feet in size, to cost 
about $65,000, with complete new machinery and 
equipment. Two electric elevators will be purchased. 
Edward Hammett is general manager. 


CASUALTIES 


MAINE. Portland—The Russell Shipbuilding 
Co.’s yard was visited by fire recently, the building, 
sawmill and engine being damaged to the extent of 
$25,000. The company is working on two Ferris 
type steamers. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Northern 
Lumber Co. suffered a severe loss by fire recently. 


NEW YORK. Ellenville—The woodworking plant 
of Terublott, Blume & Herwitz, manufacturers of 
umbrella handles, was damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of $2,500, covered by insurance. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Regent—The Regent Co-op- 
erative Equity Exchange, dealer in implements, 
grain, autos and lumber, was visited by fire recently. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pen Argyl—The Fitzgerald- 
Speer Co. has had a loss by fire. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Gable—The Black River 
Cypress Co. has had a loss by fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Fort Situ, Ark., Jan. 27.—Judge Youmans in 
Federal Court declared void all mortgages and con- 
veyances made R. P. Harris, a lumberman of Eagleton, 
Polk County, and his wife, during the course of a suit 
for the removal of timber from Government land. One 
of the canceled conveyances is a mortgage for $10,000, 
given to one J. T. Bosley, who the Government con- 
tends is a fictitious person. The Government recently 
obtained judgment against Harris for $15,000 for the 
removal of timber and has a lien on several hundred 
acres owned by him in Scott and Polk counties. 





OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 28.—-The St. Lawrence Lumber 
& Box Co., of South Lancaster, Ont., has become in- 
solvent and the following assets are being sold by 
the assignee : Lumber and logs and manufactured 
and unmanufactured stock amounting to $22,411; 
buildings of the company, including sawmill, cheese 
box factory, office, storehouse, lumber sheds, stables, 
machinery, ete., $32,411; outstanding accounts $674. 


EVeRETT, WASH., Jan, 25.-—A jury in the case of 
the Puget Sound Timber Co. vs. the Danaher Timber 
Co., found for the defendant. The plaintiff brought 
suit to recover $10,000 for timber destroyed by fire 
last August, for which responsibility was laid at the 
defendant’s door. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Waycross, Ga., Jan, 25.—-A. S. Nichols bought the 
turpentine interests of J. W. Bunn, near Waycross. 
It is said that the deal involved more than $30,000. 

PASCAGOULA, MIss., Jan. 27.-~-The International 
Ship Building Co. leased stumpage on a 2,000,000-acre 
tract in Green and George counties and will manufac- 
.ture into lumber on the site and ship to Pascagoula 
for use at the ship building plant or for export. 


PORTLAND, Org., Jan. 27.-—One of the larger timber 
deals of recent months was the purchase of 165,000 
feet of southern pine and fir in the Oregon National 
Forset by the Manchester Lumber Co., of The Dalles. 
Most of the timber is pine and is said to have sold at 
$2 a thousand feet, while the fir was sold at 80 cents. 


GREESNBORO, N, C., Jan. 28.--At a Government sale 
at Old Fort, recently the Union Tanning Co., of that 
town, bought timber in the Mount Mitchell unit of the 
Pisgah National Forest to the amount of $100,000, 
covering about 3,900,000 acres of timber of several 
species. Operations will start at once and the com 
pany hopes to complete the contract in five years. 


HYMENEAL 


BETTY-TYSON. Lieut. Lee I. Betty, son of Tom 
Betty, of the ‘Betty & Sons Lumber Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala., will be married on Feb. 12 to Miss Annie 
Tyson, a member of one of Montgomery’s prominent 
families. Lieut. Betty started in the lumber busi- 
ness with his father ten years ago and under his 
tutelage became a thoroly capable lumberman, and 
when he entered the army as a private attached 
to the Vancouver flying unit and engaged in getting 
out logs for airplane lumber, he proved so efficient 
a woodsman that he rose from the grade of pri- 
vate to that of first lieutenant in five months. Im- 
mediately after their wedding and honeymoon trip, 
Lieut. and Mrs. Betty will go to Detroit to make 
their permanent home and Lieut. Betty will open a 
local branch office of the Betty & Sons Lumber Co. 





FRANCIS DONOVAN. ‘The young son of Wil- 
liam Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash., will be married at Menominee, Mich., 
during the early days of February. His. sisters 
have gone to Menominee to attend the wedding. 

MELL-ALTMAN.—On Sunday, Jan. 26, at 4 p. m., 
in Philadelphia, occurred the wedding of Miss Mabel 
Louise Altman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Altman, of New York City, and G. Hugo Mell, jr. 
The groom is one of the firm of Mell-Viall Lumber 
Co., in the Crozier Building, Philadelphia, and has 
just been released from the army. The bride is a 
member of the younger set in New York and is 
talented along musical lines. The young couple 
left for a few weeks’ honeymoon in Virginia, and 
upon their return will reside in Philadelphia. 





COAST RAILROAD RESUMES OPERATION 


PORTLAND, OreE., Jan. 25.—Resumption of traffie on 
the Sumpter Valley Railroad will begin on Monday, 
according to Joseph N. Teal, who with Charles T. Early, 
of the Oregon Lumber Co., returned from Washing 
ton, ID. C., where they aided in settling the trouble 
that had been brewing between the railroad, its em- 
ployees and the Government. The road, has been shut 
down since Jan. 1 and during that time the mills and 
camps along it have been unable to operate. Resump- 
tion of traffic therefore will mean resumption of activ- 
ity in the lumber industry in eastern Oregon. It is 
stated that the settlement was most friendly, employers 
and employees making concessions, 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 42 


About the best that can be said about the local 
market is that inquiries are becoming more plenti- 
ful, but it appears that correspondingly few of the 
inquiries are developing into orders. The situa 
tion seems to tell the story that dealers and factory 
buyers need lumber, want to buy it, but are still 
uncertain whether present prices represent the best 
bargain that they will strike. 

What the building situation in Chicago will be 
this spring is still uncertain. Never did the city 
need any more building than it does now, as apart- 
ments are in great demand, but the problem of 
whether it will pay to build under present condi- 
tions still remains with the building investment 
public. The general opinion seems to be that if 
building could be done at 20 percent less than 
present costs building would proceed with a hum. 

As to the different woods, the present market is 
playing fair and treating them all alike. Business 
is still inactive and, tho some notice improvement, 
the market, generally speaking is not much changed 
from the first of the year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade, 


RECEIPTS——-WEEK ENDED JAN, 25 


Lumber Shingles 


| ert er Ce 28,776,000 5,047,000 
DE S668 Ss Khon haan sha ew 15,311,000 605,000 
Oe eT 13,465,000 4,442,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO JAN, 25 
Lumber Shingles 
DEED -yc:b-ei dean 65 408 wae OR 109,210,000 17,863,000 
NE ciceienaipa wa seagate 106,482,000 11,100,000 
i | | eee ere 2,728,000 6,763,000 
SUIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN, 25 
Lumber Shingles 
eer rr eee 9,775,000 1,661,000 
DUN aici a ai baie a wena tat 7,548,000 789,000 
Perr ee 2,227,000 872,000 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and 
$1.50. Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 and upward. 


Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 up. Cafe attached. 


To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 
From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
reet. 

ens Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street. 

Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car, 


Write for Colored Map of New York 
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The Famous Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 

European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 

All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 25 





Lumber Shingles 
SUED owesees ere rere yee 39,592,000 6,414,000 
DO Seedesavesé ck xeeunen 48,509,000 6,484,000 
DOOTORES Sn voce eaves 8,917,000 70,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Jan. 29 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
6 Bee ere See? 6 es 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 21 $ 62,000 

5,000 and under TO.000 5.0006 3 21,500 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 2 24,500 

25,000 and under BO,000., .00s Th CR eo 

50,000 and under 100,000..... ‘eee  90-ea ees 

100,000 and OVOP*......crccrcese 2 500,000 
MIR 65.5 dcr che koe ae Rae 28 $ 608,000 


*HKight-story brick cold storage 
building at stock yards for Swift, 
$400,000 ; two-story brick refin- 
ing plant at stock yards for 
Swift, $100,000. 


Average valuation for week...... .... $ 21,715 
Totals previous week............ 11 68,700 
Average valuation previous week... .... 6,245 
Totals corresponding week 1918. . 9 156,900 
Totals Jan. 1 to dan. BO........- 59 1,369,050 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 41 808,350 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Tho business has not yet struck 
a quick stride, improvement is noted among northern 
pine dealers and they are fully confident that later 
they will not be able to take care of the demand. 
Northern logging conditions this winter have been 
such that the log input so far has been below normal 
and that will have an effect on the market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 27,.-Because of the open 
weather much small building has begun and a fair 
amount of retail trade has resulted. The factory 
demand is rather quiet. Logging operations are 
badly handicapped by lack of snow and soft ground 
and much time has been lost in hauling. There are 
prospects of an excellent run of residence building 
for home owners with very little speculative build- 
ing. An excellent demand from the farms is ex- 
pected. 





New York, N. Y., Jan. 28—There is an improve- 
ment in inquiry but actual sales are restricted to 
current and urgent requirements. Stocks are 
limited and it cannot be long before there will be 
a decided improvement in the demand because many 
yards are not in position to offer their customers 
much of an assortment. Prices hold well and not- 
withstanding the continued dullness in the demand 
there is «a well defined feeling that pricés will con- 
tinue to hold strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The white pine trade is 
quiet and not much is being done toward soliciting 
business from retailers or manufacturing plants. 
It is expected that an improvement will begin next 
month. The different grades are holding firm in 
price, for the wholesalers appreciate the fact that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to replace their 
stocks at any reductions, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 28—More inquiry is reported, 
the bulk of which seems to be for small lots. N 
change reported in prices and activity is*more along 
the upper grades of stock. Retail yards are not 
carrying more stock than necessary and report a 
much contracted demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 28—The demand is in- 
active and the character of inquiries is not alto- 
gether encouraging. Yards are holding off and 
there appears to be some increase in mill supplies. 
Considering the abnormal activity in the spruce 
market a few months ago the present conditions 
seem most unsatisfactory. At the same time yards 
are not carrying large supplies but they do seem 
willing to take their chance on having to pay 
higher prices later on. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Sales of dimension have 
not increased materially. While some dealers ad- 
here to the $48 base, 8-inch and under, many Geal- 
ers sell for $46. Prices that have now become uni- 
form for the wider dimension are: 9-inch, $47 to $49; 
10-inch, $48 to $50; 12-inch, $50 to $52. The random 
market continues unsettled, prices are weak and 
shading prevails and business is dull with all. Prices 
current for random here are, 2x38, 2x4, $34 to $36; 
2x6, 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $38 to $40; 2x10, $44 to $46; 
2x12, $46 to $49. The board market is difficult, dull, 
discouraging. Prices accordingly show a weak 
tendency. Clipped matched spruce boards sell as 
low as $42, tho some dealers quote as high as $45. 
Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up, one side 
planed, sell from $388 to $40. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—The post market is improving 
and the business with poles ought to be going great 
later on. The interests that do considerable post 
placement under normal conditions do not expect 
to have the hindrance much longer of high-priced 


linemen’s hardware and copper wire which during 
the war had been a deterring factor. The war, 
keeping back improvement work, has created a situ- 
ation where now so much of pole placement work is 
needed that it is only a question of time when that 
kind of work with the railroads, street car lines, 
power companies and utility concerns will be going 
along actively. The white cedar shingle market is 
very quiet. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 27.—Single car orders for 
posts are becoming plentiful, and some line-yard 
buyers are beginning to ask prices and prepare for 
restocking. The poles market is slow, with little 
prospect of improvement. Operators say the warm 
weather has wrecked logging operations. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Spring demand for 
posts and poles is reported to be opening up in good 
shape and considerable business already has been 
booked. Prices are strong. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Buying in the hardwood mar- 
ket still halts. Business is so irregular that the best 
explanation of the situation is that consumers of 
hardwoods are still feeling their way as to the de- 
mand that will come to them for their products. 
Furniture and piano people, who maintain that a 
great business awaits them are still buying lumber 
stocks slowly. Piano firms that usually place orders 
for a great many cars at a time are in the market 
for just a few, saying that their needs will un- 
doubtedly be big, but they are not willing to stock 
up far ahead. The same is true with the furniture 
people. The whole situation is one involving recon- 
struction, and consumers of hardwoods are willing 
to go along with the times and gradually readjust 
themselves to peace time conditions. Consequently, 
buying is of the hand-to-mouth order, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 27.—Wholesalers have 
few sales to report, tho they have had considerable 
inquiry for stock, especially for automobile bodies, 
Low grade stock is selling readily, but is scarce. 
The output of northern hardwood promises to be the 
lightest in years, because of the lack of help for 
logging operations. This tends to hold values firm 
on old stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28—Some business has de- 
veloped within the last week and more inquiries are 
coming in. One concern reports the sale of thirty 
cars of inch gum, inch common oak and 2-inch 
common elm. These cars were sold at about $2. 
less than the prices prevailing last November. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—A large part of the 
hardwood demand now is for wagon stock in oak 
and hickory. Otherwise the demand is small, except 
for timbers. Hardwood dealers are prepared for a 
small business in the next few weeks, but they be- 
lieve that when the home building season begins, 
trade will go back to something like normal. 





New York, N. Y., Jan. 28—The demand is quiet 
and local consumers appear to be holding off as 
long as possible. There is some inquiry for oak, 
maple and birch but the list as a rule is dull and, 
especially in‘gum, orders are scarce. Stocks are 
not very freely offered from mill points and whole- 
salers are not attempting to book much business 
on the basis of making material price concessions. 
It is recognized that manufacturing conditions will 
result in a smaller production this year and that 
there is everything in the situation to warrant firm 
quotations. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—There has been a very 
slight increase in sales of hardwoods and a slightly 
encouraging increase in inquiry from furniture, cabi- 
net, piano and other manufacturers. In the interior 
finish lines there has been neither increase in sales 
or in inquiry. Current prices are: Western stock, 
inch, ash, $83 to $85; oak, plain, $80 to $82; oak, 
quartered, $110 to $120; maple, $68 to $70; birch, 
sap, $67 to $70; birch, red, $78 to $80; basswood, 
$76 to $80. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27.—The developments of the 
last week in the hardwood trade have tended still 
more to encourage dealers as well as the producers 
as the number of orders received was impressive and 
they called for large quantities of lumber. Since the 
first of the year a very considerable gain in the 
volume of busines has taken place. All of the woods 
in general use are being called for with comparative 
freedom and the range of prices is either well main- 
tained or further advances have been made, The 
marking up of the quotations has been especially 
notable with respect to maple flooring and such 
woods as birch that are used for certain kinds of 
cabinet work. Furniture manufacturers are said to 
be liberal buyers. Nothing of advantage to the trade 
has developed in exports. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Not much change in hard- 
wood conditions has lately occurred. Only a small 
demand now prevails, tho customers expect that 
they will be placing business before long. They 
hesitate in many instances because of a fear that 
prices will decline. Some consumers already have 
some of their wartime supplies, but generally stocks 
are small, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—Distributers of hard- 
woods report more inquiries, but orders are scarce 
and distributing activities far below normal for 
even the midwinter season. Vehicle and furniture 
woods continue fairly active. Better movement of 
oak and ash is reported. Furniture manufacturers 
are buying more gum, especially figured grades. 
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There is a decline of demand from the box factories 
and there are indications of lower prices for some 
grades. However, prices generally are firm. Build- 
ing enterprises are developing slowly. 





Ashland, Ky., Jan. 27.—There has been a fair 
demand for inch firsts and seconds white oak, but 
the lower grades are very quiet. Switch ties and car 
stock are heavily inquired for. Ash and walnut are 
quiet and hickory is in small demand. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 28—New inquiries for low 
grade hardwoods are coming out and there is said 
to be a well defined shortage of this material that 
is forcing some buying earlier than usual. The 
manufacturing trades have been the larger buyers 
and the outlook in that direction is far more hope- 
ful than for some time. Upper grades of hardwoods 
are somewhat quiet, but this line has gained over 
the last fortnight. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Business looks some better in 
the hemlock trade, inquiries are more plentiful and 
some orders are being placed. Producers are very 
confident of the future and are not worrying about 
present demand. Logging conditions in the North 
have been so unseasonable that production will be 
curtailed greatly this year, if real winter weather 
does not come soon to help out the situation. In 
most camps the swamps are soft, and even if snow 
were on the ground it is in no shape for log traffic. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 28—While there is some 
increase in inquiries and a better feeling among 
the yards new business comes in slowly. Whole- 
salers say that yards appear more willing to order 
hemlock stocks than other lines. Manufacturers 
are carrying much lower supplies than usual and 
are not at all worried over the price outlook, ex- 
pecting higher rather than lower prices. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27..—Hemlock boards continue 
weak in price. Clipped boards are quoted, 10 to 16 
feet, at $38 to $39, and while it is safe to say the high 
figure is rarely paid the lower figure is often shaded. 
Sales are very few. Retailers are most hard to in- 
terest. Hemlock dimension continues in little de- 
mand and prices are not any too firm in spite of the 
tales from the mills of limited stock and under 
normal cut. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 28—Dealers report a much 
more interesting trade opening during last week. 
Prices are somewhat irregular, they say, but there 
is a disposition to hold more firmly to the present 
basis of prices and make no further concessions. 
While some drastic cuts in lists were made at one 
time, to dispose of stock on cars and in transit, the 
occasion for this does not exist today. There is a 
fair inquiry for more important construction work 
to be started this spring somewhat earlier than 
usual. The list is being followed with 50 cents ol 
for Pittsburgh and the outside hemlock compet- 
itors shaving this to some extent, but not so sharp- 
ly as a week ago. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Some easing off in hem- 
lock prices is reported, but the demand is not big 
enough to cause much lumber to move. If a fair 
amount of building work develops this spring it is 
believed by wholesalers that any weakness in prices 
will soon disappear. Scarcely any building is be- 
ing done, so that the inquiry shows little increase 
over a month ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—The hemlock market is 
quiet. Little has been added to stocks and prices 
are steady. Distributers feel that it will not be 
long before consumers will be ready to pay the 


prices asked. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Not much complaint is being 
made about poplar, tho the wood is not so active as 
it was a few weeks ago. Conditions, however, point 
to continued good demand in this market and prices 
hold up. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—Poplar is going better 
again and prices are steady. Distribution is com- 
paratively light, but stocks are low. The demand 
for wagon box boards has been excellent and prices 
are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27.—Reports from the han- 
dlers of poplar as to trade conditions just now are 
in the main favorable, a gain in movement being 
experienced and prices remaining about where they 
have been for some time, while the inquiry for lum- 
ber is rather on the increase. It can be stated in 
the most positive manner that no declines have 
occurred. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 27.—A heavy inquiry for the 
high grades prevails, but only a limited amount of 
orders are reaching. the mills. Stocks are low, with 
few mills in operation. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Business with west Coast prod- 
ucts continues to halt in the local market, the buy- 
ing not being so good as it was a month ago. The 
uncertainty of almost everything in the business 
world is given as the reason for the falling off in the 
demand. When business men get the wrinkles 
that lie between war times and peace times once 





Bids for Big 


Business This Year 


Dealers who recognize the importance of 
selling high quality, dependable lumber 
will appreciate our efforts in maintain- 
ing set standards of manufacture and 
grading in our flooring. 





You will always find it uniform in quality and 
millwork. In fact, it is hard to distinguish one 
shipment from another. Order a car today and 
let us demonstrate 


HOLT QUALITY a4 SERVICE 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring, 














Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns CONTO 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 





























































a Exporters Save Money [estar 
STAR, 
less vessel space required pointy 
for bundles tied with HERCULES 
Baling Tie Buckles 





STAR ®t” BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Use them for bundling Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, Box Shooks, 
Staves, Veneers, etc., for domestic 
shipments as well as export. Write 
today for full particulars. 
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FireBrick When your boiler setting breaks 
down, the separate bricks crack up, 
an spall off or fall out, it is because the 
fire clay or cement joints give way. 
Weak Leak Joints are the starting point of all 
7 boiler furnace troubles. 

© Joints pomp 
Pi; u.s. TRADE F MARK R PAT. OFF. 
rn LASTIC FIRE DRICK 
eliminates joints. Betson’s is a plas- 
tic composition of the highest grade 
refractories, so combined as to elim- 
inate expansion and contraction gnd 
make possible the forming of the 
complete furnace lining, including 
side walls, door arches and bridge 
wall, in one solid, continuous, joint- 
less piece, It comes in barrels and is 
simply deposited in chunks to replace 
fire brick and pounded in place with 
a mallet and smoothed with a trowel. 
Most any one can do it. As it does 
not melt, crack up or spall off, it re- 
mains air-tight and will outlast any 

laid-up brick lining. 

For a trial use Betson’s “Plastic 
Fire Brick” for a new front, arch, 
side wall belt or other repairs. Write 
for Bulletin “L.” 


How York Oon: Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick Co. r.0.sx386.9 Rome, N. Y. 








A Solid, 
One-piece, 
Jointless 
Leakless 

Linin 
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Security Silo Fixtures 


offer a money-making oppor- 
tunity to lumber dealers that 
means hundreds of dollars of 
extra profits at practically no 
increase in present operating 
costs or organization. 


Others are doing it year after 
year and so can you. 


With SECURITY SILO FIX- 
TURES any lumber dealer can 


Build a Silo that Beats all 
Competition 


in price, high grade construction, 
convenience and the production 
of the best quality of silage. 


" Best Fixtures—Best Prices 


Security Silo Fixtures are best 
because simplest and easiest for 
the dealer to handle, while em- 
bodying features of distinct super- 
iority in construction that appeal 
to the farmer. Our prices are 
the lowest in the field. 


-4 A Million Silos Still Needed 


Showing the Security Safety Ladder Silo sales are plentiful as ever. The 


and Sagless Hinge Door. wood stave silo still outsells all other 
types combined. Big food demand 
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SELL SI1LOS—Increase Your Profits 


“SECURITY” SILO FIXTURES AND SELLING 
HELPS MAKE SALES EASY 








Dealers: Life Size Display Door. 





FARMERS LIKE THESE 
SECURITY FEATURES. 


ROOF—Gambrel wood roof that 
saves space and silage. 

SECURE ANCHORAGE — Double 
cable anchors bracing silo twice 
as firmly as rods. Base anchors 
that absolutely prevent i 
and shifting on foundation. 
BEST SILO DOOR MADE — Four 
latches — one at each corner. 
Sagless hinge that prevents warp- 
ing and binding. 

PLENTY OF STAPLES — Prevent 
sagging of hoops and insures silo 
that CAN'T COLLAPSE or 
rack to pieces. 

STEEL LADDER—Insures safety by 





Ping 





ironed out a very active local market for fir is ex- 
pected. Red cedar shingles are quiet. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 25.—The fir lumber output 
is still low, awaiting market readjustment, and 
with heavy rains and serious flood conditions ham- 
pering what mills and camps are operating. Prices 
have stiffened the last two or three weeks, but are 
still from $2 to $3 below today’s cost of production. 
The labor situation is worrying the manufacturer, 
Little is doing in cargo business because of high 
charter rates and lack of vessels. There is a de- 
mand for lumber in Australia and on the west Coast 
of South America. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 25—Production at the fir 
mills continues at low ebb, because of the prolonged 
midwinter close-down. While orders are 25 per- 
cent above actual production, the volume shows only 
70 percent of normal. There are signs of renewed 
activity in logging camps, with a likelihood of gen- 
eral resumption within a short time. 





Portland, Ore., Jan. 25—The market in fir, spruce 
and cedar is unchanged, with a moderate demand, 
regarded fair for this time of the year. Prices 
are fairly firm. Western pine is reported strong at 
Card 3 in all items. As many of the mills are closed, 
production is considerably curtailed and little stock 
is being piled up. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The demand for fir 
continues to increase gradually and prices have 
strengthened. Concessions on Discount 24 are rare 
and generally the prices are strictly on 24 with 
boards and vertical grain items generally quoted 
above that discount. Line yards have bought some 
lumber in the last week. Considerable western hem- 
lock and red cedar are being sold, tho some of the 
mills now are reported to be sold up on hemlock 
boards. Red cedar shiplap and boards are going well 
in the East and the Southwest. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Business is some better for all 
the western pines, inquiries being more numerous 
than in many months, and buying is expected to 
move along better shortly. Strong prices prevail 
for all the western pines and with the increased de- 
mand and shortage of stocks that exist prices should 
continue to hold up. 





efonting secure hand and foot 
old, 
FREE RATCHET WRENCH — To 


make erecting easier and quicker. 


means big silo demand. Now is the time to get busy. An early start is the secret of a 
success. Get our 1919 proposition NOW. Spokane, Wash., Jan. 25.—The market has been 
slow during the last week but no slower than might 
be expected at this season. Mills in this territory 
are operating extensively and logging is heavy. In- 
quiries are reported as fair. There has been a small 
movement of lumber and all are optimistic about 
the near future. There have been no alterations in 
prices. 








Complete Details Free. Write Today. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co., Gir¢séo"e 























Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The western pine de- 
mand is slowly broadening and mills appear able to 
take care of more business, tho prices are strong on 
the expectation of a greatly increased demand very 
soon. 


The Motorless Motor Truck 
Thousands in Use 


fe e 
Sizes: 1,250; 1,500; 2,000; 3,000; 
4,000; 7,000; 10,000 Ibs. 
Also semi-trailers 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Flexible Hauling Capacity 


The Trailmobile adjusts the capacity of hauling equipment to the purpose for which it is used and 
prevents waste. By loading its 1-ton truck and Trailmobile fully the Southport Lumber Company 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin, moves three tons of building material at 14%4-ton truck speed, which is much 
faster than a three-ton truck could go. If the load is only 114 tons the truck is used alone. For 
quick trips with still smaller loads the Trailmobile is pulled by a light passenger car. 

; on re peated ig and efficiently loaded—hauling cost varies according to the result accomplished. Hauling 
capacity is never wasted. Service is faster, better and more profitable. In six months this Trailmobile paid for itself and 
two more were purchased. Trailmobiles are builtlike a truck to stand truck 
loads at truck speeds. Track perfectly and don’t sidesway. Last for years, 


Write for booklet, ‘Economy in Hauling”’ 
Se The Trailmobile Co. 
mes | 516-536 E. Fifth St. 


_— ™ Contractors to the U.S. Gov't 













Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The market for the Cali- 
fornia pines is quiet, but prices are likely to remain 
firm. Reports from the mills show a very small 
stock of lumber on hand, particularly in sugar pine. 
There is no surplus of shop and better anywhere in 
the country. Prices on Idaho pine in No. 1 common 
and better have been advanced $1 to $2 by the 
mills. 














Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Demand continues rather 
quiet and prices firm. Quotations are: Uppers 4/4 
to 8/4, $124; 214-, 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $125; 214-, 3-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, 
$90; 5/4, $102; 6/4, $102; 8/4, $103; barn boards, No. 
2, 6-8-inch, $62; 10-inch, $65; 12-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Tho buying has not as yet 
struck a very brisk gait it has improved and has 
every prospect of gradually getting better. A big 
yard and factory demand is looked for and prices 
are maintained. 






Cincinnati, O, 


Good roads are preserved by reducing 
the load carried on each wheel. 





San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 25.—Business is quiet in 
the redwood lumber market, but prices are well 
maintained. Buyers are willing to pay the price for 
what they need, but they are buying in small quan- 
tities, as a rule. The mills are making rail ship- 
ments to the East. There are indications that there 
will be a good spring trade. Export shipments of 
rough clear are being made. It is reported that 
European buyers have sent out a big inquiry for 
redwood cross ties. 





If you need a Sawmill Quick 


j you can't do better 
than buy this mod- 
ern high class 


9 Ft. Prescott 
Pacific Coast Type 


Band Mill 


with full complement 
of auxiliary and power 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The redwood market 
is showing little change. Business is increasing very 
slowly until the yards can get a clearer view of the 
building situation. 








Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The movement of red- 
wood in this market has been on a small scale lately, 
because of the season, tho open weather has some- 
what benefited the demand. Builders expect the 
spring season to be active. Very little is being done 
in this wood except in siding, for which redwood is 


popular. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Generally speaking, southern 
pine distributers had the busiest few days lately 


PRICE W 7 4 4 1406 Union and Planters Bank Bldg., fi 
“joe a guring on inquiries that they have had in many 4 
on application{to e A. Gilchrist, MEMPHIS, TENN. day. It is true that few of the inquiries developed 


into orders, but rather indicated that the buyers are 
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fy Sie 
Niet: [ wees) plant machinery; heart 
~ Yellow Pine frame; 
modern in every way. 








Offered for sale for immediate delivery. 
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earnestly feeling the market out. 


A short time ago 


inquiries and orders were both conspicuous by their 
absence, so the sudden forthcoming of inquiries 


to say the least is an encouraging sign. How 


prices 


can go off in the face of stock conditions as they 
exist at the mills is beyond the comprehension of 


the distributers. 


On the other hand, many buyers 


still maintain that present prices can not stay up, 
saying the mills can hold just so long and no longer. 


They can not name the “‘breaking”’ date, but 
tain that it will eventually come. 





The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills 
sections indicated : 

Hat- 

ties- Alea- 


burg, andria, 


Miss. La. 
FLOORING- 
1x3” ‘ G oe 





. 50.50 
41.50 














36.25 
26.25 
49.50 
36.00 
35.00 35.00 
32. 50 
RP eer ere 25.50 
| OE: SU Ree ramen ear 18.50 
CRILING— 
%x4” B&better eee eee 1.50 Pree 
DS Ona oe was oem eeu ews 28.25 awate 
De AG e arabe cielo sleek eee 23.50 a aia 
5x4” —s Save ewecernee 32:50 34.50 
| A es ner 31.00 wate 
ico a0 eves neewees 24.00 
%x4” B&better awe caadeaen aa 35.25 
Die @aare aeia eae ew ee 33.00 
No. 2 tisaxcteasananene 23.50 
PARTITION— 
TES” TRO Wiecriecicc due . 86.75 
A (Rue rakes Ue we alceea *35.25 
er ae *30.00 
1x6” B&better .....22.22207: *36.25 
1 ER eee eee 35.25 
i Se rere *30.00 
BEVEL SIDING 
TexG” BAbetter ...c cc ccc cscs Neer 
EME Buea Ks eave wae ous esos 28,00 
1 a ee eee *19.50 anes 
ee ET eee 30.50 
Drop SipINc— 
1x4 or 6” =‘ ned ‘eemseres 35.50 36.50 
i AS 33.00 eb 
Ne Baxe neuen amncets 26.75 
FINISH— 
Bédbetter Rough: 
DEE, Mee Oke CUa RRR REE 35.25 
BME dike bakin 66 36.00 
BEAU BO ek gic nauica eens 39.50 
BN ea eed p's eee te couse 40.50 
ROeNO CO BOs onic seed ewe 42.25 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
BNO NO SS veces vccesvcdeess 35.5 
BE dhe vedciacrncdccnesene 35. OD 
WEG pe wrahaleelieeiee Heals woes 88.75 
BE cwrtieda< os bndieanacecate 388.75 
fe UP RUE oi cs-08 oe beeen 
1%, x4 WEE Ova a awa e gibcu es 
1% and 2x4 SO « Nawuas es 
C — 
NOE at hig 6 Can kode esa eree om woos 697.50 
REET? tapes ates & oul p- ama ad.on oe sce. See 
SE BOO Be cc ka vicees owners 39.00 
EO CEE Yr rr antes 
CASING AND Basrz, Bébetter— 
DON Mee eee ha eee eedewn ee 43.25 
MM cab coh bancees ev eewe 41.00 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
1x4 ‘and ¥ hae ghiens C60 nedce 42.50 
1y4, tae ro Qe 46.75 
— 31S or S28 
Oo. 3, 36 8, 14.0n6-36" .. 4 Pane 
Other lengths... 32.50 
iut0”, 14: and 36" ...... ‘aale aac 
Other lengths... 35.25 30.50 
1n32", 14. and 16"..... ae 34.25 
Other lengths... 35.25 84.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
De OO OE odes cceebeees 26.00 
PMT ea ae reesaddeeseees 25.25 
BOE chee certs easacsewnes 26.50 27.00 
MES ek Ske a eed & aisle neal 29.00 29.17 
No. 3 - sarees) : 
1x 6 Be 6 0 us Case ee tes yi 2 rere 
1x gn Gladakecccranneoeren 21.75 22.00 
MEE di aa Sada hepewsceneet 21.75 22.00 
MEE a eisirec cecacene cacns 21.75 21.42 
No. 4, all widths and lengths.. 11.25 .... 
FENCING, S1S— 
Os. ee Oo NO  Sveeducee oe esse 20.88 
Other lengths... 32.25 29.52 
EO BO cee waienss cone §=SOS 
Other lengths... 32.50 30.51 
No. 2 , lengths) : 
PET ee ERO hae Res 23.50 23.00 
- 6” Penne iy oleae nice 27.00 25.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
so a er ere 18.75 21.00 
BE cikecccceservcees pi | ere 
SHIPLAP— 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’ aces See 
Other lengths. .. 80.00 30.85 
- izt0”, 16 and 16"..... “ae ney y 
Other lengths.. .*34.75 
No. 2 (10 > 20"): 
SE” cwedawtne oe Vener 28.00 27.00 
No. 
1x 
1216 
DIMB NSION, S1S1E— 
vO. 26.60 
25.67 
26.49 
27.54 
25.00 
23.62 
24.40 





23.90 


main- 


in the 
Kan- 
sas 
City, 
Mo. 
53.25 


34.00 
26.50 


*37.00 
25.00 
37.25 


40.00 
36.50 


37.00 
40.00 
*47.25 
37.00 
37.50 
38.50 





27.75 
28.25 
29.50 


20.50 
20.00 
20.75 
12.50 


30.00 
30.25 
31.50 
30.75 


23.50 


25.50 


18.50 
19.25 


31.00 
$1.25 
31.00 
81.75 


27.75 
28.25 


20.25 
21.50 


27.50 
25.75 
27.25 
27.75 
25.50 
23.75 
25.00 
25.50 


S28", = weaeuws 





2x10”, 


2x12”, 


No. 2, 2x 4”, 


Zz 6", 30 


re 


2x10”, 


2x12”, 


INGs Gs ME b he ee areca wen 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
under : 

BP vices ck pacceeeedes 

RO? cacisntwuneeewkaes 

See sec veqntachnunxee 

BO accwvaunkeawuewans 


* 24.00 


Hat- : Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alez- sas ties- Alez- sas 
burg, andria, City, burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. Miss. La. Mo. 


—— TIMBERS— 
\ S48, 20’ & under 


26.25 26. +4 
22.00 


on 














SCRA cme e cures wae 25.25 
26. 00 10” COCs eccewcceserescecn 28.50 
25.50 Bee lasdagecactsxddundacen *30.00 
575 BOE cisdcaccahs ccan Keres) *33.00 
;. PLasTErR Latu 
7, DO Ree Ee bcduwue aenweden 3.55 owns 3.90 
ins :. WO RE Ol Weveked eevcwhac Se Sede eeda 
27.10 7.25 BYRKIT LaTHi— 
29.98 i 1 acd whe one eabaeiatet manl oes 20.50 
30.50 " OME ec vecaaticnew eens cud O23.68 | ceee ee 
25.70 i: Be SG WONGOR so occ cecanahs< cease *21.50 
25.16 ¥ Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”) 
24.92 5 B&better, 9 and 18’......... cscs coos 86.00 
27:50 26.00 10 MN Ds iecnsese 36.00 .... 35.00 
ere” Tate Lath gay SER ie rer ae 32.00 aati 
223.50 22.00 No. 1, 9 wal Bee decebecedes eceaa 34.00 
a, fae BUGIS BO weteiwes uae *33.00 ; 
5.50 23.75 5’ and multiples...... *31.00 .... ey 
; De ee DS Te ac ecw meneewes *24.25 ceed ae 5.75 
23.00 Car DEcKING— 
24.95 No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’. 27.00 29.00 30.00 
25.00 25.00 No. 1, 2 dy to 3” , 9, 10, 18 or 20° 26.75 .... sees 
.ee. 26.00 CAR SILLS, S45— 
‘ 3” 34 MESO demandes *35.75 
a ah eedd dwaee'edt *36.00 
Bk, Meee re ee *38.00 
tiers Up to 9%, 34 to 36%... .cc.c. *37.00 
24.50 Up_to 10”, 34 to 86”........ *38.00 
i ig Car FraMING— 
28.00 8” & under, 20’ & under...... 35.00 
Opes STRINGERS 
Fete es 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 26 & 28’ 49.00 
17.00 18.25 CAPS— 
Rough heart, 14”, 20’, & under 41.50 
TIES— 
IG Eh Dice ee peseeawwm sede eee 
27.25 29.40 31.50 NoTe.—New quotations not having been received in 
28.50 $2.61 33.25 time for publication in this issue, the prices given in the 
31.75 33.26 34.75 Alexandria column are those of last week, as are those 
«e+. 41.50 42.00 preceded by an asterisk (*). 
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Fruehauf Semi-Trail- 
ers, built especially for 
transporting lumber, can 
be equipped with our pat- 
ented jack which makes 
possible quick disconnec- 
tion of the truck from 
trailer. The trailer stands 
alone on its strong sup- 
port while the truck is 
used to haul other semi- 
trailers. 








FRUEHAUF SEMI-TRAILERS 
SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


Millions of dollars will be expended 
buildings during 1919. 

In every city and town, building operations will be re- 
sumed—and, of course, lumber will be in great demand. 

How are you going to meet this great revival of business? 

How are you planning to transport the lumber that will be 
required for houses, stores, factories? 

With scarcity of horses—and high prices prevailing—the 
motor truck apparently is the logical solution to the problem. 

The motor truck does reduce haulage costs—but used in 
connection with Fruehauf Semi-Trailers an even greater sav- 
ing is effected. 

With Fruehauf Semi-Trailers, 1!4-ton trucks haul 4-ton 
loads; 314-ton trucks haul 10-ton foads. Then too, two or 
three Fruehauf Trailers may be operated with each truck, 
thereby eliminating idle time and keeping the truck con- 
stantly busy. 

The initial investment may be reduced one-half by operat- 
ing Fruehauf Semi-Trailers with motor trucks. 

Let us send you facts and figures. We'll gladly refer you 


construction of 





to Freuhauf Trailer owners who have effected an annual 
saving per unit of $1,000 to $3,000. Write for atalog. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
1305 Gratiot Avenue 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Southern pine busi- 
ness is largely on a mixed car basis and retailers do 
not appear to care to mix into the market much 
beyond ordering on special demand. There are a 
few transits out but these are not selling very fast. 
The mills are not improving their stocks. For this 
reason the big mills are not disposed to shade prices. 
The retailer apparently does not care to pay the 
prices and is buying other timbers that will serve 
the purpose. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28—Some retailers seem dis- 
posed to hold off in their purchases of lumber. 
This is shown by the slowness of the sale of lum- 
ber in transit. Wholesalers hold firm to the market 
price, but they are not inclined to make further pur- 
chases of cars to put in transit. One large handler 
of transits has instructed its mills to hold off in 
their consignments. On the other hand some man- 
ufacturers report as much business as they can 
handle. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 27—Current market re- 
ports vary. By some accounts actual bookings 
register little change, while by others there has been 
a gain during the last week. The apparent delay 
of active buying for spring trade is attributed to 
the feeling that prices are not yet “stabilized.” 
Quotations are firm on most items, with mill stocks 
far below normal and badly broken, and current pro- 
duction hampered in many parts of the belt by 
wet weather. Car supply is improved, 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 28—There is little activity 
in the southern pine market. Inquiries are drag. 
ging and yards are holding off. Prices are strong 
enough but even tho lumber were offered on a 


lower price basis wholesalers would hardly ex- 
pect any increase in the demand right now. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The southern pine trade is 
showing the same dullness as for some weeks. 
While better inquiry is reported, buyers are hesi- 
tating about placing orders, owing to the fear of 
lower prices. Wholesalers get reports from the 
mills, however, that show little stock on hand. One 
authority says the mills are working at only 60 
percent capacity and that the orders on hand are in 
excess of the amount of stocks held. 


. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 28—Much better demand 
than for some weeks is reported. This is something 
of a surprise, but the facts are becoming more ap- 
parent from day to day that small buying is more 
general and that generally prices hold up without 
serious pressure from prospective buyers. There is 
a betterment in labor conditions and the car sup- 
ply is excellent. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27.—Nothing has occurred 
during the last week to give the business in Georgia 
pine a more active aspect. At the same time price 
lists are firmly adhered to. In some divisions of the 
trade the quotations have been even marked up, 
which applies especially to flooring and certain 
other grades, with stocks at the mills reported to be 
on the whole decidedly light. Production is still 
held down, many of the mills being on reduced time 
and others remaining closed altogether. The stocks 
of longleaf pine held here are very moderate, and 
little would be required to create a scarcity. 








Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—While trade does not 
show any appreciable increase in volume as yet, 











tor is powerful and economical, it makes pos- 
sible a big reduction in the cost of handling 
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Lowering Cost of 
Handling Lumber 


epee the Lansing Electric Industrial Trac- 


lumber in mills, shipyards—wherever heavy loads 
are hauled. 


The Lansing Tractor lowers costs 40 to 60 per 
cent by replacing four to six horses and men. 


The daily operating cost of a Lansing Tractor is 


practically equivalent to the daily wage of but one of 
the men relieved for other work. 


The Lansing Lumber Cart, 
shown above, is used in lum- 
ber yards and for hauling 
lumber into wood working 
shops. The lumber cart is 
loaded and drawn alongside 
the planer, the lumber being 
handled directly from cart 
into planer. Ten or twelve 
of the Lumber Carts can be 
operated in connection with 
one Lansing Tractor. 


LANSING - COMPANY 


301 East Saginaw Street 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 





rm tn MERE NS - —— 


Let us send you complete information about the 
Lansing Tractor. 
“Lansing” is the best method any millman can em- 
ploy to solve the lumber handling problem in yard 
or on docks. Write for our catalog. 


We'll gladly tell you why the 


We have an attractive dealer proposition 


for distributors in open territory. 


BRANCHES: 
KANSAS CITY BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


Lawrence Motor Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
Distributors for Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 


Lansing, Mich. 


with noticeably increased inquiries the undercur- 
rent of the market is strengthening and prices are 
getting firmer. Very little flooring or partition is 
being sold, yet wholesalers are not trying to force 
the market. While the market for roofers is not 
any more active than a week ago, dealers report 
much more inquiry. Reports from the mills are that 
stocks of flooring are much broken and that parti- 
tion and finish are not any too plentiful. Prices cur- 
rent are: Partition, $44 to $46; flooring, A, $60 to 
$62; B, $56 to $58; C, $47 to $51. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—The spruce bugaboo 
has subsided to some degree. Demand has improved 
and prices have stiffened. Some have advanced. 
The only weakness has appeared in boards, some 
quotations on which are from $1 to $1.50 lower. 
Dimension has been especially strong and fairly ac- 
tive. Some of the higher grades are selling $2 
higher than a week ago and advances of 75 cents 
and $1 are common. Ceiling averages a trifle lower, 
but partition and flooring are up from 50 cents 
to $1. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27.—The last week has not 
brought any positive changes in the North Carolina 
pine trade here. There have been no developments 
that might have resulted in compensating to a 
marked extent for the loss of the big Government 
orders. Low grade stocks are to be had in liberal 
quantities and even some framing is in free supply, 
but flooring and various other kinds of lumber are 
not only holding their own but are being marked 
up, with the stocks in hand decidedly low and the 
mills confident of their ability to get the figures 
asked. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 28—The market require- 
ments are small and until the building situation has 
asserted itself more definitely there will be a con- 
tinued indifference on the part of yards. Mills 
are able to hold their prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—New price lists have been 
issued. A number of shortleaf mills have issued new 
price lists which make slight advances in quota- 
tions. It is expected by the buyers, and probably 
by the sellers, that a fair amount of concession will 
be made from the lists, but the tendency is toward a 
firmer market. There is a great scarcity of stocks 
at the mills. Local demand is dull. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—The market continues 
firm as to prices and confidence is growing as in- 
teresting inquiries continue to be received, tho sales 
do not show as yet any marked increase. Whole- 
salers are wisely marking time and not forcing trade 
pending full readjustment of conditions. Roofers 
are quoted, 1x6, $36 to $37; 1x8, $36 to $38; rough 


edge, $50 to $51. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 27—Fair demand for mixed 
cars is noted, but as yet no “drive’’ that would in- 
dicate retailers are ‘‘cutting loose’ and stocking 
up for spring trade. Inquiry, however, is brisk. 
No complaint of car supply is heard just now and 
orders are being shipped promptly where mill- 
stocks permit the filling of all items included. Mill 
assortments are still broken, some items of lowers 
being notably scarce. Production is increasing as 
the sugar factories complete their grinding season 
and men are discharged from the service. Prices 
are reported unchanged but very firm all roun«a 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Business has not improved very 
much as to orders, but cypress distributers have 
begun to sharpen their pencils again because they 
have been called up more in the last few days to 
figure on inquiries than they have in a long time. 
Consequently the outlook is better. Prices are well 
maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Cypress is picking up 
slowly and dealers say that as soon as the roads are 
in better shape they expect a considerably increased 
demand. There is good inquiry in the market for 
mixed cars. The factories continue to do a little 
buying. Cypress lath are not so plentiful and the 
mills are asking $5.95, specifying mixed cars only at 
that price, a bonus being asked for straight cars. 
Dealers have been informed that the mills have not 
been able to improve stocks, the demand for cypress 
taking the output. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27—-The demand for cypress 
in St. Louis from retailers and consumers is light. 
Some orders are coming in from the rural dealers 
and the inquiries indicate a good business. Prices 
remain firm. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 28—Everything centers in 
the good prospective demand for building. Local 
stocks are small and while there is a more de- 
termined inclination on the part of some yards to 
improve their assortments buying as a rule is 
limited and restricted to current requirements. 
Prices are satisfactory. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27.—Tho very pronounced 
quiet prevails in the cypress trade no declines are 
to be noted in the range of prices. Now that cypress 
is not needed as a substitute for other kinds of 
lumber it is only natural that an easier feeling 
should prevail in the trade, but this does not mean 
that material concessions are being offered by the 
sellers. The stocks here are for the most part light, 
with the buyers inclined to hold off on the prospect 
that values may go lower, tho this view is not shared 
by the sellers. 
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Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Cypress prices continue 
firm. Much more inquiry is coming to the dealers. 
Sales do show a slight increase with the factory 
people, tho for house construction the trade is as 
dull as ever. Prices current are: Firsts and seconds, 
4/4, $69 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; 3- 
inch, $100 to $110; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47.50 to $50; 5/4, 
6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $62 to $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The demand for cypress 
is said to be scarcely up to the usual proportions at 
this time. Mills in this territory report that new 
business is not developing, tho they expect to see an 
improvement the coming month. Prices are easier. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—Factory demand is well 
maintained and prices are firm. Distributers report 
indications of larger stocks at the mills and some 
of them offering lumber for early delivery, as the 
car supply is easier. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 29.—Red cedar shingles advanced 
some this week, the new price on clears being $4.10, 
Chicago basis, and on stars $4.55, Chicago basis, the 
advance being 5 cents in each instance over last 
week’s prices. White cedars remain: Extras, $4.35; 
standards, $3.60, and sound butts, $2.60, Chicago 
basis. Lath remain inactive. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 27.—Country yard trade 
has picked up and wholesalers are disposing of their 
limited supplies of stocks very readily, at prices 
somewhat in advance of past quotations. There is 
every indication of a good spring trade and even 
now the yards are selling many shingles. Offerings 
of transit stock are light and there is prospect of 
a shortage of supplies. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 25—Production of red cedar 
shingles cqntinues at about the same volume a 
last week. <A fair number of orders is coming in 
and the market is a little stronger, with clears 
at $2.70 to $2.75 and extra stars at $2.35 to the 
trade. Rite Grade inspected stock, clears, $2. 
stars, $2.40. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The general impression 
among dealers would indicate that the shingle mar- 
ket is about due for an upturn, There has been a 
tendency shown the last week to tighten up on 
prices, with the result that quotations are some- 
what varied, stars being put out at $2.35 and $2.40, 
and clears at prices from $2.70 to $2.90, Coast basis. 
Business has picked up in the last week and the 
transit line is not very large, mill orders being taken 
at the same price as transits. There are not many 
shingles at the mills and the supply of logs is low. 
This shortage is likely to continue for six or eight 
weeks, 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27—The shingle market seems 
to be advancing at the rate of 5 cents a week. The 
present price, Pacific Coast base, is $2.75 for clears 
and $2.30 for stars. There is little business obtain. 
able. 








New Orleans, La., Jan. 27—No change is reported 
for the week. Cypress shingles rule scarce, de- 
mand exceeding available supply and prices natural- 
ly are stiff. Cypress lath are in fair supply with 
demand rated moderate and prices as they were. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—This market continues 
dull. Prices continue at the low figures of the last 
few weeks, being in that sense firm. Lath are far 
more dull than shingles. The volume of business is 
most restricted. The 15,-inch continue at $4.25 to 
$4.40 and the 14% at $3.90 to $4. Very little better 
is the shingle market. The white cedars continue 
to range from a bottom figure of $5.15, a few being 
lower, and some very choice going as high as $5.25. 
Very little business is being done in the red cedars. 
Perhaps one might average these prices at $5 for 
best Washington and British Columbia. Very lit- 
tle inquiry is noted in either shingles or lath. Fur- 
ring is practically dead at present. Tho there is 
not any too much of it available $36 is the selling 
price, but some dealers claim sales occasionally at 
$37. Clapboards are as dead as ever, very hard to 
sell, limited in supply and firm. Prices are: Spruce, 
4-foot, extras, $58 to $60; clears, $56 to $58. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27.—-The demand for shingles 
and lath, but especially for the former, is still re- 
stricted. Despite the slackness of the inquiry, 
however, both shingles and lath are holding their 
own. No further advances have been made in the 
quotations, but there are no recessions, and the 
sellers assert confidently that none will take place. 
As for lath, much the same state of affairs prevails, 
tho it can be said that because of their more general 
applicability they are finding a larger demand than 
are shingles. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The shingle market shows 
a slight increase in the movement of stock, but re- 
tailers are taking rather small amounts. A little 
raise in asking prices for clears has developed and 
wholesalers are now asking $4.36, with stars remain- 
ing at $3.78. About all that is being done is in the 
line of small building and repair work. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—While the shingle mar- 
ket is quiet, inquiry is somewhat improved. Quota- 
tions for cedars have stiffened under better inquiry 
and are around $4.50 and $4.75. The supply is low. 
Enough cypress and pine are coming from the mills 
for the present demand, which is simply emergency. 
Lath are in fair demand and southern pine grades 
are grom 20 to 50 cents higher. 








Installation at Delta Land & Lbr. Co., Conroe, Texas. 


A Single Board or 1500 Ft.? 


F it would be just as easy 

to handle a unit package 

of 1500 ft. of lumber as it 
is to handle a single board, 
would you not consider it 
worth your while to investi- 
gate the equipment which is 
doing such work daily? 


At the F. B. Williams Cy- 
press Co. Patterson, La., 
about 240,000 feet of lumber 
are handled a day by the P & 
H Monorail System at a cost 
of 314 to 4 cents per thousand 
feet. 


300,000 feet of lumber are 
handled in ten hours by a P 
& H Monorail System, em- 
ploying negro operators, at 
the Gulf Lumber Co., Fuller- 
ton, La. 





The Monorail System at 
the West Bay Naval Stores 
and Lumber Co., St. Andrew, 
Fla., handles 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber per month at a cost 
that saves this Company ap- 
proximately $20.00 a day 
over the old methods. 


If you have lumber han- 
dling costs that are causing 
you worry, tell us your prob- 
lem; there may be a very 
simple solution. 


“Cutting the Cost of Lumber Pro- 
duction,’—a manual every manufac- 
turer should have, explains in detail 
the construction, operation, and costs 
of the P & H Lumber Handling 
Monorail Systems. Ask for a copy 
on your letter head. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


50 Church Street, New 47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 
York. burgh, Pa. 

704 Stephen Gerard Build- 1241 Monadnock, Block, 
ing, Philadelphia. Chicago, Il). 

926 Whitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


cranes - hoists - 


rail systems — 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order, No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, — ending on our pur- 
chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and uipment, 
get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. UIS. 





EXPORT 
HAVE YOU LUMBER FOR EXPORT? 


I expect to leave for Burope withi., sixty days and will 
have considerable extra time while there to devote to selling, 
preliminary investigating, arranging space, import licenses, 
ete. If you can furnish cargo stuff or if I can attend to 
something for you, write me at once. 





Address “T, 149,’’ care American’ Lumberman. 
FOR SALE . 
8’ Band Mill and Live Rolls.........eeeeeeeee eee 750,00 


$—Block Carriage 48” Opening Steam Setworks, 
rack ..... ern Goes ee pee Re 750.00 
an” — > Nigger, Log Loader, Kicker and Drag 


ener "Duty Edger 54”—3, 18 & 4, 24” Saws, Ad 


600,00 


justable OE rr ns eee OU LC eR re UL 600.00 
Wickes Gang Mill, 2 sets BAWS........6 eee re eeee 1,000.00 
One Overhead Slab Slasher with 5 38” Saws...... 100,00 
5—%” Shafting, Pulleys, Dust Chain Gang Edger 

for Planing Mill, 3” saws, large capacity.... 250.00 
50” — Dust Fan, piping, elle, cyclones, separators 

500.00 


70’ io” High Pressure Pipe, valves, gate, globe, angle. 
4,000 Gal. Cypress Tank. 
30,000 Gal. Steel Tank and Tower, Fine ee Kngine 26x48 
with 18’ wheel, rope drive or belt driv 
Wire or write GEORGIA-CAROLINA LU MBE R CO., 
Savannah, ¢ jeorgia. 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR SALE 
One 18 ton Standard Gange Saddle Tank—first class condi- 
tion. Two 7 ton 44 inch gauge Saddle Tanks—good condition. 
HARRY P. BOURKE, 605 Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL NEEDED 
To carry on the ‘‘Ready Cut’’ house business. We have the 
plant. They can be produced here at from $6.00 to $8.00 per 
M feet less for the lumber than at northern points, and can 
be sold where freight rates are considerably less. Would 
also like to Interest someone who has had some experience in 
the —— 88. 
. E. FERGUSON SAW MILL CO., Little Rock, Ark. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To assist manager of large wholesale and manufacturer of 





Yellow Pine. Work consists largely of correspondence with 
mills and customers, handling orders etc. Man with initia- 
tive and some executive ability, also sawmill experience re- 
quired. Excellent opportunity. Write fully, stating age, 
experience, salary wanted. 
Address “T, 162,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—LOG DECK MAN 
Who can scale logs and cut same into lengths on bills. Yel- 
low Pine Mill, located in healthy part of Northern Alabama. 
Address “T, 156,’’ care American Lumberman, 

















WANTED—WHITE PINE LUMBER SALESMAN 
Immediately to travel Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico; ex- 
plain years’ practical experience, grading manufacturing 
and selling; recite by whom employed, state age, compen- 
sation wanted; write fully hee avoid unnecessary delay. 
Large, well assorted = to si 


Address . 128,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTEDCHIGH CLASS LUMBER oe 
To sell British Columbia Hemlock oe. me Cedar 
Beveled Siding and Shingles on commission for large B. C. 
Manufacturing concern. 

Address “S$. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO OPERATE 
Barnbart log loader. Wages $4.75 per day. Must be good 
worker and temperate. State when you can come, 

Address: BOND-FOLEY LUMBER COMPANY, Bond, Ky. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO OPERATE 
A locomotive crane made by American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Prefer one who has experience in measuring and inspecting 
Lumber and Timber. 
Address “S$. 150,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOX FACTORY FOREMAN 
By western pine mill manufacturing from four to six cars 
of box shooks per week. Must be a man of good executive 
ability who thoroughly understands the manufacture of box 
shooks; one who is able to teach green men how to run ma- 
chinery. Give reference, age, salary and when you could 
report in first letter. 
Address “T, 101,’’ care American Lumberman, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—-Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. 
Apply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Cal. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN BOOKKEEPER é 
With experience in the lumber business to fill a position in 
a good-sized retail yard. Position pays $1,000.00 a year. 
Must have referenc e8 and full information at once. 

Address “TT, 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
One with dictaphone experience preferred, Steady position. 
Good wages. Apply with reference and state salary in first 
letter, also how 8000 | ig report for work. 
Address . 115,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO 
Planing Mill foreman, competent = set Moulding, Flooring 
Machines ete. Wages $4.50 per da 
MORLEY © YP RESS COMPANY, Morley, Louisiana, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN 
For mill cutting about 40,000 ft. per day. 
Address “ P 127,” care American Lumberman. 


DIMENSION STOCK BUYER 
We need an experienced buyer of oak and hickory dimension 
stock for automobile and wagon uses, one familiar with mills 
in Western Ky. and Tenn. preferred. 
Address “TT. 137,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For planing mill operating two moulders, one matcher, one 
sizer, band ripsaw and resaw. Only first class foreman need 
upply. State salary wanted first letter. 
THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS EDGERMEN AND 
Trimmers for Northern Spruce mill. State experience and 
wages wanted, and address 

“NIPIGON,’’ care American Lumberman, 


YARD MANAGER 

Thoroly experienced man to take entire charge of buy- 
ing and selling of lumber in a large retail yard in the vi- 
cinity of New York. Must be competent to handle buying 
of lumber for sash, door and trim mill as well as general 
yard stock. Must be strictly high class man with a suc- 
cessful record. Please state fully past record, also neo 
expected. All applications treated strictly confidentia 
Address ‘‘S, 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ACCOUNTANT 
Experienced in a Manufacturing Lumber Office. Must be 
capable of taking entire charge of office if necessary. State 
salary expected. 
B. HEINEMANN LUMBER COMPANY, Wausau, Wis. 


LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Experienced man to take charge of yard at South Fork, 
eighty miles east of Pittsburgh. Give experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address C. W. IAMS, care 
Hill-Top Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER OFFICE MAN 
Indiana. Must know estimating and general office work. Ex- 
perience, references and salary in first letter. Address 
“S$. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 












































WANTED—CAPABLE AND ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
By Chicago retail lumber yard. Address ‘‘S. 181,’’ care 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Box Shook salesmen to locate in large consuming center 
to represent southern manufacturer. Some traveling re- 
quired, Must be high class man and understand the trade 
thoroughly. Good — to right party. 
Address ‘R. 101,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED A YOUNG, ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
For Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska territory. One famil- 
jar with West Coast products posure. To the right 
party, a liberal arrangement, including interest in profits. 

Address “‘R. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPER-SALESMAN 
Young man, 25 to 35 years of age, to sell lumber to the 
industrial trade throughout the United States, not by drudg- 
ery of traveling on the road but by correspondence. Must 
have good knowledge of lumber grades and able to write 
a letter with a punch to it. Excellent ggg for am- 
bitious man. Only one of superior ability can handle the 
work. Call if possible. 470 aa» [3p BS = articulars. 


8 
80 N. LaSnile 8t., proton ih. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
New England Territory calling on factory and yard trade. 
State experience and salary wanted. 
Address “T, 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY HIGH CLASS OHIO WHOLESALE 
Concern—A 1 Commission Men to sell to retail trade in 
Southern Ohio, Indiana or Southern Michigan on a 50-50 
basis. 

Address 

















“TT, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 





HELP IS SCARCE 


Do you want a situation or better your present employ- 
ment? The best way is to advertise in the wanted employ- 
ment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





SALESMAN. 

Wanted—Salesman with successful experience in market- 
ing to the retail and industrial trade, White Pine, Hem- 
lock, Cypress, Northern Hardwoods and Pacific Coast prod- 
ucts. Territory Northern Ohio and Indiana. State expe- 
rience in detail, age, single or married and salary expected. 
Preference given to discharged men from the United States 
or Canadian Army. 


Address “T. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Pacific coast fir manufacturer of highest standing in east- 
ern trade desires capable commission representatives in 
a. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Southern Michigan 
fields. ——— state experience, territory worked and 
present selling connections, 
Address ““M. 114,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT A LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
Who is acquainted with the ang?! industrial trade. 
RU MATT 


HI 
80 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, ‘in. 


ANTED—COMMISION SALESMEN 
In all eastern and southeastern territory, by reliable whole- 
saler and manufacturer of Pacific Coast Lumber and Shin- 
gles. Have fine line of Premium Clears. Liberal commis- 
sion. Address “RR, 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To handle Yellow Pine Lumber in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Western Pennsylvania and Northern New York, by manu- 
facturer of High Grade Long and Short Leaf Pine, handling 
Timbers, Dimension and all kinds of yard stock, railroad 
and special material. A good connection for a hustler in 
any of the above territory. 
Address ““M. 104,"’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SALESMEN 


To sell North Carolina Pine Lumber on a Commission Basis. 
THE ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 




















ASSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT. 

A Competent buyer of packing materials, box lumber, 
crates, cartons and paper is wanted by a Company now 
operating seven factories in several states, 

This position requires an experienced lumber buyer with 
executive ability, who has been accustomed to handling 
large responsibilities. 

The right man for this position will have ample opportu- 
nity for advancement. In reply please give experience, for 
the past five years, and resent salary. 

Address ‘R. 187,"’ care Asserican Lumberman, 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Kor large Yellow Pine and Hardwood operation requiring 
two hundred fifty thousand feet of logs daily, principally 
pine. He must be energetic, temperate in his habits, a good 
organizer of his crews, and thoroughly experienced in logging 
with Clyde ground skidders and McGiffert loaders. Prefer 
man 35 to 40 years of age. Only experienced, broad-gauged 
man desired. Healthy location, schools and churches at 
logging headquarters. Give references and state salary 
expected. 
Address “T, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN 
For retail lumber and millwork business in large city north- 
ern Ohio, draughtsman to assist in millwork department lay- 
ing out details and profits for mill from architect’s draw- 
ings and customers’ orders. Outlook for the year splendid, 
and opportunity large Ba competent man, 
Address 154,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MANAGER FOR A LUMBER YARD 
In own handwriting give full list of references and names 
of concerns with whom you have connected, stating in what 
capacity. Give age, married or single, how soon could you 
report, and salary desired. This is the chance for the man 
who has made good and wants something better. Location 
in a beautiful city of 1500 in Tlinois near Chicago. 
Address “T. 157,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—INSPECTOR FOR SMALL SAW MILL 
Town in upper Peninsula of Michigan. Must be competent 
to scale and grade all varieties of Northern hardwoods and 
hemlock. Give full particulars as to age, experience and 
wages expected. 

dress “T. 114,’’ care American Lumberman, 
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WANTED RELIABLE EXPERIENCED MAN 
To manage lumber yard in small country town in N. Dak. 
Address “R, 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMANAGER 
A large wholesaler and manufacturer of Yellow Pine re- 
quires the services of a high-class lumberman as an execu- 
tive, largely in handling sales. Experience in railroad ma- 
terial is desirable. Your reply will be held strictly confi- 
dential. Write full Bakes eae 
Address 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—FIRST CLASS OPERATING 
Millwright for Yellow Pine Mill, situated in healthy country 
in northern part of Alabama. Good schools and churches. 
Man must understand keeping mill up, repair belts, ete. 
State experience, = wages expected in first letter. 

Address - 155,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SAW FILER 
To file circular and gang saws and a small band saw. State 
wages wanted. 
dress “T. 125,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans etc. for large southern plant. State age, experience, 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 


for right man. 
“Ff. 145,’" care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED—SAW FILER 
For single band and gang running day and night Yellow 
Pine. First opening | we have had for seven years. 
dress “T. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 
Want employment, want employees, want anything? Of 
course you do; everybody wants eomothing. dvertise in 
Moan DEPARTMENT OF THE AMBPRICAN LUM- 























ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 





LIVE WIRE SALESMAN. 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY A RELIABLE WHOLESALER 
Operating in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, a first class sales- 
man, capable of handling retail and industrial trade. Pre- 
fer a man able to invest a few thousand dollars and work 
on a salary and percent. Splendid o tae ial for the right 
man. State age, — and references 

Address . 138,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR ILLINOIS 
Territory. One who. = price and list millwork from plans. 
Address . 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 











“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figur 
ing lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post 
paid, $1.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tl. 
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